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(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  JOYCE:  As  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  president,  who  is  on  busi- 
ness today,  let  me  welcome  you  to  the  30th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO,  and  open  the  convention  with  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem  by  Rene  Ran- 
court. 

(National  Anthem  sung  by  Rene  Rancourt.) 

(Applause) 

MR  JOYCE:  If  the  delegates  would  remain 
standing,  we  will  ask  Father  Boyle  to  give  the  in- 
vocation of  the  opening  of  this  convention. 

(Invocation) 

MR  JOYCE:  Thank  you,  Father. 

At  this  time  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  sur- 
render the  gavel  to  the  permanent  chairman  of 
this,  the  30th  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO,  a  man  who  really  needs  no  introduc- 
tion, and  so  that  I  will  not  offend  anybody  with 
my  glibness,  let  me  say,  our  president,  Arthur 
Osborn. 

Arthur? 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Joe. 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  and  gratitude  to  welcome  you  on  be- 
half of  all  the  officers  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO,  to  our  30th  annual  convention. 

I  stand  here  bringing  thanks  to  you  for  your 
participation  in  the  past  year.  Many  battles  have 
been  fought,  and  may  battles  have  been  won. 
None  of  these  accomplishments  could  have 
happened  without  your  support.  The  legislative 
area,  the  asbestosis  bill,  dependants'  allowance 
for  unemployment  compensation  from  $6  to 
$15  and  on  to  $25.  Labor  studies  commissioned 
by  our  Governor,  it  is  mandatory  that  someone 
from  this  council  be  appointed  to  that  commis- 
sion to  bring  about  the  day  when  labor  studies 
and  the  true  story  of  labor  will  be  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  Personnel  records, 
the  right  of  a  worker  to  really  know  what  the 
boss  thinks  about  them.  Sprinkler  Bill,  not  only 
will  it  save  hundreds  of  lives,  but  it  will  also 
create  millions  and  billions  of  dollars  for  work 
performance,  as  every  building  over  70  feet  high 


will  have  to  have  sprinklers.  A  great  bill  for 
safety,  a  great  bill  for  jobs. 

On  and  on  the  accomplishments  went  in  the 
legislative  area.  But  some  of  the  best  are  the 
ones  that  we  have  to  beat  back  the  attack  of  cor- 
porate America.  The  yearly  attack  on  the  legis- 
lature on  prevailing  wage  accomplished  and 
won,  by  your  sweat  and  struggle.  Prevailing 
wage,  charging  the  patient  when  he  could  least 
afford  it,  above  and  beyond  the  Blue  Cross  rate; 
we  beat  them  back  and  we  won. 

We  went  to  the  Democratic  convention  to 
show  our  colors  and  our  pride.  We  went  there 
in  great  numbers,  and  we  did  make  them  listen 
to  our  stories,  and  we  did  push  through  a  quality 
of  life  plank  that  is  something  that  every 
American  should  be  proud  of,  let  alone  trade 
unionists.  And  we  did  not  go  unnoticed  in  the 
special  friends  program.  Since  the  last  conven- 
tion when  I  spoke  to  you  and  asked  foryour  sup- 
port of  this,  quote,  "special  program"  in 
targeted  races  in  areas  where  only  we  could 
make  the  difference  at  winning  or  losing  for  the 
targeted  candidate,  all  seven  races  we  entered 
were  victorious;  all  seven  are  proud,  they  are  up 
there  as  senators  and  reps  in  the  State  House, 
saying,  "I  am  a  special  friend  of  labor",  because 
most  of  them  wouldn't  be  elected  without  our 
help. 

(Applause) 

Last  month,  in  the  distant  areas  of  Munson, 
where,  there  was  another  election  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  a  state  rep,  and  a  young 
person  came  to  our  office  and  said  he  heard 
about  this  new  program,  came  to  the  Pioneer 
Valley  Central  Labor  Council  and  asked  for 
direction,  and  came  to  our  office.  His  name  was 
Pat  Landers,  and  he  was  flat  broke,  and  at  all 
times  besieged  by  rumors  wrought  by  the  op- 
posite party,  and  people  that  did  not  prevail  in 
the  primary,  and  we  made  him  a  special  friend, 
and  Pat  Landers  is  now  a  representative  in  the 
State  House  and  he  will  carry  that  badge  of 
Labor  with  him. 

So  that  is  the  type  of  program  that  we  have 
been  building  here  in  the  Council.  That  is  the 
type  of  program  that  you  have  supported,  and 
without  your  support,  could  never  have  been. 
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Coors  boycott,  long  struggle.  Some  people 
thought  it  would  go  on  forever.  Some  people 
didn't  realize  the  value,  but  the  trade  union 
movement  did,  and  when  they  announced  a  vic- 
tory, a  first  symbolic  victory  in  many  years  of  a 
national  status,  David  Sickler,  the  national 
coordinator,  pointed  to  the  Northeast  and  said, 
That  is  where  it  was  won."  And  then  he  pointed 
again  to  Massachusetts,  and  said,  That  was  the 
driving  force  of  the  Coors  boycott."  A  victory  by 
you  and  for  everyone. 

The  commercial  and  the  community  work 
that  we  have  done  is  outstanding.  Hundreds  of 
homeless  fed  at  Eastertime  in  the  Boston  area. 
A  home  for  young  men,  displaced  young  men  in 
Holyoke,  a  little  union  out  there  trying  to  strug- 
gle alone.  The  building  trades  did  the  whole 
home  over;  it  was  ready  to  close.  Christmas 
lights  on  the  Common,  donated,  labor's  work, 
IBEW's  donation.  The  Jamie  Fiske  Home  in  a 
quarter  million  dollars  of  labor  alone  by  trade 
unionists.  A  test  of  our  value  of  the  goodness, 
enhancement  of  our  image,  where  it  belongs,  up 
with  the  leadership  of  this  country,  in  this 
society. 

The  grape  boycott.  Who  does  Cesar  Chavez 
reach  out  to  when  his  third  boycott  began  and 
it  did  not  really  get  off  the  ground  because 
everybody  said,  "We  went  through  that"?  He 
came  to  Boston  and  he  reached  out  his  hand  for 
the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates,  and  he 
also  was  saying,  "Here  is  where  it  started  again, 
here  is  where  it  was  reborn."  And  that  boycott 
is  going  to  win  if  you  stick  with  it,  it  is  going  to 
win.  If  affected  their  market;  the  prices  are  com- 
ing down  that  you  are  getting  for  those  grapes. 
You  will  hear  more  about  it. 

Be  proud  of  yourself  for  the  participation. 
The  parade.  Could  you  imagine  the  feeling  that 
I,  as  your  elected  president,  had,  standing  with 
the  leader  of  the  entire  United  States  trade 
union  movement  in  the  driving  rain  on  the 
reviewing  platform  and  watching  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  trade  unionists  march 
through  that  rain  and  raise  their  right  fist  and 
shout  their  pride  for  the  hundred  years  of 
Labor  Day  here  in  Massachusetts?  They  proved 
that  it  was  a  tribute  to  a  century  of  struggle  and 
pride.  This  is  Massachusetts,  union  country  be- 
cause of  you. 

Struggle  and  hard  work  seems  to  be  our  des- 
tiny, and  it  won't  go  away,  and  that  is  what  lies 
ahead  of  us.  And  what  is  behind  us  must  stay 
there.  We  all  remember,  but  we  must  focus  our 
eyes  on  the  challenges  of  tomorrow,  the  import, 
foreign  trade  problems,  prevailing  wage  now. 
The  corporate  enemies  have  gone  to  the 
referendum  battle  before  a  confused  citizenry 
out  there,  not  knowing  that  they  will  be  putting 
their  nation  out  of  work.  But  believe  me,  it  is 
another  tax  issue. 

Organizing,  part  of  the  never  before.  All  the 
strike  rallies,  Monsanto.  How  many  of  you  were 


at  Monsanto  that  could  get  there?  I  think  they 
are  going  to  get  a  good  message  pretty  soon.  I 
think  the  leader  of  that  union  will  be  here, 
bringing  you  a  good  message  of  that  struggle. 

These  are  what  we  must  focus  on.  We  must 
identify  the  mark,  march  forward  towards  it,  al- 
ways moving  forward,  never  looking  back. 
Moving  forward,  moving  forward. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  open  this 
convention  and  preside  as  your  president.  I 
thank  you  for  all  the  officers,  but  I  also  thank 
you  for  being  the  good,  solid  trade  unionists 
that  you  are  here  in  Massachusetts.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  has  asked  me  to  go 
out  of  order  so  he  could  give  his  convention  call, 
and  then  we  will  get  to  the  rules  of  the  conven- 
tion, if  you  don't  mind. 

George  Carpenter. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Thank  you,  President 
Osborn.  Greetings,  brothers  and  sisters,  wel- 
come to  the  30th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  that  so  many  of  you  have 
and  will  travel  long  distances  to  gather  together 
and  decide  our  agenda  of  our  great  organiza- 
tion for  the  next  two  years.  Conventions  give  us 
a  unique  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  and  to  in- 
teract with  our  brothers  and  sisters  from 
throughout  Massachusetts. 

Whether  we  discuss  politics  and  social  issues 
or  standards,  apprenticeship  programs,  or  wage 
standards,  the  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  we  are  united  and  we  are  strengthened  by 
our  common  goals.  We  come  here  together,  on 
this  day,  as  days  past,  not  with  some  frivolous 
list  that  will  lay  in  our  pockets,  but  with  a 
program  that  will  have  one  intent,  justice,  jus- 
tice for  all  the  people  in  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  our  members. 

To  quote  Mark  Twain,  "We  came  here  on  be- 
half of  the  many  of  the  valued  personages,  the 
workers.  They  have  made  the  bread  so  that  the 
soft-winded  and  the  idle  can  eat."  The  Mass. 
AFL-CIO  spends  24  hours  a  day  attempting  to 
show  the  State  that  we  speak  with  one  voice  and 
with  one  agenda.  And  our  dogged  determina- 
tion has  paid  off.  Organized  Labor  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  does  not  have  to  go  hat  in 
hand  to  our  local,  State  or  Federal  politicians. 
Instead,  they  come  to  us  and  they  welcome  our 
support  and  they  seek  our  counsel.  We  say  to 
our  critics  that,  "Yes,  we  are  a  special  interest 
group.  We  are  especially  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  all  working  men  and  women  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  State  and  our  na- 
tion." 

Our  unity  has  spawned  a  rebirth  and 
revitalization  of  our  State  federation  over  the 
past  six  years.  Our  cohesiveness  has  brought 
forth  the  passing  of  plant-closing  regulations 
and  right-to-know  laws.  It  has  given  us  the 
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strength  to  fight  and  overcome  the  attempts  to 
repeal  the  prevailing  wage  law.  Due  to  our 
plant-site  voter  registration  drives  and  in- 
creased training,  90  percent  of  the  legislators  we 
endorsed  were  victorious  in  their  re-elections 
due  to  our  sophisticated  organizing  and  fund- 
raising  techniques.  Our  federation  plans  50,000 
new  members  and  a  new  five-story  head- 
quarters which  already  gained  in  value  since  we 
purchased  it  this  year. 

We  must  remember  that  there  is  more  to 
prosperity  than  to  being  in  the  black.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  be  cognizant  that  stability  and  well-being 
sometimes  lulls  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
We  must  never  stop  searching  for  ways  to  bet- 
ter the  quality  of  life  for  our  members  and  for 
the  Massachusetts  community  as  a  whole.  We 
must  continue  to  improve  ourselves  and  to 
make  our  voices  heard,  for  all  our  good  fortune 
and  successes  must  not  cloud  the  issues,  that 
these  are  troubled  times. 

Those  people  of  our  State  and  our  Country 
have  to  recognize  who  is  acting  in  their  best  in- 
terest. It  can't  be  an  administration  in 
Washington  that  gives  away  our  industrial  base 
while  running  to  the  media  with  urine  samples 
to  prove  that  blood  testing  will  prove  addiction 
problems,  when  the  real  problems  are  rooted  in 
a  system  that  has  more  hunger  than  any  other 
industrial  nation. 

We  must  not  allow  complex  problems  to  be 
so  trivialized  that  we  would  be  willing  to  throw 
billions  into  a  watercloset  watch  while  cutting 
revenue-sharing  to  cities,  support  for  education 
and  job  training. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Labor  as  we  gather  and  celebrate  our 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Labor  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  we  must  look  forward  with 
renewed  commitment  that  all  of  our  resources 
will  be  used  to  further  the  cause  of  Labor  for 
the  next  hundred  years  and  beyond. 

Now  we  stand  at  a  crossroads.  The  decisions 
that  we  make  now  may  very  well  determine  the 
fundamental  nature  of  society,  the  fundamen- 
tal nature  of  society  we  will  have  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. For  we  hold  within  our  hands  the  ability  to 
revitalize  the  business  community  and  the 
Labor  movement,  and  restore  the  American 
dream. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  that  is  the  end  of  my  for- 
mal convention  call.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
make  an  announcement  to  you,  who  I  have 
served  for  the  past  six  years,  that  for  both  per- 
sonal and  organizational  reasons,  I  have 
decided  not  to  allow  my  name  to  be  placed  in 
nominations  for  re-election  for  secretary- 
treasurer.  Instead,  effective  Friday,  I  will  be 
retiring  from  that  position,  and  in  leaving  I 
would  like  to  say  to  you  that  it  has  been  a  great 
privilege  and  a  great  honor  to  have  served  you. 


And  over  the  last  six  years  I  feel  wt  have  made 
many  accomplishments  together,  but  that  was 
yesterday,  and  you  have  many  accomplishments 
to  gain  in  the  future.  Just  yesterday  the  execu- 
tive council  of  this  organization  conveyed  on  me 
the  title  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Emeritus,  and 
I  humbly  thank  them  for  that. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  organizations  in 
the  whole  world,  and  I  would  like  to  leave  you 
by  saying,  "Good  luck,  and  I  will  pledge  my  total 
support  to  whatever  you  need  in  the  future." 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  will  now  go  to  the  report 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  David  Lima,  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee. 

MR  LIMA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Brother  and  sister  delegates  to  the  30th  con- 
vention. The  Rules  Committee  met  this  morn- 
ing at  9  a.m.  All  the  members  were  present  and 
voted  the  following  21  rules  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Rule  Number  1.  The  convention  shall  open 
on  Tuesday,  October  the  6th,  1987,  and  the  daily 
sessions  will  be  as  follows:  Tuesday,  October 
6th,  registration  8  a.m.,  opening  session  from 
1:00  to  4:00  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  7th,  morning  sessions 
10  a.m.  to  noon,  afternoon  sessions  open  for 
nominations,  2:00  to  4:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  the  8th,  morning  ses- 
sions, 10  a.m.  to  12:15  p.m.,  afternoon  session, 
2:00  to  4:00  p.m. 

Friday,  October  9th,  convention  convenes 
8:00  a.m.  for  voting  purposes  only,  sessions 
beginning  10  a.m.  to  noon,  and  the  union  label 
drawing  will  last  throughout  the  afternoon. 

Rule  Number  2.  The  main  body  of  the  hall 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
delegates.  Visitors  shall  occupy  only  seats  as- 
signed to  them. 

Rule  Number  3.  No  delegate  shall  speak 
more  than  once  on  the  same  question  until  all 
those  who  wish  to  speak  on  those  issues  shall 
have  been  heard.  No  more  than  twice  on  the 
same  issue,  except  by  consent  of  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  convention.  Speeches  will  be  limited 
to  five  minutes. 

Rule  Number  4.  Committee  reports  shall 
have  and  receive  prior  consideration. 

Rule  Number  5.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall 
not  be  entertained  unless  made  by  a  delegate 
who  voted  with  the  majority  on  the  original 
question,  and  shall  require  a  majority  vote. 

Rule  Number  6.  A  roll  call  vote  may  be  had 
on  a  motion  supported  by  25  percent  of  the 
delegates  present  at  the  convention.  On  a  roll 
call  vote  the  votes  shall  be  cast  in  accordance 
with  Section  5  of  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution, 
and  Article  IV,  Section  12  of  the  Constitution. 

Rule  Number  7.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
delegates  present  at  the  convention  shall  con- 
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stitute  a  quorum,  Article  IV,  Section  14  of  the 
Constitution. 

Rule  Number  8.  Article  IV,  Section  6  of  the 
Constitution  provided  that  voting  shall  be  done 
in  the  following  manner  The  votes  of  an  or- 
ganization shall  be  divided  among  the 
registered  delegates  from  that  organization,  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  without  fractional 
votes,  and  the  local  unions  shall  report  such  al- 
location on  the  credential  blank  in  the  space 
provided.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  a 
delegate  be  permitted  to  have  less  than  one 
vote. 

Rule  Number  9.  The  election  for  officers 
shall  commence  at  8:00  a.m.  on  Friday,  October 
9,  and  close  at  12:00  noon  Friday,  October  9th. 
Registration  of  delegates  shall  close  at  11  a.m. 
Friday,  October  9th,  1987. 

Rule  Number  10.  That  district  councils  whose 
credentials  have  delegates  from  more  than  one 
local  union  for  voting  purposes,  local  unions 
that  desire  to  cast  their  local  union  votes  shall 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Rule  Number  11.  No  literature  shall  be  circu- 
lated on  the  convention  floor  with  the  exception 
of  union  campaign  literature,  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Chair. 

Rule  Number  12.  When  a  question  is  pend- 
ing before  the  convention,  no  motions  shall  be 
in  order  except  to  adjourn,  to  refer,  to  table,  for 
the  previous  question,  to  postpone  indefinitely, 
to  postpone  for  a  certain  time,  to  divide  or 
amend,  which  motions  shall  have  preference  in 
the  order  named. 

Rule  Number  13.  The  convention  shall  be 
governed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  and  Robert's 
Rules  Of  Order  on  all  matters  not  herein 
provided  for. 

Rule  Number  14.  If  a  delegate  or  speaker  is 
called  to  order,  he  shall,  at  request  of  the  Chair, 
take  his  seat  until  the  question  of  order  is 
decided. 

Rule  Number  15.  Should  two  or  more 
delegates  rise  at  the  same  time  to  speak,  the 
Chair  shall  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  Number  16.  If  a  decision  of  the  Chair  is 
appealed  and  seconded,  the  Chair  should  state 
clearly  the  question  at  issue  and  the  reasons  for 
the  decision,  then  call  for  the  vote  to  sustain  the 
decision  or  not. 

Rule  Number  17.  When  a  motion  to  table  is 
made,  the  motion  shall  not  be  put  until  the  in- 
troducer of  the  original  motion  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  the  question. 

Rule  Number  18.  No  delegate  shall  interrupt 
another's  remarks,  except  to  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

Rule  Number  19.  A  motion  shall  not  be 
opened  for  discussion  until  it  has  been 
seconded  and  stated  from  the  Chair. 

Rule  Number  20.  No  motion  shall  be  voted 
upon  until  the  mover  or  introducer  has  had  an 


opportunity  to  speak  accordingly,  if  he  or  she, 
the  speaker,  so  desires. 

And  finally,  Rule  Number  21.  Any  delegate 
or  other  person  at  the  convention  acting  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  orderlyproceedings 
of  the  convention  shall  be  subject  to  removal 
from  the  convention  and  shall  have  his  name 
stricken  from  the  role  of  the  convention,  and  his 
conduct  shall  be  reported  to  his  constituents  by 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Council. 

And  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the 
Committee's  Rules  and  reports.  Thank  you. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Chairman  Lima. 

You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Do  I  hear  a  motion  to  accept  the  rules? 

VOICE:  Accept. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  motion  has  been 
seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
Thank  you.  We  will  now  move  to  a  report  by  the 
Constitution  Committee,  to  be  followed  by  a 
report  of  the  Resolution  Committee.  For  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  convention,  any 
resolution  that  affects  the  Constitution  will  go 
to  the  Constitution  Committee  and  they  will 
rule.  And  then  after  that  is  cleared,  it  will  go  to 
the  Resolution  Committee,  and  then  to  the 
floor  for  your  approval  or  objection. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Constitution  Commit- 
tee, from  UFCW,  John  Phinney.  John? 

MR  PHINNEY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Resolution  1,  Committee  Representation  in  the 
resolution  booklet.  I  will  read  the  resolution  to 
the  delegates  and  ask  the  secretary,  Ed  Burke 
from  the  Machinists  Union  to  give  a  report  of 
the  committee. 

Whereas:  Article  IV,  Section  10(a)  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Council,  that  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  to 
convention  committees,  credentials  must  be 
returned  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  at  least  fif- 
teen (15)  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention; and 

Whereas:  This  time  limit  poses  a  hardship  for 
some  affiliated  local  unions  to  comply  with; 
and, 

Whereas:  If  this  rule  as  written  was  enforced, 
it  could  impede  the  progress  of  the  convention; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  fifteen 
(15)  day  time  limit  be  stricken  from  Article  IV, 
Section  10(a). 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 

The  Constitution  Committee  concurs  on 
Resolution  Number  1. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  Constitution  Committee.  I  would  accept 
a  motion  to  accept. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 
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MR.  OSBORN:  The  move  was  seconded.  It 
is  simply  an  action  that  would  allow  myself,  ap- 
pointee of  committees,  to  not  be  impeded.  The 
rule  used  to  state,  and  does  state  15  days  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  convention  in  order  that 
you  are  eligible  to  serve  on  a  committee.  It  has 
never  worked;  it  has  never  been  challenged.  It 
is  a  housekeeping  type  of  resolution. 

On  the  acceptance  of  that  resolution,  the 
Constitution's  report,  all  those  in  favor  say, 
"Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  PHINNEY:  The  second  resolution,  Mr. 
Chairman,  affecting  the  Constitution  is  Resolu- 
tion Number  2,  entitled  Committee  Repre- 
sentation. 

Whereas:  Article  IV,  Section  10  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  states 
that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a 
delegate  until  he  is  a  member  in  good  standing 
with  a  local  union  affiliated  with  the  Council; 
and 

Whereas:  Each  credential  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  registration  fee  determined  by  the 
Executive  Council  for  each  delegate  made  pay- 
able to  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  upon  recom- 
mendation of  its  President,  the  Council  may  ap- 
prove appointment  of  advisors  to  various 
committees.  All  such  advisors  shall  have  a  voice 
but  no  vote  on  questions  related  to  the  commit- 
tee on  which  they  serve.  In  addition,  advisors 
shall  have  served  as  a  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Council  convention  delegate  in  the  past. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 

MR  BURKE:  The  Constitution  Committee 
concurs  unanimously  on  Resolution  Number  2. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Constitution  Committee.  Do 
I  hear  a  motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded.  Again,  it  is 
a  housekeeping  type  of  resolution,  but  we  have 
had  brothers  like  John  Greenland  from  the 
Carpenters  who  have  served  on  the  Credentials 
Committee  for  ten  years,  is  now  retired,  still 
wants  to  contribute.  The  Credentials  Commit- 
tee and  the  Elections  Committee  are  tough 
committees,  there  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  involved. 
This  allows  myself,  again,  to  reach  into  that 
reservoir  of  talented,  dedicated  trade  unionists 
who  have  served  on  these  committees.  There 
are  about  three  or  four  of  them.  They  sure  do 
help.  So  I  hope  the  vote  will  go  the  proper  way. 

Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  report  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Constitution  Committee  will 
signify  by  saying,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 


MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you,  John 
and  Ed. 

We  will  now  bring  forward  the  Resolution 
Committee  Chairman,  Jack  Taylor,  from  the 
IBEW. 

MR  TAYLOR  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Resolution  Committee  met  at  9  o'clock  this 
morning,  Room  409.  All  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present. 

Resolution  Number  1,  a  housekeeping  mat- 
ter, that  the  Resolution  Committee  concurs 
with  Resolution  Number  1,  and  I  move,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  This  is  the  Resolution  Num- 
ber 1  that  you  just  accepted  before  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Constitution  Committee. 
Your  vote  will  now  make  this,  bring  this  into 
law. 

You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Resolution  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tion Number  1. 

Is  it  moved  and  seconded? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  and  seconded. 

Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  2  as 
read  by  the  Constitution  Committee.  Resolu- 
tion Number  2,  the  Resolution  Committee  con- 
curs and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  action 
of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolution  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee.  Do  I  hear  the 
move  to  accept? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed?  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

MR  NIGRO:  Arthur? 

MR  OSBORN:  Delegate,  would  you  state 
your  name  and  purpose  for  rising. 

MR.  NIGRO:  Delegate  Joe  Nigro,  Boston 
Building  Trades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion 
if  it  is  acceptable  to  you,  and  secondly,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  it  for  one  minute.  The  motion 
is  that  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  convention  as- 
sembled waive  the  late  file  resolution  rule  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  sending  a  telegram  to 
Senator  Kennedy  thanking  him  for  his  ongoing 
support  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  If  that  motion 
is  seconded,  I  would  like  to  talk  on  the  motion. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 
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MR.  OSBORN:  Seconded.  You  understand 
thf  t  the  motion  is  simply  to  have  this  conven- 
tion accept  that  resolution.  It  still  must  go 
through  the  process  of  the  Resolution  Commit- 
tee and  back  to  the  floor. 

MR  NIGRO:  I  understand  that,  sir. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay.  It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded  to  accept  this  late-filed  resolution  and 
he  has  asked  to  speak. 

MR  NIGRO:  All  right.  Brother  and  sister 
delegates,  on  Tuesday,  September  29th,  1987, 
Senator  Kennedy  once  again  stood  tall  and 
protected  the  rights  of  workers  across  this 
country.  These  rights  regarded  the  rights  to  a 
decent  wage  working  on  Department  of 
Defense  projects.  This  is  not  something  new  for 
the  Senator,  he  has  been  a  leader  over  the  years 
in  protecting  workers'  rights  whenever  they 
have  been  under  attack.  Our  Senator  has 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  conservative  press, 
and  all  those  who  would  return  Labor  to  the 
Dark  Ages. 

Last  week  when  the  vote  on  the  motion  was 
56  to  41  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  protecting 
Davis-Bacon  wages  on  all  government  and 
military  projects.  We  have  been  under  attack 
under  this  law  for  the  last  ten  years  in  the 
Senate.  We  were  the  minority.  The  Democratic 
leadership  was  the  minority.  He  stood  out. 
When  he  is  in  the  majority  he  stands  out  again. 
This  vote  of  56  to  41  proves  that  our  Senator, 
Ted  Kennedy,  is  doing  a  job  for  organized  labor 
in  Washington,  and  we  would  like  to  send  a 
telegram  to  him. 

The  only  reason  I  ask  for  this  late  file  rule  was 
to  save  a  couple  of  bucks  and  get  the  printing 
out  here.  I  wouldn't  normally  do  this. 

I  urge  your  support  on  this  motion,  brother 
and  sister  delegates.  The  Senator  deserves  our 
thanks.  This  is  probably  the  first  convention 
that  I  have  been  to  in  20  years  that  the  man  is 
not  going  to  be  present  to  give  us  a  speech.  We 
deserve  to  let  all  of  Washington  know,  especial- 
ly the  Labor  Committee  and  the  Democrats  in 
Washington,  that  we  support  their  actions  and 
their  continuing  support  of  workers  in  this 
country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  The  issue  is  to  refer  this  to 
allow  that  the,  that  he  does  not  have  to  put  out 
the  800  pieces  of  copies  of  the  resolution.  The 
Chair  and  the  Council  normally  frowns  upon 
late  file  resolutions,  because  of  the  interruption 
of  the  flow  of  the  committees,  but  in  this  case 
Ted  Kennedy  will  not  be  here,  he  is  tied  up  with 
a  business  down  in  Washington,  the  Bork  busi- 
ness and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  think  we  should 
--  well,  I  won't  make  up  your  mind  for  you.  It  is 
a  good  resolution,  I  just  don't  know  what  Joe 
will  say  to  us  if  I  allow  him  to  speak  on  the 
resolution,  if  we  approve  it  and  it  goes  to  the 
committee. 


The  motion  is  made  and  seconded  to  allow 
this  late  file  resolution  to  go  to  the  Resolution 
Committee.  Is  there  any  other  discussion  on  it? 
If  not,  we  will  move  to  a  vote. 

All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

We  will  send  that  to  the  Resolution  Commit- 
tee and  it  will  come  back  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  have  some  announcements  to  make  that,  of 
course,  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  has  a  hospitality 
room  in  Room  600.  It  will  be  opened  following 
the  afternoon  sessions,  right  around  4  o'clock. 
We  hope  you  will  come  up  and  have  a  cocktail. 

Bobby  Haynes  has  a  reception  room  in  1588 
and  I  think  the  building  trades  are  right  below 
there  in  1488.  So  those  are  the  reception  rooms 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  an  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph workshop  at  12  o'clock.  I  do  not  have  the 
room  number. 

VOICE:  Hancock. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Hancock  Room,  on  the  mez- 
zanine deck.  So  we  urge  your  participation  in 
the  A.  Phillip  Randolph  workshop.  We  are 
working  very  hard  to  get  that  support  group 
moving,  and  it  has  been  doing  a  good  job  on  the 
re-organization.  We  have  an  IBEW  caucus  on 
Wednesday  at  noon  in  the  Local  1505  room, 
1249.  We  hope  you  will  attend  that  caucus. 
UAW  has  a  reception  room,  United  Auto 
Workers,  in  room  1000.  A  chance  to  rub  elbows 
and  meet  new  people. 

Wednesday  morning,  8  a.m.,  we  will  have  a 
special  memorial  mass  for  our  fallen  leader, 
regional,  past  regional  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  John  O'Malley,  to  be  held  8:30  in  Room 
437,  a  mass  for  John  O'Malley. 

Don't  forget  to  visit  the  union  label  exhibit. 
They  have  worked  hard.  President  Cardinal  and 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  worked  hard  with  their 
committee  to  put  on  a  great  convention,  and 
they  have  that  display,  and  of  course  the  draw- 
ings will  take  place  immediately  following  the 
close  of  this  convention  on  Friday,  and  there  are 
a  lot  of  great  prizes  there  to  be  drawn.  Make 
sure  you  are  aware  of  that  and  go  by  and  say, 
"Hello"  to  the  people  who  have  donated  the 
prizes  and  have  worked  hard  to  put  up  the  dis- 
plays. 

Tom  Evers,  Mass.  Building  Trades,  Joe 
Nigro,  General  Agent  of  the  Boston  Building 
Trades,  Chuck  Raso  of  the  Boston  Building 
Trades  invite  all  to  their  hospitality  room,  1488. 
It  will  be  open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  at  lunch.  So  if  anyone  is  hungry  and 
too  tired  out  with  the  business  of  the  day  and 
wants  to  go  up  and  say  "Hello"  to  these  good 
brothers  and  taste  a  little  of  their  food,  that's  in 
1488,  lunchtime. 

We  have  just  one  more.  We  have  an  energy 
conference  coming  up  on  November  13th.  You 
will  be  given  mailings  on  it.  I  want  you  to  mark 
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it  down,  energy.  Energy  is  an  issue  that  has 
probably  more  effect  on  you  and  your  family, 
your  job,  and  your  future,  than  any  other  issue 
that  we  can  think  of.  Nobody  really  knows  the 
true  story  on  the  Northeast's  needs  for  energy. 
What  you  read  in  the  paper,  from  either  side, 
seems  to  be  slanted.  There  has  to  be  something 
done  as  far  as  a  power  plant  goes.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing nuclear,  I  am  talking  power  plant.  We  will 
have  national  speakers,  regional  speakers,  and 
you  will  have  Mass.  AFL-CIO  panelists  bring- 
ing out  the  issue  onto  the  floor  for  your  ex- 
amination, for  your  input,  and  for  your 
education.  I  think  every  union  should  have  at 
least  one  delegate  at  that  conference,  Novem- 
ber 13th,  the  Boston  Teachers  Union  Hall  here 
in  Boston,  energy  conference.  You  will  be  get- 
ting a  notification  and  a  letter  on  that  shortly. 

We  will  now  call  to  the  podium  Giro  Car- 
dinal. He  is  the  director  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  Labor,  Mass.  AFL-CIO  Dislocated  Workers 
Program.  Why  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  was  left  off 
of  the  program  here  is  something  of  interest, 
but  it  is  a  joint  program  between  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  office  and  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO's  of- 
fice. We  have  three.  We  had  four  and  we  have 
been  cut  to  three,  and  we  are  fighting  about 
that,  regional  reps  out  there,  doing  their  best  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  of  the  dislocated 
workers  affected  by  plant  closings,  et  cetera. 

We  also  have  Gerry  as  a  director  and  he  has 
one  staff  person.  He  isdoinga  bang-up  job.  And 
I  present  to  you  the  director,  Gerry  Cardinal. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CARDINAL:  Thank  you  very  much, 
President  Osborn,  my  dear  friend,  and  my  fel- 
low union  brothers  and  sisters  here  at  the  dais, 
and  good  afternoon  to  brothers,  sisters,  and  fel  - 
low  trade  unionists. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and 
Title  3,  especially,  dislocated  workers.  Each 
year  hundreds  of  brothers  and  sisters  lose  their 
jobs  during  the  plant  closings  and  layoffs.  These 
persons  are  called  dislocated  workers.  Title  3  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  deals  par- 
ticularly with  the  dislocated  workers. 

As  far  back  as  the  late  1970's,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  saw  a  serious  problem 
developing  and  recognized  the  need  to  become 
involved.  Plant-closing  legislation  was  passed. 
It  was  not  perfect,  but  a  start. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Executive  Office  of 
Labor,  the  AFL-CIO  Dislocated  Workers 
Program  was  put  into  action  as  Labor  advo- 
cates, and  that  is  what  we  are  called  out  there. 
We  have  played  an  important  role  in  serving  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs.  And 
why  am  I  telling  you?  You  are  working. 
However,  there  were  a  lot  of  brothers  and 
sisters  out  there  last  year  who  aren't  there  now. 
They  were  from  AT&T,  General  Electric, 
Almy,  Sears,  James  River  Paper,  Boston  En- 


velopes, and  many,  many  others.  Those  are  just 
a  few  that  are  closed,  and  they  are  all  now  dis- 
located. 

What  we  do  as  Labor  advocates,  we  work 
from  the  start  with  union  leaders  from  the 
minute  we  hear  of  a  plant  closing  through  our 
early  warning  system.  We  explain  what  benefits 
are  available;  we  set  up  employees,  where 
various  agencies  are  brought  in  to  talk  about 
their  services  and  follow  through  on  it.  Our  in- 
volvement takes  some  of  the  pressure  away 
from  some  of  the  leaders  involved  in  the  clos- 
ings because  we  are  Labor  advocates  with  a 
strong  union  background.  In  some  cases  people 
look  at  us  as  their  shop  stewards  after  they  are 
separated  from  their  local  unions.  And  their 
union  leaders  work  hard  with  us,  but  cannot  at 
all  times  stay  with  us.  So  we  are  there  and  we  do 
have  that  good  Labor  backbone. 

I  am  here  today  to  reach  out  to  all  of  you 
union  leaders  to  help  our  program.  Organized 
Labor  has  had  and  continues  to  have  a  golden 
opportunity  to  play  a  most  important  role  as 
partners  in  the  Joint  Training  and  Partnership 
Act.  I  will  be,  and  this  is  very  important,  I  will 
be  mailing  out  invitations  to  all  locals  in  nation- 
al and  central  labor  councils  to  attend  the  semi- 
nar on  the  job  training  partnership  and  Labor's 
role  in  private  industry  council. 

We  need  to  be  involved  or  we  may  lose  by 
default.  We  did  not  take  advantage  of  our 
ability  and  our  opportunities  under  CETA,  and 
a  lot  of  things  went  wrong.  If  we  were  more  in- 
volved we  would  have  gotten  more  out  of  that 
program  than  we  did. 

However,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  my 
assistant,  Maxine  Teixeira,  my  administrative 
assistant.  My  assistant,  Tom  Berphiaume  from 
UAW  who  works  with  me  very  closely  and  fills 
in  for  me  whenever  I  am  unable  to  be  there,  and 
area  program  manager,  Joe  Mello,  formerly 
with  the  UFCW.  Joe  is  unable  to  be  here  he  is 
at  home.  And  as  soon  as  I  get  through  here  I 
have  got  to  call  him  and  find  out  what  is  wrong. 
Henry  Correira,  formerly  with  the  IAM,  and  the 
acting  guild  from  Fall  River/New  Bedford  area, 
and  Tom  Scanlon,  who  is  with  us,  Tom.  Tom 
Scanlon  with  the  CWA,  and  he  covers  the  Bos- 
ton, South  Worcester  and  Springfield  area,  as 
well  as  Cambridge. 

We  will  be  here  during  the  whole  convention 
to  answer  any  of  your  questions,  and  you  will 
find  us  or  one  of  us  in  front  of  the  Stanbro 
Room.  We  will  have  a  table  there.  Please  come 
up  and  ask  us  questions  and  find  out  what  we 
do.  I  won't  take  the  time  to  relate  to  you  all 
those  things  at  this  time. 

I  do  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you.  It  is  very  important  that  you  look  for  that 
label  on  the  seminar  we  are  going  to  have,  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  be  very  interesting.  We  are 
going  to  have  some  people  coming  in  from 
Washington  to  help  us,  show  us  how  to  act  and 
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what  to  look  for  and  what  to  do.  With  that,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  very  much  for  this  op- 
por  unity,  once  again,  but  let  me  just  say  one 
thing  about  the  union  label  before  I  quit,  is  that 
we  are  having  a  raffle.  We  are  selling  tickets 
throughout,  seven  for  ten,  three  for  five,  or  one 
for  two.  Please  support  the  union.  It  is  one  of 
our  only  resources  for  getting  extra  money. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Giro.  You  know, 
Gerry  and  Tommy  Scanlon  are  up  herewith  me. 
They  are  a  prime  example  of  part  of  our 
problem  in  the  movement  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  of  them.  And  what  you  will  hear  is  that 
they  are  talking  about  union  label,  and  they  will 
also  be  talking  about  the  Dislocated  Workers 
Program.  We  have  to  have  more  Cardinals  and 
Scanlons  and  the  rest  of  the  volunteers,  and 
where  we  lack  on  getting  our  piece  in  dislocated 
worker  money  is  that  we  can't  get  people  to  go 
out  and  serve  in  the  local  areas.  And  private  in- 
dustry council  members  for  some  reason  do  not 
relate  to  that.  But  all  around  them  plants  are 
closing  and  dislocated  workers  are  being  dealt 
with,  sometimes  by  people  who  never  even  held 
a  union  card.  Fortunately,  we  have  this 
program. 

This  program  has  been  threatened  time  and 
time  again.  It  has  been  a  struggle  to  keep  trade 
unionists  involved  in  plant  closings.  So  far,  for- 
tunately, we  have  prevailed.  But  we  have  one 
representative  to  cover  the  entire  western  part 
of  the  State  from  the  program.  And  this  State 
of  wealth  and  abundance  involved  in  the 
miracle  of  Massachusetts,  I  have  yet  to  get  the 
proper  explanation  why,  and  nor  have  the 
simple  Labor  councils  from  the  area,  why  we 
have  not  had  our  representative  for  that  area 
put  back  on.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  add  to  the 
volume  of  our  protest  on  that  matter,  but  we 
have  to  have  volunteers  out  there  and  some- 
where, in  each  local  union,  there  has  to  be  some- 
one who  likes  to  be  involved  in  local  issues  such 
as  the  private  industry  council.  Get  involved 
through  your  mayor  or  your  selectpeople.  But  I 
urge  you  to  reach  out  and  find  someone  within 
your  local,  if  not  yourself,  to  participate.  Be- 
cause the  way  technology  is  moving  along,  there 
is  going  to  be  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  dislocated 
workers,  unfortunately.  And  it  is  not  limited  to 
manufacturing,  they  are  bringing  in  sides  of 
buildings  now  rather  than  piece  by  piece,  and 
the  public  sector,  technology  is  moving  very 
quickly  in  there  with  the  computers  and  other 
types  of  mechanical  devices  to  replace  workers. 

So  think  about  that,  and  when  you  hear  the 
Dislocated  Workers  Program,  please  under- 
stand that  it  is  not  only  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
but  it  is  slash,  Mass.  AFL-CIO.  It  is  your 
program,  so  we  want  you  to  participate  in  that. 

We  move  now  to  resolutions,  and  the  chair- 
man, Jack  Taylor,  the  resolution  committecper- 


son,  and  vice  president  of  our  council,  Eddie 
Collins  from  the  IBEW,  Eddie. 

MR.  COLLINS:  Thank  you,  President  Os- 
born. 

To  continue  with  the  report  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  we,  at  this  time,  would  like  to 
move  to  Resolution  Number  4,  Support  for  In- 
door Air  Quality.  The  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Whereas:  The  work  environment  is 
paramount  to  the  quality  of  work  life;  and 

Whereas:  Air  quality  is  a  most  important  part 
of  that  environment;  and  Whereas:  Recent  sur- 
veys show  that  the  retrofit  of  the  air-handling 
systems  of  a  building  can  eliminate  indoor  pol- 
lution, thus  improving  air  quality,  which  im- 
proves the  work  environment;  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  will  go  on  record  as  in 
favor  of  improving  the  indoor  air  quality  in  the 
workplace  by  promoting  the  use  of  union 
HVAC  contractors  who  have  expertise  in  apply- 
ing this  new  technology  to  make  our  work  en- 
vironment healthier  and  safer. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  Local  17. 

The  Resolution  Committee  concurs  with  the 
resolution,  and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  be  the  action  of  the  convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolution  Committee. 

What  is  your  pleasure?  Accepted? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Discussion? 

Hearing  none,  all  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  COLLINS:  I  would  like  to  move  to 
Resolution  Number  6,  Excise  Tax  Resolution. 

Whereas:  Increases  in  excise  tax  on  gasoline, 
beer  and  tobacco  products  are  frequently  con- 
sidered as  sources  of  additional  revenues  to 
fund  State  programs;  and 

Whereas:  Excise  taxes  are  by  nature  regres- 
sive and  put  an  unfair  burden  on  low-  and 
moderate-income  American  working  families; 
and 

Whereas:  Opposition  to  excise  taxes  is  entire- 
ly consistent  with  the  AFL-CIO  support  of 
progressive  taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  opposes  any  increase  in 
excise  taxes  because  of  the  unfair  burden  those 
taxes  place  on  American  workers  and  their 
families;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  supports  the  belief  that 
any  new  taxes  considered  should  be  progres- 
sive, and  based  on  ability  to  pay. 
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Submitted  by  Bakery,  Confectionery  and 
Tobacco  Workers'  International  Union,  Local 
348,  AFL-CIO. 

The  Resolution  Committee  unanimously 
concurs  in  this  resolution,  and  I  move  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the 
convention. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolution  Committee  on 
this  resolution.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Brother  at  the  microphone, 
identify  yourself  and  the  organization  to  which 
you  belong. 

MR  GOMES:  Brother  John  Gomes,  United 
Food  Commercial  Workers  Local  328.  Only 
when  we  in  Labor  try  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people  can  we  pass  Resolution  4,  which  sup- 
ports indoor  air  quality,  and  then  talk  about  the 
fear  of  excise  tax  increases,  and  I  have  no 
problem  with  that  whole  resolution,  but  when 
it  is  submitted  by  the  Bakery,  Confectionery 
and  Tobacco  Workers,  underline  the  tobacco 
workers,  I  have  great  concern  and  opposition  to 
this  resolution.  And  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that 
when  they,  the  confectionery  workers,  merge 
with  the  tobacco  workers  and  all  of  a  sudden 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  addition- 
al supporters  for  tobacco  interest,  not  the 
workers,  but  the  interest  of  tobacco. 

And  I  am  firmly  opposed  to  this  resolution, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  we  can  talk  about  air 
quality,  and  the  air  quality  in  this  hall  has  im- 
proved because  many  of  our  brothers  have 
passed  on,  like  the  international  vice  president 
this  week,  and  many  have  retired,  and  people 
are  generally  getting  smarter.  And  those  that 
aren't  getting  smarter  realize  their  tobacco  ad- 
diction, it  is  an  addiction,  they  would  love  to  do 
without  it.  I  am  opposed  to  this  resolution  by 
this  council. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay.  Any  further 
speakers?  I  think  the  people  that  put  it  in  put  it 
in  as  a  jobs  issue.  We  have  heard  someone  in 
opposition,  we  have  heard  the  committee's 
recommendation  to  concur.  Move  to  the  vote. 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

VOICES:  No. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  resolution  is  carried. 

VOICE:  Roll  call. 

MR  COLLINS:  Resolution  Number  8,  Day 
Care  Resolution. 

Whereas:  Day  care  has  reached  a  crisis  level 
in  Massachusetts  and  the  nation  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  has 
gone  on  record  in  support  of  accessible,  quality 
and  affordable  day  care  for  children  of  working 
families; 


Be  It  Therefore  Resolved:  That  the  delegates 
for  the  30th  Convention  recommend  that  or- 
ganized Labor  in  Massachusetts  investigate  all 
positive  avenues,  including  collective  bargain- 
ing and  legislation,  to  address  this  important 
issue  affecting  workers  and  their  families. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Women's  Committee. 

The  resolution  committee  concurs  with  this 
resolution,  and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  be  the  action  of  the  convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee;  what 
is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Moved.  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say, 
"Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  COLLINS:  Resolution  Number  9, 
Labor  Representation  on  College  Boards  of 
Trustees. 

Whereas:  The  education  and  educational  op- 
portunities of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  always  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO;  and 

Whereas:  The  Executive  Board  of  the  Mass. 
AFL-CIO  has  fought  for  increased  involvement 
in  all  aspects  of  education  in  the  Common- 
wealth through  their  endorsements  of  relatives 
of  Labor  and  students  on  the  Board  of  Regents; 
and 

Whereas:  The  Boards  of  Trustees  of  your 
State  colleges  and  universities  have  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  running  of  these  institutions; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  local 
unions  will  begin  a  campaign  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative of  organized  Labor  appointed  to  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  each  public  school  of 
higher  education. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Board. 

The  committee  concurs  with  this  resolution, 
and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  the  convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE  Moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  And  seconded? 

VOICE  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  move  was  seconded.  I 
would  just  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  before 
the  vote,  now,  this  is  a  very,  very  serious  issue. 
Education  is  one  of  the  three  main  components 
of  this  council.  One  is  legislation,  one  is  politi- 
cal, and  the  other  is  education,  and  that  is  where 
our  future  lies.  And  for  some  reason  I  have 
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slowly  become  aware  that  people  just  don't 
want  us  involved  in  the  education  and  the 
decisions  facing  the  future  of  education,  the 
direction  of  it.  We  had  to  fight  for  many  years 
to  have  a  person,  to  get  legislation  that  there 
would  be  a  Labor  person  on  the  Board  of 
Regents.  And  then  we  had  to  wait  three  years 
until  that  law  was  lived  up  to,  and  then  just 
recently  Ronald  Alman,  the  International 
Director  of  the  International  Textile  and  Gar- 
ment Workers,  became  the  first  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  representative  on  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

On  the  trusteeships  in  each  college,  we  have 
no  law  saying  that  they  will  be  appointed,  but  we 
have  had  governor  after  governor  say  "Of 
course  you  should  have  a  least  one."  And  we  are 
still  waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of  those  remarks. 

And  last  year  we  ran  into  a  bad  problem.  We 
have  had  good  cooperation  from  Governor 
Dukakis,  but  it  has  been  too  slow,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  reached  out  and  asked  us, 
"If  you  are  going  to  complain,  then  give  us  a  list." 
And  we  have  provided  a  list  for  each  college 
where  we  did  not  have  —  a  State  university  or 
college  where  we  did  not  have  a  trustee.  And 
somehow  there  was  a  mistake  made  and  when 
they  announced  the  appointments  in  the  paper, 
there  was  not  one  of  these,  I  think,  around  ten 
recommendations  that  we  forwarded. 

So  we,  Executive  Vice  Presidents  Tom  Evers 
and  Joseph  Joyce  from  the  Boston  Central 
Labor  Council  went  with  me  and  met  with  the 
Governor's  representative  at  last  and  Hale 
Champion  first,  Ed  Lakian,  and  we  explained 
what  happened  and  we  told  them  that  we  were 
not  there  for  the  explanatory  reasons,  we  were 
there  for  corrective  reasons.  And  we  were  there 
long  enough  to  have  Labor  voice  and  repre- 
sentation on  these  colleges  and  universities. 

And  they  have  been  working  to  correct  it.  We 
have  three  back  now,  Massasoit  and  three 
others,  and  they  have  given  us  a  position  on  the 
building  authorities  of  different  universities. 
But  a  greater  example  is,  and  I  want  to  see  that 
corrected,  and  I  want  you  to  support  this  coun- 
cil, is  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

There  are  three  major  campuses:  Amherst, 
Worcester,  and  Boston.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
educational  community,  the  State  college  and 
university.  We  do  not  have  a  representative  as 
a  trustee  on  that  big  Board  of  Trustees.  So  we 
are  taking  that  back  to  the  Governor's  office.  I 
know  that  he  wants  to  help  us,  but  we  have  got 
to  have  some  more  support  and  interest  from 
the  local  unions  and  the  rank  and  file. 

Now,  it  is  unacceptable  to  me  that  we  do  not 
have  one  Labor  person  on  each  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. And  I  would  hope  that  you  have  the  same 
thought  process  and  philosophy,  that  if  these 
are  your  kids  that  are  going  there,  and  are  basi- 
cally a  huge  majority,  amount  of  children  that 
go  to  the  State  university  and  colleges,  are 


union  kids,  are  union  families,  and  we  can't  have 
a  voice  in  the  direction  of  their  educational  fu- 
tures? It  does  not  make  sense,  it  is  un- 
reasonable, and  it  is  unacceptable.  So  that 
struggle  continues,  and  I  urge  you  to  send  let- 
ters of  support  to  the  Governor's  office  or  to 
my  office  encouraging  the  placement  of  at  least 
one  trustee  in  each  college  or  university  by  a 
Labor  person  from  the  organized  Labor,  the 
AFL-CIO  part  of  it.  We  would  deeply  ap- 
preciate that. 

On  the  motion  —  I  hope  that  gives  you  some 
insight  ~  move  to  vote.  All  those  in  favor  say, 
"Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  COLLINS:  Resolution  Number  10, 
Support  for  the  Legislative  Program. 

Whereas:  The  Mass.  AFL-CIO  Legislative 
Department  has  had  great  successes  in  bringing 
Labor's  message  to  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 

Whereas:  The  Executive  Board  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  has  always  encouraged 
and  given  its  support  for  the  successful  passage 
of  the  legislative  agenda  by  promoting 
programs  geared  toward  increasing  our  in- 
fluence in  the  legislative  process;  and 

Whereas:  One  such  program,  the  "Legisla- 
tive Liaison  Program",  has  been  highly  effective 
involving  the  union  members  in  this  process; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  every  local 
union  make  every  effort  to  assist  the  Legislative 
Department  in  the  lobbying  activities,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  each  affiliated 
local  union  assign  one  member  to  serve  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Legislative  Department's  Legislative  Liaison 
Program. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R  Osborn,  President, 
and  Martin  V.  Foley,  legislative  and  COPE 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

My  brother  and  sister  delegates,  the  Resolu- 
tion Committee  concurs  with  this  resolution, 
and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  this  convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  Resolu- 
tion Committee's  recommendation.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded.  I  would  just 
like  to  explain  a  little  bit  about  this.  This  is,  once 
again,  in  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  about 
29  boilerplate,  we  will  call  them,  pieces  of  legis- 
lation passed  in  favor  of  Labor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  governors,  and  it  isn't  easy.  I 
wish  the  national  had  the  success  story  that  we 
have  up  here,  but  it  could  only  occur,  once 
again,  as  in  my  opening  remarks,  without  your 
support  it  wouldn't  have  happened,  it  would  not 
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have  happened.  And  the  heart  and  soul  of  it  is 
that  we  developed  a  new  program,  that  we  call 
legislative  liaisons  or  legislative  coordinators, 
what  have  you. 

And  what  we  accomplished  was  to  get  past 
that  problem  of  reaching  out  to  business 
managers  and  presidents  of  local  unions,  where 
we  used  to  reach  out  for  letters  on  a  certain  bill, 
and  they  would  agree  with  all  sincerity,  and  then 
the  phone  would  ring,  and  then  you  pick  up  the 
phone  and  Jane  or  Johnny  had  been  fired  down 
on  the  work-  site,  workplace,  and  of  course  the 
priority  would  be  their  immediate  problem  for 
their  membership.  And  the  request  for  the  let- 
ters would  be  put  aside. 

Very  understandable;  but  it  was  defeating 
our  purpose  of  having  that  collar  of  numerous 
of  hundreds  of  letters  channeled  into  one  force 
and  directed  at  a  target.  So  what  we  requested 
as  an  adoption  of  a  program  by  each  local  union, 
that  the  business  manager  or  president,  the  ap- 
pointing power,  the  executive  board,  would 
seek  out  an  activist  who  had  interest  in  this  field 
of  legislation,  or  just  a  dedicated  trade  unionist. 

That  we  could  put  into  that  computer  that 
name  by  the  approval  of  the  leadership,  and  on 
certain  major  issues,  maybe  four  or  five  a  year, 
we  could  reach  out  to  them,  but  always  alerting 
the  leadership  that  we  are  doing  so.  And  they 
would  be  requested  to  generate  a  certain 
amount  of  letters  from  their  local  union.  A  local 
union  with  a  hundred  members,  we  might  re- 
quest one  letter,  maybe  from  the  liaison.  A  local 
union  of  500,  we  might  request  five  letters.  A 
local  union,  as  my  own  with  1 1,000  members,  we 
might  ask  for  50  to  75  letters. 

We  have  700  local  unions.  If  each  local  union 
would  have  a  legislative  liaison  that  we  could 
plug  into,  we  could  generate  in  any  given  48- 
hour  period  500  letters,  minimum,  to  a  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  to  a  governor,  to  a  State 
representative,  whoever.  We  have  done  it,  we 
have  done  it,  but  we  still,  for  some  reason,  only 
have  150  unions  that  have  sent  in  the  name  of  a 
legislative  liaison  person.  And  I  don't  think  it  is 
because  they  don't  believe  in  the  program,  be- 
cause it  is  a  can't-fail  type  of  process,  no  risk, 
this  participating  in  the  movement.  I  just  don't 
think  that  the  message  gets  back  and  stays  here. 

We  have  sent  out  mailings  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  I  would  greatly  appreciate 
that  each  delegate  return  to  their  local  union 
and  discuss  it  with  the  leadership,  or  if  you  have 
leadership  here,  discuss  it  with  your  member- 
ship. And  then  if  you  see  fit,  contact  our  office 
and  get  plugged  in  on  that  computer  of  ours  and 
join  in  on  a  great  program,  a  great  program, 
Legislative  Liaison.  Basically,  that  is  what  this 
resolution  is  asking  for,  that  type  of  support. 

On  the  motion,  all  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 


That  was  a  vote  and  so  orderea.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
microphone  a  brother  who  has  now  become  a 
friend.  He  came  here  from  far  across  the  land, 
California,  from  the  fields,  from  the  Farm 
Workers  Organization.  He  is  the  ex-political 
director  for  Cesar  Chavez,  and  he  has  been 
around,  Roberto,  but  this  message  is  a  good 
one.  We  are  now  going  to  hear  from  our  brother 
from  the  grape  boycott  of  the  Farm  Workers  of 
America,  Roberto  De  La  Cruz. 

Roberto? 

(Applause) 

MR.  DE  LA  CRUZ:  Thank  you,  Brother  Os- 
born,  for  such  a  warm  reception,  and  for  the 
help  that  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  has  given  farm 
workers  in  its  nearly  25  years  of  struggle. 

We  absolutely  could  never  have  been  able  to 
endure  this  long  without  that  type  of  support. 
And  now,  when  our  very  existence  is  again 
threatened  by  growing  communities  who  ignore 
the  farm  labor  laws,  and  a  California 
Republican  governor  by  the  name  of  George 
Deukmejian,  who  refuses  toenforce  it,  we  came 
last  year  to  ask  you  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
farm  workers  in  solidarity  once  more,  and  the 
Mass.  AFL-CIO  unions  responded. 

You  truly,  brothers  and  sisters,  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  solidarity.  We  thank  you  for 
that.  On  behalf  of  the  farm  workers,  Cesar 
Chavez  and  the  executive  board,  we  thank  you, 
we  truly  thank  you  for  the  type  of  support  that 
I  have  enjoyed,  my  family,  the  staff  who  has 
been  here,  not  just  in  Massachusetts,  but 
throughout  the  New  England  area. 

Also,  through  that  combined  strength  of  an 
international  grape  boycott,  California  farm 
workers  will  be  winning  back  many  of  the  same 
rights  as  other  workers,  the  right  to  organize 
and  negotiate  with  growers. 

But  at  the  same  time,  together  we  will  win  a 
crucial  battle  for  all  Americans,  the  right  to  ban 
the  use  of  five  of  the  most  dangerous  pesticides 
known  to  mankind  and,  I  might  add,  known  to 
womankind. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  winning  the  fight, 
but  we  need  to  keep  the  pressure  on.  Let  me 
share  a  few  indicators  that  show  how  wc  are  win- 
ning. In  Coachella,  California,  which  is  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  valley,  the  first  harvest 
site  of  grapes,  and  where  the  growers  get  their 
highest  prices  right  away,  because  it  is  the  first 
grapes  of  the  years,  in  that  valley  the  growers 
lost  over  $23  million  just  this  harvest  that 
started  in  May. 

And  the  harvest  goes  up  north  through  July, 
August,  and  it  just  finished  in  September  in  the 
central  valley,  which  is  the  birthplace  of  our 
union,  Delano,  California.  The  grower  com- 
munities started  harvesting  three  weeks  before 
the  harvest  because  they  had  not  had  any  room 
in  the  coolers,  the  storage  places.  They  couldn't 
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get  any  place,  so  they  stopped  harvesting.  So 
you  see,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  know  that,  and 
we  are  analyzing  the  other  results  of  the  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  that  they  lost  in 
Delano. 

The  growers,  of  course,  like  any  other 
management  group  or  any  boss,  blame  other 
things  as  to  why  they  are  losing  or  their  losses. 
They  blame  the  weather.  Growers  are  very 
funny.  Growers  cry  when  it  rains  and  when  it 
doesn't  rain  they  cry  also.  As  you  remember, 
some  of  you  might  be  from  the  farm  like  I  am, 
like  a  pig,  you  know  how  pigs  are  always  crying, 
but  they  never  stop  eating.  That  is  the  way 
growers  are,  they  are  always  crying,  they  also  cry 
about  the  shortage  to  workers.  They  didn't  have 
any  workers,  that  is  why  they  couldn't  pick  their 
harvest.  Also  the  quality  of  the  grapes  and  also 
the  quantity.  In  other  words,  they  were  saying 
that  they  had  too  much  competition  from  the 
grapes  coming  from  Mexico. 

They  increased  by  78  percent  of  their  adver- 
tisement, their  gimmicks  on  television  that 
show  the  grapes  as  a  natural  snack,  but  never, 
not  once  did  the  growers  mention  the  boycott, 
and  you  all,  brothers  and  sisters,  understand 
that.  The  growers  and  the  bosses  never  agree  to 
any  of  those  things  and  they  never  say  that  they 
are  being  beaten.  So  we  know  and  they  know 
that  we  have  had  an  impact  on  this  last  harvest 
of  the  grapes  because  the  fight,  brothers  and 
sisters,  is  a  fight  that  is  really  a  do-or-die  fight 
on  both  sides. 

You  see,  the  real  issue  at  stake  is  whether,  the 
right  for  60,000  grape  workers  to  have  a  union. 
That  is  the  issue;  so  that  the  agri-business  com- 
munity, together  with  the  grape  growers,  have 
joined  forces  to  destroy  us  and  the  hope  and  the 
inspiration  those  60,000  grape  workers,  to  be- 
come members  of  our  union  in  the  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America,  the  AFL-CIO. 

So,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  need  you  to  keep 
the  pressure  on,  we  need  you  to  continue  sup- 
porting us.  If  there  is  any  local  here  that  has  not 
seen  the  Wrath  of  Grapes,  the  14-minute  video 
that  we  have  shown  in  Massachusetts,  some  of 
your  locals  were  giving  it  out  for  free,  so  stop  by 
our  table,  and  you  as  delegates  sign  for  it  and 
we  give  it  to  you  for  free.  The  only  thing  we  ask 
is  that  you  show  it  to  your  members,  your  chur- 
ches, your  city  councilmen.  You  show  it  to  every 
man.  It  is  a  thing  that  harms  not  only  the 
workers,  the  consumers  throughout  North 
America,  because  of  those  poisons  on  those 
grapes. 

We  also,  of  course,  as  you  go  to  our  table,  ask 
you  to  stop  by  and  buy  some  of  those  buttons 
and  T  shirts,  because  that  is  the  way  we  raise 
funds  to  be  able  to  move  this  union  on.  And  as 
you  know,  we  as  farm  workers,  we  still  have  the 
same  philosophy,  we  work  for  $15  a  week  and 
room  and  board.  So  all  the  money  you  con- 
tribute goes  for  this  fight,  because,  you  see, 


brothers  and  sisters,  the  day  will  come  when  the 
growers  will  do  the  right  thing  for  farm  workers 
and  consumers  out  of  economic  necessity. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  that  day  may  not  come 
today,  that  day  may  not  come  this  year,  but  it 
will  come  some  day  soon.  And  when  that  day 
comes,  we  should  see  the  fulfillment  of  that  pas- 
sage from  the  Book  of  Matthew  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  last  should  be  first  and  the  first 
should  be  last.  And  on  that  day,  the  farm 
workers  and  their  friends  will  rejoice  in  victory. 

Thank  you.  Boycott  grapes. 

(Applause) 

And  as  you  know,  I  remember  all  the  unions, 
they  say,  "Oh  my  God,  here  comes  the  farm 
workers,  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets."  And 
it  is  true,  because  we  believe  in  the  fight  and  we 
also  believe  in  solidarity,  and  you  have  always 
helped  us.  We  appreciate  that.  As  I  mentioned, 
the  hundred-year  anniversary  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  hundred  years  of  labor,  we  this 
year  hit  our  25-year  anniversary.  In  May  over 
10,000  people  came  to  a  fiesta  that  we  had  in 
California.  People  from  throughout  Canada, 
people  from  the  East  Coast,  people  all  over  the 
country  came  to  celebrate  with  us,  on  that  farm- 
ing day,  the  25th  anniversary  of  our  union.  So 
Cesar  has  asked  me  to  give  this  as  a  show  of  ap- 
preciation in  Massachusetts  and  the  unions 
through  Brother  Arthur  Osborn,  because  he 
has  really  gone  out  of  his  way  as  a  union  leader 
here  in  this  State.  He  has  taken  me  to  almost 
every  central  labor  council  in  this  State,  intro- 
duces me,  shows  the  film  and  ask  for  your  help 
to  help  me.  So  on  behalf  of  Cesar  Chavez  and 
thousands  and  thousands  of  workers  you  all 
have  helped,  I  want  to  make  this  presentation 
to  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO. 

It  is  our  25 1  h -anniversary  flag,  and  it  says,  "To 
my  Brother  Arthur  Osborn,  Cesar  Chavez". 

Thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  for  all  of 
you,  too,  because  you  all  deserve  it. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  It  is  beautiful,  Roberto,  and 
I  will  have  that  displayed  in  my  office  on  behalf 
of  all  the  400,000  AFL-CIO  members  in  the 
family.  It  is  a  tribute  that  I  hope  every  state 
federation  will  achieve,  and,  for  the  boycott, 
and  if  they  do  the  boycott  will  be  won.  It  will  be 
won  here,  I  know. 

Member  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

MR  COLLINS:  Thank  you,  President  Os- 
born. We  are  going  to  move  ahead  a  little  bit. 
Resolution  19,  Support  for  Grape  Boycott. 

Whereas:  The  United  Farm  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  continue  to  struggle  for 
dignity  and  justice  for  farm  workers  throughout 
America;  and 

Whereas:  The  Agri-business  community  in 
California  in  cooperation  with  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
California  Agricultural  Labor  Relations  Board 
as  an  agent  for  safeguarding  rights;  and 
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Whereas:  Agri-business  continues  to  callous- 
ly disregard  the  health  and  safety  of  workers, 
community  residents  and  consumers  by  exces- 
sive use  of  dangerous  pesticides  in  food  produc- 
tion; and 

Whereas:  Farm  worker  President  Cesar 
Chavez  has  called  a  "Wrath  of  Grapes  Boycott" 
to  force  the  agri-business  community  to  return 
to  the  bargaining  table  and  pursue  meaningful 
negotiations  over  farm  workers'  rights  and  pes- 
ticides abuses; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  and  its  affiliates 
give  total  support  to  the  "Wrath  of  Grapes 
Boycott"  campaign  until  its  victorious  con- 
clusion. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 

And  the  Resolutions  Committee  concurs 
with  the  above  resolution,  and  I  move  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  this 
convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Moved.  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Discussion?  Move  to  the 
vote.  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  COLLINS:  Resolution  Number  11, 
Support  for  COPE. 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  play 
an  essential  role  in  determining  the  working 
conditions  of  our  members,  thereby  mandating 
our  presence  in  the  political  arena;  and 

Whereas:  Our  political  power  could  only 
reach  its  full  potential  by  total  solidarity  and 
participation  by  all  affiliated  local  unions; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  all  affiliates 
support  National  COPE  programs  so  that  we 
can  elect  our  friends  and  defeat  our  enemies. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R  Osborn,  President, 
and  Martin  Foley,  COPE  Director,  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO. 

And  the  Resolutions  Committee  concurs 
with  the  above  resolution.  And  I  move  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  this 
convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do 
we  have  a  motion  to  accept? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICE:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 


It  is  probably  apparent  to  you  that  we  are 
pushing  through  a  lot  of  the  non-controversial 
resolutions  during  this  afternoon's  session.  We 
have  many,  many  speakers.  In  fact,  so  many  we 
had  to  start  saying,  "No".  We  have  a  crowded 
schedule  tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  plus  some 
important  resolutions.  So,  therefore,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  during  the  first  after- 
noon where  the  schedule  is  somewhat  light  to 
bring  forth  these  resolutions  to  you  in  numbers. 
And  I  do  appreciate  your  interest  and  the  fact 
that  you  are  staying  here  in  the  hall  and  acting 
on  these  issues  that  are  not  probably  controver- 
sial, but  certainly  are  important.  And  when  we 
go  back  to  the  State  House  or  to  the  Congress, 
we  have  these  mandates,  because  that  is  what 
they  are,  mandates  to  the  officers  of  this  coun- 
cil to  work  on  these  issues  on  your  behalf,  so 
thank  you. 

Move  back  to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

MR  COLLINS:  Resolution  Number  12. 
Support  for  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Institute. 

Whereas:  The  A.  Phillip  Randolph 
Institute's  principal  objectives  are  to  encourage 
black  trade  unionists  to  become  politically  ac- 
tive at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level;  to  en- 
courage black  trade  unionists  to  become  active 
within  the  labor  movement;  the  development  of 
a  union  presence  in  the  black  community,  and 

Whereas:  The  Boston  Chapter  of  the  A.  Phil- 
lip Randolph  Institute  is  currently  undergoing 
a  major  reorganization  and  revitalization  with 
the  support  of  many  affiliated  locals  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  pledges  its  sup- 
port to  the  efforts  of  the  A.  Phillip  Randolph 
Institute  and  its  important  objectives. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Council. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  concurs  with 
this  resolution,  and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  be  the  action  of  this  convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  Your  have  heard  the 
Resolutions  Committee's  recommendations. 
Do  I  hear  a  motion  to  accept  that  recommen- 
dation? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  signify  by 
saying,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed?  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered.  Thank  you. 

MR  COLLINS:  Resolution  Number  13,  sup- 
port for  the  Massachusetts  Front  lash  Program. 

Whereas:  The  future  of  the  trade  union 
movement  rests  in  the  hands  of  ouryoung  mem- 
bers; and 

Whereas:  There  is  a  clear  and  definite  need 
to  organize,  educate  and  mobilize  our  young 
members;  and 
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Whereas:  Frontlash  has  been  previously  en- 
don^  ^d  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO;  and 

Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  Frontlash 
Program  has  recently  established  a  young 
worker  program  in  order  to  recruit  young  union 
members  for  participation  in  political  action, 
legislative  affairs,  organizing,  strike  support, 
and  boycott  support; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  affiliated 
local  unions  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
pledge  their  support  to  the  Massachusetts 
Frontlash  Program,  and  that  each  of  the  local 
unions  should  work  with  the  Massachusetts 
Frontlash  Program  to  insure  a  successful  young 
worker  program. 

Submitted  by  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  and  James  M.  Shaw, 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Frontlash 
Program. 

And  brother  and  sister  delegates,  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  concurs  with  this  resolution, 
and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  this  convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
Move  to  accept  and  seconded? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  COLLINS:  Resolution  Number  14, 
Support  for  COPE  Activities. 

Whereas:  The  COPE  program  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  is  based  on  maximizing 
grassroots  participation;  and 

Whereas:  Our  participation  in  Democratic 
Party  conventions,  voter  registration  drives,  a 
Special  Friends  Program,  statewide  ballot  in- 
itiatives, statewide  elections  and  all  the 
programs  implemented  by  COPE  can  only  be 
successful  when  officers  of  the  affiliated  unions 
are  committed  to  the  hands-on  participation  in 
the  COPE  programs  designed  and  imple- 
mented by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Coun- 
cil; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  officers 
of  all  affiliated  local  unions  make  every  effort 
to  participate  in  the  COPE  programs  designed 
and  implemented  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  Council;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  affiliated 
local  unions  contribute  financially  whenever 
possible  to  solicitations  from  Mass.  AFL-CIO 
COPE  for  specific  projects  and  programs  which 
require  additional  resources. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  Osborn,  President, 
Martin  Foley,  COPE  Director,  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO.  And  brother  and  sister  delegates,  the 
Resolutions    Committee    concurs    with    this 


resolution,  and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the 
committee  be  the  action  of  this  convention. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  the  recommen- 
dation. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  to  second  it? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  say  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
microphone  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
industrial  unions,  Joseph  Faherty.  He  is  going 
to  bring  you  a  message  on  behalf  of  the  Labor 
Guild. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Arthur. 

The  Labor  Guild,  for  people  who  are  not 
from  the  Greater  Boston  area,  is  a  group  of 
trade  unionists  dedicated  to  putting  on  a  school 
of  industrial  relations,  in  its  25th,  at  least  25th 
year  in  this  area.  Thirty-fifth,  excuse  me.  And 
we  run  a  school  in  Quincy  one  night  a  week  for 
eight  weeks  during  the  spring  and  during  the 
winter  season. 

The  Labor  Guild  also  has  a  fundraiser  every 
year,  and  it  is  called  the  Cushing-Gavin  Award. 
And  on  December  4th,  in  this  hotel,  the  Labor 
Guild  will  again  sponsor  the  Cushing-Gavin 
Award.  That  award  will  go  to  an  outstanding 
person  in  Labor  along  with  a  management  and 
a  neutral.  The  committee  now  is  accepting 
nominations  for  this  award,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  on  your  way  out,  during  the  week  that  you 
are  here,  to  stop  by  the  Labor  Guild  table.  It  is 
right  outside  on  the  right  of  the  lobby,  and  pick 
up  the  nomination  paper.  It  is  a  very  prestigious 
award  for  a  member  of  the  Labor  movement  to 
receive.  There  are  usually  12  to  1300  people  that 
attend  the  dinner,  and  if  you  have  a  person  in 
mind  that  would  fulfill  the  qualifications  for  the 
award,  I  would  suggest  putting  his  or  her  name 
in. 

They  are  looking  for  the  input,  and  I  believe 
that  with  your  help  we  will  get  the  name  of 
somebody  who  is,  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
receive  that  award.  The  Labor  Guild  has 
probably  had  more  students  coming  up  from 
the  Grater  Boston  area  than  any  other  trade 
union  school,  with  the  exception  of  a  building 
trades  apprentice  program  that  I  know  of. 

They  also  have  a  book  out  there  called  "Your 
Rights  on  the  Job".  It  is  written  for  unions.  It 
was  written  by  Bob  Schwartz,  a  union  attorney 
in  the  local  area,  and  it  now  includes,  with  an 
update,  the  new  workers'  comp.  law. 

If  anybody  is  interested  in  what  your  rights  on 
the  job  are  that  are  not  covered  by  your  con- 
tract, or  what  the  law  is,  take  a  look  at  the  book. 
It  would  be  very  helpful. 
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Arthur,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  will  now  return  to 
resolutions. 

MR.  COLLINS:  Resolution  Number  15, 
Support  The  Scholarship  Program. 

Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Council  is  in  the  process  of  formulating  plans 
for  the  1988  scholarship  program  to  be  con- 
ducted in  high  schools  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas:  Our  scholarship  program  is  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  with  over 
$95,000  awarded  to  participating  students  in 
1987;  and 

Whereas:  We  would  like  to  assist  a  greater 
number  of  students  with  our  immediate  goal  of 
surpassing  $100,000  in  scholarships  in  1988; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  affiliates 
of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council  not 
currently  participating,  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scholarship  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  program  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  Council. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R  Osborn,  President 
and  Education  Director. 

Brother  and  sister  delegates,  the  Resolutions 
Committee  is  in  concurrence  with  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee be  the  action  of  this  convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Do 
I  hear  a  motion  to  accept  that  recommenda- 
tion? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

One  more. 

MR  COLLINS:  Resolution  Number  16, 
Support  For  South  African  Workers  Against 
Apartheid. 

Whereas:  The  system  of  apartheid  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  government  of  South  Africa  is  a 
basic  assault  on  human  rights  and  dignity,  and 

Whereas:  Pretoria  has  systematically  sup- 
pressed independent  trade  unionists  and  those 
people  who  speak  out  on  behalf  of  human  dig- 
nity, workers'  rights  and  racial  equality,  and 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  South  African 
Trade  Unions  is  at  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
against  apartheid; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  and  its  affiliates 
pledge  its  continued  support  for  the  inde- 
pendent trade  union  movement  in  South 
Africa,  that  country's  principal  force  for  peace- 
ful change. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 


And  brother  and  sister  delegates,  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  concurs  with  this  resolution, 
and  I  move  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  this  convention. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  recommendation,  I  have 
heard  that  it  has  been  moved.  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Discussion?  All  those  in 
favor  of  this  resolution  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you,  Eddie,  for  your  stewardship 
today. 

I  want  to  repeat  some  of  the  announcements. 
There  will  be  a  caucus  for  the  IBEW  in  Room 
1249  at  noon  tomorrow.  A  workshop  in  the 
Hancock  Room  for  the  A.  Phillip  Randolph  In- 
stitute tomorrow.  And  also,  I  am  now  calling  on 
behalf  of  the  Chairman  a  meeting  of  the  Ap- 
peals and  Grievances  Committee  for  10  o'clock 
tomorrow,  in  Room  423. 10  o'clock  tomorrow, 
Appeals  and  Grievances  Committee,  Chairman 
Don  Leahy,  IBEW  1505;  James  Kelley,  IBEW 
522;  John  Donegan,  NAGE;  Frank  Papineau, 
UFCW  1445;  Duke  Carter,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Painters;  Laura  Spencer, 
AFSCME.  Please  report  for  a  meeting  of  the 
Appeals  and  Grievances  Committee,  10 
o'clock,  Room  423,  tomorrow  morning. 

At  this  time,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  have,  as 
I  said,  a  jam-packed  agenda  tomorrow  and  the 
next  day.  The  Governor,  Senate  President  Bul- 
ger and  all  the  rest  of  them  coming  down.  Ted 
Kennedy  will  be  here  at  a  certain  time.  Your  in- 
dulgence will  be  greatly  appreciated  this  after- 
noon. We  have  moved  through  many 
resolutions.  I  think  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
urge  you  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  I 
am  calling  for  an  early  adjournment,  rest  of  the 
afternoon  visiting  the  union  label. 

You  are  aware,  once  again,  the  reception 
room,  Bob  Haynes  has  sent  up  another  note 
that  he  is  in  Room  1588.  Have  a  libation  up 
there.  You  could  have  a  libation  in  Suite  600. 

And  at  this  time  I  will  entertain  a  motion,  if 
there  are  no  objections. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  to  adjourn. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye 

MR.  OSBORN:  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Time  ended  3:06  p.m.) 
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MR.  LYDON:  Would  you  please  rise  for  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag? 

ft  edge) 

MR.  LYDON:  Good  morning.  My  name  is 
Joe  Lydon.  I  am  an  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Mass.  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO,  public  sec- 
tor. 

(Applause) 

At  this  time  I  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  Rabbi  Bookspan  from  the  Temple 
Beth  Torah  in  Brookline. 

(Invocation  by  Rabbi  Bookspan) 

MR  LYDON:  At  this  time  I  will  call  on  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  please.  Oh,  I'm  sorry, 
the  Credentials. 

MS.  KING:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman, 
delegates  to  the  30th  convention  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO.  This  is  the  first  report  of 
the  Credentials  Committee.  As  of  9:30  this 
morning  there  were  properly  registered  450 
delegates,  representing  279  unions  and  153,588 
members. 

There  was  a  protest  on  the  credentials  on 
Local  26.  A  delegate  protested  a  seating  of  the 
delegates  from  that  local.  The  Credential  Com- 
mittee ruled  to  seat  the  delegates  as  named  on 
the  credentials  as  presented  by  the  president, 
and  we  have  sent  it  to  the  Appeals  and 
Grievance  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  adoption  of  this 
report  and  I  so  move. 

MS.  FESTA:  Point  of  information,  please.  I 
would  like  to  protest  the  delegates,  six  of  the 
delegates  from  Local  26,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
my  story  here  on  the  floor  at  this  convention  and 
put  it  up  to  the  body. 

MR  LYDON:  It  has  been  referred  to  the 
Appeals  and  Grievance  Committee,  sister. 

MS.  FESTA:  That  doesn't  give  me  the  right 
to  tell  these  people  what  happened? 

MR  LYDON:  You  can't  say  it  on  the  floor. 
It  is  to  the  Appeals  Committee. 

MS.  FESTA:  Then  will  I  be  allowed  to  tell  my 
story  on  the  floor?  Usually  it  is  supposed  to 
come  to  the  floor,  any  protest. 

MR  LYDON:  The  Chairman  moves  you  are 
out  of  order. 

You  heard  the  report  of  the  committee.  What 
is  your  pleasure?  All  those  in  favor  ~ 

MS.  FESTA:  I  would  like  to  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  and  I  would  like  to  put  it 
up  to  the  people  here  whether  I  could  speak  or 
tell  the  story,  or  not. 

MR  LYDON:  Sister,  I  believe  you  are  out  of 
order.  You  will  have  to  take  it  to  the  Appeals 
Committee. 

MS.  FESTA:  I  am  not  out  of  order  as  far  as 
parliamentary  decision,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appeal 
the  decision  of  the  Chair.  Is  there  a  second  on 
it? 

VOICE:  Second. 

And  have  to  take  a  vote  on  it. 

MR  LYDON:  All  those  in  favor? 


VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  LYDON:  Opposed? 

VOICES:  No. 

MR  LYDON:  All  right,  sister. 

MS.  FESTA:  In  Local  26  we  have  a  bylaw 
which  says  delegates  to  a  convention  have  to  be 
elected  according  to  the  bylaw.  Notice  must  be 
sent  out  to  the  membership.  The  notice  was 
sent  out  the  end  of  May  to  all  the  members  of 
Local  26.  There  would  be  a  delegate  election  at 
the  June  meeting. 

At  the  June  meeting  there  was  a  motion  to 
elect  eight  delegates,  send  a  total  of  ten.  Two  by 
virtue  of  their  office.  The  President,  Mr. 
Bogata,  ran  that  election.  It  was  a  secret  ballot 
election.  The  results  were  announced  at  the 
meeting  three  months  later. 

At  the  meeting  he  commenced  properly,  read 
who  won  the  election,  then  asked  for  a  motion 
to  expand  the  delegation  to  16.  I  got  up  on  a 
point  of  information  and  told  him  he  could  not 
alter  an  election  in  anyway.  He  said  he  can  if  he 
gets  the  motion,  and  he  got  the  motion  and 
passed  it.  Then  made  the  motion  to  take  the 
people's  hundred  dollars  away  from  them  that 
they  get  to  come  here  for  a  whole  week.  And 
that  way  he  could  become'a  dictator  and  control 
who  could  come  here  and  who  could  not. 

But  anyway,  I  told  him  I  would  go  through  the 
process  to  my  international,  which  I  went  right 
away  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Department,  which  he 
told  me  I  had  to  go,  which  told  me  I  had  to  go 
to  Arthur  Osbom  and  the  Credentials  Commit- 
tee. 

And  I  did  that  and  now  I  am  here  on  the  floor. 
Those  people  were  not  elected.  There  were  only 
eight  elected  delegates.  He  could  not  alter  that. 
I  have  two  parliamentarians  who  said  he  could 
not  expand  it  without  sending  a  notice  to  the 
whole  membership  and  allowing  the  whole 
membership  to  vote  for  16  delegates  rather 
than  eight.  So,  therefore,  they  haven't  been 
deemed  the  right  to  vote  for  16. 

I  believe  it's  up  the  AFL-CIO  to  defend  the 
rights  of  all  of  the  members  of  Labor  in  this 
state. 

Thank  you. 

MR  LYDON:  Thank  you 

(Applause) 

MR  LYDON:  We  cannot  accept  a  motion  on 
that  until  after  the  Appeals  Committee.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  accept  a  motion  on  it. 

MS.  FESTA:  All  right,  I  will  ask  for  the  mo- 
tion later. 

MR  LYDON:  Thank  you,  sister. 

You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee.  All  those  in  favor? 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  LYDON:  Opposed? 

VOICES:  No. 

MR  LYDON:  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered. 
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The  next  person  I  would  like  to  introduce 
really  needs  no  introduction  here.  He  is  a 
former  vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO,  the  Machinists  Union,  and  it  has 
been  mypleasure  and  privilege  to  serve  with  our 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Paul  Eustace. 

Paul? 

(Applause) 

MR.  EUSTACE:  Thank  you,  Joe.  Good 
morning,  delegates.  I  will  make  my  remarks 
brief  this  morning.  I  would  just  like  to  keep  you 
updated  on  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Executive 
office  of  labor,  and  those  issues  today  center 
around  what  were  found  to  be  a  very  important 
issue  in  the  Commonwealth,  education. 

Now,  it  may  sound  strange  that  a  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  dealing  with  those  issues  of  education, 
but  we  found  out,  through  the  numerous  plant 
closings  that  we  have  been  involved  in,  which 
you  know  as  well  as  I  that  there  have  been  many 
across  the  Commonwealth  in  the  last  five  years, 
we  found  one  startling  fact.  When  we  went  to 
try  and  bring  people  into  what  we  now  refer  to 
as  workers  assistance  centers,  we  found  that  a 
lot  of  these  people,  people  that  had  been  work- 
ing for  15, 20,  and  25,  30  years,  lack  basic  skills 
of  reading  and  math. 

So  it  was  very  difficult  to  put  these  people 
back  into  the  job  market  because  things  have 
changed  over  time.  And  they  may  have  received 
their  jobs  from  relatives  or  friends  or  family, 
and  did  a  good  job  and  worked  hard  and  long, 
built  the  house,  the  car,  maybe  the  summer 
place,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  with  that  disaster  of 
a  closing  or  a  layoff,  found  themselves  unable 
to  get  a  job. 

Before  the  reading  issue  became  big  in  the 
Commonwealth,  our  office  was  working  to  cor- 
rect the  situation,  and  lot  of  people  did  not 
believe  it,  that  we  had  people  working.  Yes,  in 
fact,  we  had  union  officers  who  were  in  fact 
functionally  illiterate.  So.  we  are  doing  what  I 
am  very  proud  of  now,  workplace  education 
projects  around  the  Commonwealth  that  go  to 
the  plant  or  adjacent  to  the  plant,  and  help  in- 
crease the  skills  of  these  people  in  bringing  this 
one  step  further,  for  those  people  who  are  now 
working  and  can  read  and  write  and  compute, 
to  increase  their  skills  so  that  they  can  compete 
in  the  '90's  and  in  the  year  2000. 

These  programs  are  very,  very  important,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  this  Commonwealth,  and  this 
country,  in  fact,  cannot  survive  with  the  skills  we 
now  have.  And  government  has  to  be  at  fault. 
For  those  people  graduating  from  high  school 
today  and  going  on  to  four  years  of  college,  the 
government  spends  approximately  $12,000  per 
year  per  student.  For  those  who  graduate  from 
high  school,  or  drop  out  prior  to,  and  go  on  to 
some  other  form  of  education,  be  that  of  an  ap- 
prentice program  or  to  work  or  to  some  other 
type  of  training,  the  figure  is  almost  zero. 


Now,  we  know  that  everyone  is  not  college- 
bound,  and  we  as  Labor  have  got  to  start  telling 
our  legislators,  both  in  the  State  and  in 
Washington,  that  these  people,  these  young 
people,  the  life  of  our  country  and  our  State, 
need  more  help.  And  there  are  many  ways  we 
could  do  that.  And  we  have  started  in  the  Com- 
monwealth with  the  model  programs,  but  we 
need  more  monies,  and  we  need  more  support. 
Remember  that  when  you  are  talking  to  the 
legislators,  that  we  need  that  help. 

Labor  is  in  a  difficult  time,  as  I  see  looking 
around.  The  prevailing  rate.  I  was  around  last 
night  talking  to  a  few  people,  and  you  always  get 
it,  even  in  a  hall  like  this,  that  those  people  in 
the  public  and  in  the  industrial  sector,  don't  for- 
get, this  is  all  of  our  battle,  because  when  they 
start  cutting  one,  they  are  cutting  all. 

I  come  out  of  the  airline  industry,  and  I  know 
that  you  people  who  have  been  reading  the 
paper  in  the  last  three  days  see  what  is  happen- 
ing to  a  place  that  I  worked  at,  which  is  Eastern 
Airlines.  Don't  think  it  is  only  an  attack  on  the 
construction  workers,  or  maybe  the  school  bus 
drivers,  it  is  an  attack  that  has  been  going  on 
since  this  administration  has  been  in 
Washington.  Hence  my  next  subject. 

We  have  in  the  Commonwealth,  I  feel,  an  ex- 
cellent man  to  go  to  Washington,  a  man  who, 
virtually  every  issue  that  this  AFL-CIO  has 
brought  before  him  in  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  resolved.  It  is  not  rhetoric,  you  all  know 
that.  It  is  not  rhetoric  at  all.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  out  on  the  stump  today,  all  across  this 
country,  but  specifically  in  Iowa  and  New 
Hampshire,  saying  what  they  will  do. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  ask  you  to  think  about 
what  this  man  has  done,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
make  the  right  decision  if  you  have  not  already, 
and  to  bring  that  point  one  inch  further  when 
you  are  across  the  country,  which  many  of  you 
travel  frequently.  I  would  like  you  to  bring  the 
message  to  your  brothers  and  sisters  across  the 
country,  and  tell  them  that  we  have  a  man  here 
in  Massachusetts  that  can  do  the  job. 

One  other  issue  I  would  like  to  discuss  brief- 
ly is  a  piece  that,  if  you  have  also  been  reading 
the  newspaper  on  health  care,  we  have  a  bill,  the 
Governor  has  a  bill,  that  has  been  through  the 
House,  that  has  been  put  off  for  a  week,  but  we 
could  use  every  person's  help  in  this  room.  This 
is  not  a  program  that  was  put  on  the  table  main- 
ly to  assist  the  Governor  in  running  for  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  program  that  I  have  been  in  this  hall 
for  20  years,  and  I  have  been  in  union  halls 
across  the  country  for  over  20  years,  and  Labor 
has  always  talked  about  universal  health.  It  has 
been  one  of  their  prime  issues  for  many,  many 
years. 

Today  we  have  a  person  in  this  State  who  has 
had  the  gumption  and  the  guts  to  put  it  on  the 
table.  It  can  pass,  and  you  people  can  go  across 
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the  country  and  say,  "We  did  it.  We  did  it  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  we  are  leading  the  way  again." 

The  Governor  will  be  here  tomorrow,  and  I 
know  he  will  be  talking  about  it,  and  I  hope  you 
will  listen,  and  I  hope  you  act.  I  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  AFL-CIO  on  this  issue  with  Nancy 
Mills,  who  has  done  an  extremely  good  job, 
Marty  Foley.  We  have  cleared  all  the  issues 
which  remain  for  Labor.  Labor  should  be  with 
us  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  hope  you  will  be. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  today. 

(Applause) 

MR.  LYDON:  The  next  person  I  don't  feel 
needs  and  introduction.  I  would  like  to,  rather, 
present  him  to  you,  and  that  is  our  next  speaker, 
the  Senate  President,  Bill  Bulger,  and  he  has 
been  a  friend  of  Labor  at  every  chance. 

Senator  Bulger? 

MR.  BULGER:  Thanks  very  much,  Joe 
Lydon  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  really  nice 
to  be  here  with  you  with  morning.  It  is  kind  of  a 
nice,  casual  atmosphere,  actually,  and  I  know  it 
is  a  friendly  audience  because  I  am  quite  confi- 
dent there  is  nobody  here  this  morning  from  the 
Town  of  Weston,  Massachusetts;  is  the  correct? 

Is  there  anybody  from  Weston  here?  Let  me 
tell  you,  I  am  a  household  word  in  Weston, 
Mass.  I  was  at  the  Symphony  last  week,  and  a 
lady  went  by,  she  was  all  bedecked  in  jewelry, 
she  looked  like  a  million  dollars,  and  I  am  sure 
she  had  that,  and  she  said,  "You  are  a  household 
word  in  my  town."  Well,  pretty  soon  we  are 
going  to  have  the  new  incinerator  out  there  in 
Weston,  and  we,  by  the  way,  just  in  fairness  to 
the  folks  from  Weston,  I  didn't  come  here  to 
talk  about  incinerator  sites,  but  it  is  a  fascinat- 
ing little  subject. 

The  town  newspaper  there,  known  as  the 
Wayland-Weston  Town  Crier,  has  actually  en- 
dorsed the  proposal  that  I  have  offered,  and, 
truthfully,  they  said  it  was  better  than  many  of 
the  other  proposals  that  had  been  made  for  the 
Town  of  Weston.  It  is  right  off  Rte.  128,  and  it 
is  receiving  very  serious  consideration  out 
there. 

So,  it  goes  to  show  that  there  is  something 
that  South  Boston  offers  Weston,  a  new  in- 
cinerator. 

It  is  very  nice  to  be  here  this  morning.  I  know 
that,  again,  the  mood  is  rather  casual  at  this 
time.  The  elections  seem  to  be  -  are  they  all  set- 
tled beforehand,  the  elections?  Most  of  them 
are;  most  of  them  are.  It  sounds  like  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senate.  I  mean,  do  you  get  elected 
around  here  for  life?  I  remember  my  own 
slogan  was,  "Give  a  young  man  a  chance."  That 
was  at  the  beginning.  Now,  of  course,  the  slogan 
is,  There  is  no  substitute  for  experience."  And 
so  we  are  there.  But  anyways,  it  is  pleasing,  ac- 
tually, if  the  differences  have  been  worked  out. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  couple  of  words,  only  a 
very  few  words  about  the  leadership  of  your  or- 
ganization. I  am  very,  I  am  mightily  impressed 


by  it,  the  people  that  you  select  have  already 
done  one  great  job  for  you.  And  even  at  a  time 
when,  at  least  on  the  political  scene,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  apathy  on  the  matter  of  political 
office,  and  that  seems  to  be  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  important  time 
when  the  kinds  of  people,  the  quality  of  the 
people  that  we  send  for  the  task  of  representing 
us,  and  especially  for  you,  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. As  Secretary  Eustace  pointed  out, 
we  have  a  massive  bill  presently  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives  on  the 
matter  of  health  care,  a  subject  very  important 
to  every  single  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
state.  And  every  voice  will  be  heard,  every  inter- 
est will  be  heard  and  is  being  heard  at  this  time. 

And  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  there  be 
an  articulate,  intelligent,  carefully  modulated 
voice  of  reason  from  organized  Labor.  The 
people  who  most  need  to  be  remembered,  as 
this  measure  is  being  crafted  and  changed  and 
deleted  and  amended  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  the  constituency  that  needs  a  voice  the 
most  of  all,  is  the  constituency  which  you  repre- 
sent. Really,  400,000  workers  across  this  State 
are  represented  by  you,  and  their  families  and 
they  depend  upon  you. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  in  the  past,  when  we 
have  had  issues  like  the  reorganization  and  the 
reformation  of  the  industrial  accident  laws  in 
this  State,  organized  Labor,  Marti  Foley,  and  so 
many  others  have  been  right  in  the  thick  of  the 
negotiation,  the  thick  of  the  change,  the 
fashioningof  a  good  measure.  And  indeed,  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  working  quite  well,  the 
measure  that  was  put  through  only  a  little  while 
ago,  a  session  ago,  and  it  is  working  quite  well. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  some  fine- 
tuning  needed  in  the  workmen's  comp.  law,  but, 
again,  we  are  back  with  each  other,  and  we  are 
working  it  out  together.  That  is  the  way  it  has 
gone  in  the  Commonwealth  in  recent  time.  It 
has  been  highly  beneficial  to  all  of  our  people, 
and  it  has  to  keep  up.  Even  if  there  is  a  quiet- 
ness on  the  political  scene,  in  the  unions  or  on 
the  political,  those  running  for  public  office,  if 
it  is  quiet,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  nonetheless  im- 
portant, and  I  submit  that  it  is  more  important 
now  than  ever.  Whatever  advantages  we  have 
gained  here  in  Massachusetts,  whatever  the 
economy  has  benefitted  from,  has  to  be  im- 
proved upon,  so  that  it  could  be  even  more  all- 
inclusive,  so  that  everyone,  no  matter  who  he  or 
she  is,  participates  in  what  is  really  an  economic 
prosperity  in  this  Commonwealth. 

And  in  order  to  make  sure  that  there  is  an  all- 
inclusive  participation,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  good,  articulate  voices  among  the  repre- 
sentatives. And  this  means  you  and  it  means  the 
people  that  you  send  up  to  Beacon  Hill  or  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  interests  of  people 
who  cannot  be  there  themselves,  nor  do  they 
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have  the  time  nor  inclination  to  come  to  terms 
and  come  to  the  understanding  of  every  detail 
of  the  legislative  matters  that  come  before  us. 

So  good,  honest,  hard-working,  diligent, 
competent  representation  is  needed  on  matters 
as  massive  as  the  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
come  before  the  Massachusetts  House  only  this 
week,  with  such  measures,  there  is  even  more 
of  a  need.  I  mean,  the  complexities  of  that  legis- 
lation make  it  almost  Byzantine,  it  really  re- 
quires a  dedicated  person  to  get  in  there  and 
work  up  the  nitty-gritty  of  it. 

No  one  knows  the  issues  that  are  being 
worked  at  day  in  and  day  out.  Nobody  can  ap- 
preciate the  kind  of  effort  and  diligence  that  is 
required,  so  it  takes  a  person  who  is  willing  to 
do  it  even  without  appreciation  from  his  own 
constituency.  But  you  have  had  that  kind  of  per- 
son before,  you  have  had  them  as  of  late,  and  I 
believe  you  have  them  now  again.  And  I  can  tell 
you  we  welcome  what  they  have  to  tell  us  on  the 
matters  of  pension  reform,  workmen's  comp. 
changes,  and  now  the  health  bills,  whatever  it  is, 
right  to  know  legislation,  these  kinds  of  things. 

We  welcome  what  you  have  to  say.  We  repre- 
sent you.  After  all,  the  very  same  people  are  rep- 
resented by  people  like  me  as  are  represented 
by  you.  So  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and 
to  greet  all  of  you.  It  is,  like  I  say,  a  friendly 
audience,  because  nobody  here  is  going  to  have 
the  incinerator  in  his  or  her  district,  it  is  going 
to  Weston. 

By  the  way,  is  there  anybody  here  from  Wes- 
ton? Has  anybody  ever  been  to  Weston?  You 
know,  I  fly  over  it  and  this  -  by  the  way,  Senator 
Pines  has  arrived  from  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

(Applause) 

It  is  great  to  see  Senator  Pines  here,  and  she 
will  be  up  here  in  a  second.  That  is  great.  You 
know,  I  talk  too  much.  I  always  tell  them  about 
my  daughter  Kathleen,  who  one  day  she  was 
going  by  my  little  study  a  home  and  she  had  a 
book  in  her  hand  and  she  is  in  college,  you  know, 
and  she  said  "Is  mom  around,  dad?"  And  I  said, 
"No,  she  is  out  shopping,  Kathleen.  Is  there 
something  I  could  do?" 

She  said,  "I  just  have  a  question."  And  I  said, 
"Oh,  a  question  for  school?  Can  I  help  you  with 
that?"  And  she  said,  "No."  I  said,  "Why  don't  you 
ask  me  the  question?"  And  she  said, "  I  really 
don't  even  know  that  much  about  it." 

That  kind  of  gives  you  the  message.  In  fact,  I 
will  get  out  of  the  way.  Thank  you,  thank  you. 

(Applause) 

We  are  posing  for  a  picture.  Flynn  is  the 
name,  Ray  Flynn. 

(Laughter) 

MR.  LYDON:  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce to  you  Senator  Lois  Pines,  the  Senate 
Chair  for  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, the  Democratic  Senator  from  Newton,  rep- 
resenting the  Senate's  Second  Middlesex  and 
Norfolk  District,  Brookline  and  Newton. 


Senator  Pines? 

(Applause) 

MS.  PINES:  Thank  you  very  much,  Joe. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  for  affording  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes 
today. 

As  a  long  friend  of  Labor,  and  as  the  new 
Senate  Chair  of  the  Commerce  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  very  much  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  in  the  Legislature,  and  I  am  very 
heartened,  heartened  by  the  continued  vigor 
and  energy  of  those  of  you  who  are  here  today, 
and  heartened  by  the  positive  initiatives  the 
AFL  has  advanced  within  the  Statehouse. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  four  key  areas 
of  concern  which  I  am  committed  to  pursuing 
in  the  following  year  Child  care,  economic 
development,  worker  health  and  safety,  and 
workmen's  compensation.  Some  of  these  you 
will  recognize  as  long-time  Labor  priorities.  In 
my  opinion,  all  of  these  are,  in  fact,  Labor's  is- 
sues, and  all  are  areas  in  which  the  AF  of  L  has 
recently  been  active. 

The  availability  of  high-quality,  affordable 
early  childhood  education  and  day-care 
programs  is  not  longer  a  women's  issue,  given 
the  drastic  changes  in  the  work  force  and  fami- 
ly structure.  It  is  clearly  a  children's  issue,  a 
family  issue,  and  a  Labor  issue. 

(Applause) 

We  know  that  by  1990,  over  60  percent  of  all 
women  with  children  under  six  will  be  working 
outside  the  home.  We  also  know  that  providing 
quality  programs  for  preschool  children  results 
in  major  social  and  educational,  economic 
benefits  to  these  children,  and,  therefore,  for 
society.  It  is  time  that  access  to  affordable, 
quality  early  childhood  education  and  child  care 
be  made  a  right,  not  a  privilege. 

(Applause) 

Organized  Labor  can  play  a  major  role  in 
making  this  a  reality,  and  I  hope  you  will  join  me 
in  that  effort. 

(Applause) 

This  past  summer  I  succeeded  in  passing 
legislation  which  establishes  a  special  commis- 
sion to  study  how  to  provide  universal  child 
care.  The  Senate  President  played  a  key  role  in 
making  that  a  reality.  I  thank  the  AFL  for  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  very  directly  in  this  coming 
year  on  this  issue. 

Also,  on  the  top  of  my  agenda  is  economic 
development.  By  "economic  development",  I 
mean  programs  to  expand  our  exports  and  to 
attract  foreign  investment  in  our  State.  By 
"economic  development",  I  mean  programs  that 
target  assistance  to  specific  industries  and 
regions  within  the  Commonwealth.  And  by 
"economic  development",  I  mean  programs 
which  encourage  private  firms  to  adopt  more 
progressive  managerial  practices,  oriented  to 
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the  long  term,  and  not  simply  to  the  next 
quarterly  report. 

Since  June  of  1984,  Massachusetts  has  lost, 
as  all  of  us  very  well  know,  some  75,000 
manufacturing  jobs,  jobs  that  are  higher- 
paying,  traditional  union  jobs.  This  is  not  ac- 
ceptable in  Massachusetts  in  1987. 
Massachusetts  must  become  a  more  effective 
player  in  the  international  economic 
marketplace.  We  must  become  more  aggressive 
sales  people.  There  is  much  that  State  govern- 
ment can  do  to  assist  Massachusetts  companies 
in  increasing  their  exports,  and  in  attracting 
foreign  investment  capital. 

With  the  present  rate  of  exchange  of  the  dol- 
lar, now  is  clearly  the  time  to  expand  the  State's 
efforts  in  these  areas.  I  am  glad  to  report,  as  a 
first  step,  I  succeeded  this  past  July  in  getting 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  operation  of  foreign  trade  offices 
in  Europe  and  in  Japan.  Those  offices  can 
provide  us  with  the  crucial  on-site,  day-to-day 
presence  that  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  expand 
our  employment  base  in  this  State. 

Next,  I  hop  to  pass  legislation  to  provide 
financial  incentive  and  assistance  to  companies 
who  are  trying  to  break  into  new  export 
markets.  In  addition,  the  Commerce  and  Labor 
Committee  has  received  a  number  of  proposals 
designed  to  assist  and  stimulate  economic 
development  in  targeted  regions  and  industries 
within  the  Commonwealth.  I  note  with  interest 
the  AFL  and  associated  industries  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  have  been  dis- 
cussing investment  tax  credits  as  a  way  to  spur 
growth  in  the  manufacturing  sector  and  to 
create  quality  jobs. 

I  am  committed  to  working  closely  with  the 
AFL  and  with  business  to  draft  thoughtful 
economic  policies  which  effectively  target 
needy  industries  and  regions  and  yield  concrete 
economic  benefits  for  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Worker  health  and  safety,  as  some  of  you  may 
know,  has  been  a  long-standing  concern  of  mine 
since  my  days  as  a  State  representative,  and  I 
have  worked  with  you  back  then  on  those  issues. 
In  1975 1  established  the  first  commission  in  the 
national  focusing  on  the  dangers  of  asbestos  ex- 
posure. I  pledge  to  maintain  my  commitment  to 
this  issue  over  the  next  month.  I'm  sorry,  over 
the  past  month,  and  I  assume  over  the  next 
weeks  and  months. 

I  have  been  working  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  building  trades,  to  draft  new 
regulations  regulating  people's  exposure  to  as- 
bestos. It  is  my  goal  that  the  Massachusetts 
regulations  be  the  most  stringent  in  the  nation. 

Tough  regulations  are  not  enough,  as  we  all 
know.  It  is  my  responsibility,  I  believe,  to  make 
sure  that  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries has  the  enforcement  tools  that  it  needs 


to  make  these  regulations  a  reality,  and  to  in- 
sure that  companies  in  this  Commonwealth  live 
up  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  these  regulations. 
And  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  obtain  the  fund- 
ing that  is  necessary  to  hire  the  needed  addi- 
tional on-site  inspectors  here  in  the 
Commonwealth,  but  I  am  going  to  need  your 
help  to  do  that. 

In  the  next  few  months  the  Commerce  and 
Labor  Committee  will  also  focus  its  attention 
on  some  of  the  very  much  needed  changes  in  the 
workmen's  compensation  system.  As  you  may 
know,  the  AFL  has  played  a  key  role  in  the  1985 
workers'  compensation  reform  act  and  is  very 
actively  involved  in  negotiating  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  The  law  made  sweeping 
changes  in  compensating  injured  workers  but, 
however,  while  the  system  is  working  well  in  ad- 
dressing new  cases,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  han- 
dling the  back-leg  of  pending  cases  prior  to 
November  of  1986.  It  is  unacceptable  that  some 
injured  workers  have  been  waiting  years  for 
their  cases  to  be  resolved.  Fortunately,  the  AFL 
and  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts 
have  been  meeting  to  develop  a  legislative 
resolution,  and  through  their  cooperative  ef- 
forts I  am  optimistic  that  our  committee  will  in- 
troduce legislation  to  solve  the  backlog 
problem  once  and  for  all. 

Those  are  four  major  priorities  which  I  in- 
tend to  enlist  your  support  for.  In  turn,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  my  door  is  open.  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  you  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead.  And  in  closing  I  would  like  to  share 
some  thoughts.  Times  have  been  tough  for  or- 
ganized Labor.  We  have  seen  union  member- 
ship decrease;  our  Federal  government  has 
grown  hostile;  we  have  seen  the  decline  of  tradi- 
tional unionized  industries,  and  the  rise  of  new 
industries  that  are  harder  to  organize. 

According  to  some  of  the  so-called  experts, 
the  future  is  gloomy  for  Labor,  but  I  don't  buy 
that.  The  same  dire  predictions  of  demise  were 
made  in  the  1920's,  and  '30's,  just  prior  to  the 
period  of  Labor's  greatest  progress  in  this  cen- 
tury. The  spirit  and  commitment  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  room  is  brilliant  rebuttal,  I 
believe,  to  the  naysayers  and  the  pessimists  of 
today. 

I  have  faith  that,  like  Labor's  leaders  60  years 
ago,  the  men  and  women  in  this  room  will 
respond  to  adversity  by  daring  to  develop  new 
approaches  to  traditional  Labor  issues,  and  by 
expanding  the  vision  of  what  Labor's  issues 
must  be  in  the  '80's  and  '90's.  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  succeed,  and  I  intend  to  support  you  in 
your  efforts  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

Thank  you  very  much  forgiving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity for  being  with  you  today. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Senator  Lois 
Pines.  I  will  tell  you,  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
International  Coordinating  Council,  but  Lois 
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had  left  that  council  just  before  she  came  back 
to  the  Senate,  before  she  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  she  did  a  hangup  job.  She  brought  in  many, 
many  new,  innovative  ideas,  which  has  resulted 
in  many  jobs  here  in  the  Commonwealth.  I  am 
sure  she  will  continue  to  create  a  good  atmos- 
phere for  Labor,  and  a  fair  deal  in  the  commit- 
tee that  she  chairs,  the  Labor  Committee. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  Chairman  to  the  microphone. 
We  have  a  few  resolutions  before  our  next 
speaker,  Frank  Myers. 

Jack  Taylor,  Chairman. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Resolution  Number  17  on  page  10  of  your  green 
resolution  booklet.  Support  for  "Special 
Friends"  Program. 

Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  has 
developed  a  proven  program  to  elect  proven 
Labor  legislators  to  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; and 

Whereas:  By  judiciously  utilizing  our  resour- 
ces in  targeted  races  COPE  has  demonstrated 
that  through  grassroots  activity  we  can  be  a 
powerful  organization  on  the  legislative  district 
level;  and 

Whereas:  The  continued  success  of  our  "Spe- 
cial Friends"  program  will  allow  us  to  develop  a 
strong  nucleus  of  pro-Labor  legislators  and 
potential  leaders  in  the  General  Court; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Central 
Labor  Councils  and  affiliated  local  unions  con- 
tinue to  fully  participate  in  the  COPE  "Special 
Friends"  Program. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R  Osborn,  President, 
and  Martin  Foley,  COPE  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
has  concurred  with  Resolution  Number  17,  and 
I  move,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chair  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  on  Resolution  Number  17,  Support 
For  "Special  Friends"  Program. 

Do  I  hear  a  motion  to  accept  it? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR  OSBORN:  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor  of  this  resolution  say, 
"Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  TAYLOR  Resolution  Number  18, 
Support  for  Committee  on  Senior  Citizens. 

Whereas:  Retirees  when  activated  can  be  a 
powerful  force  in  Labor's  political  operation; 
and 

Whereas:  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Committee  on  Senior  Citizens  is  currently  or- 
ganizing chapters  on  the  Congressional  district 
level;  and 


Whereas:  The  COPE  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  will  be  in  need  of 
massive  resources  in  the  1988  elections; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Central 
Labor  bodies  and  affiliated  local  unions  make 
every  effort  to  activate  retirees  in  coordination 
with  the  Committee  on  Senior  Citizens. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  and  Kenneth  J.  Mangan, 
State  Coordinator,  COPE  Retiree  Program. 

Mr.  Chair,  the  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  18. 1  move, 
sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee  on 
support  for  the  Senior  Friends  Program.  It  is 
really  the  retiree  COPE  program  now.  Do  I 
hear  a  motion  made  to  accept  that  resolution? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded.  Discus- 
sions? 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

MR  TAYLOR  Resolution  Number  20, 
Support  for  John  Morrell  &  Company  Boycott. 

Whereas:  Since  1981  John  Morrell  &  Com- 
pany has  used  threats  of  plant  closings  and 
layoffs  to  extract  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  from 
its  workers  in  forced  wage  concessions;  and 

Whereas:  The  members  of  UFCW  Local 
1142,  refusing  further  calls  for  concessions  by 
Morrell,  have  been  on  strike  since  March  9, 
1987;  and 

Whereas:  John  Morrell  &  Company  has 
refused  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  UFCW 
Local  1142  and  has  initiated  union-busting  tac- 
tics, including  the  hiring  of  scab  labor;  and 

Whereas:  The  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union  has  effective 
August  13,  1987,  called  for  a  boycott  of  John 
Morrell  &  Company  products; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  endorses  the 
boycott  of  John  Morrell  &  Company  and  urges 
its  affiliated  unions  to  educate  their  member- 
ship concerning  the  Morrell  boycott. 

Submitted  by  UFCW  Local  328,  UFCW 
Local  1445,  UFCW  Local  1459,  UFCW  Local 
15,  UFCW  Local  592  and  UFCW  Local  37. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
has  concurred  with  Resolution  Number  20,  and 
I  move,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Resolutions  Committee  on 
this  boycott  resolution.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded? 
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VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  this  time,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce to  you,  bringing  you  a  message  from  the 
national  AFL-CIO  regional  headquarters,  the 
new  Regional  Director,  Frank  Myers. 

We  held  a  special  mass  this  morning  for  our 
late  and  dear  friend,  regional  director  John  O'- 
Malley,  who  left  us  just  recently,  after  a  long 
struggle  against  odds  he  could  not  overcome. 

Frank  Myers  has  served  his  apprenticeship, 
and  has  served  it  well,  as  the  assistant  director 
for  many  years  here  in  New  England.  Frank 
Myers  has  shown  he  has  what  it  takes,  and  I  am 
sure,  and  I  know  you  will  agree,  too,  as  you  get 
to  know  Frank  better  in  the  years  to  come  in  his 
new  job  as  director,  that  we  will  have  the  full 
support  of  his  office  and  our  road  will  be  less 
bumpy  under  his  leadership. 

Frank  Myers,  our  friend  and  brother,  the  new 
regional  director  from  New  England. 

(Applause) 

MR  MYERS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  this  morning 
and  to  bring  you  fraternal  greetings  from  the 
AFL-CIO. 

I  want,  first,  to  recognize  this  organization, 
its  leaders,  and  the  members  it  represents.  I 
want  to  recognize  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
for  having  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  State  federations  in  the  country,  and  I  look 
forward  to  a  long  and  fruitful  association  with 
them. 

I  would  like  to  use  my  time  this  morning  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  some  problems  we  are 
facing,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  I  do 
that,  because  that  is  our  job,  dealing  with 
problems;  workers'  problems. 

I  have,  on  occasion,  over  the  year,  quoted 
what  George  Meany  used  to  say  is  the  fun- 
damental objective  of  trade  unionists,  and  that 
is  that,  no  matter  where  it  is,  its  role  is  to  see 
that  people  with  too  much  power  don't  kick 
workers  around. 

Now,  in  the  best  of  times  for  unions,  that  is 
no  easy  task;  but  in  times  like  these,  the  task  is 
even  more  difficult.  I  guess  it  is  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  our  unions  have  fallen  on 
hard  times,  and  the  Labor  movement  is  being 
challenged  in  a  very  serious  way.  But  there  is 
nothing  new  in  that.  Indeed,  adversity  is  our  na- 
tional habitat;  it  is  the  ground  upon  which  we 
educate  and  organize  our  members  to  rise  up  in 
defense  of  their  own  rights,  and  in  defense  of 
the  rights  of  others. 

Six  years  ago,  our  enemies  and  critics  seized 
upon  the  president  busting  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller union,  as  evidence  that  Labor's  day  was 


done.  Well,  anybody  that  knows  anything  about 
this  movement  of  ours  could  have  told  them 
that  to  Labor  no  setback  is  permanent  and  no 
defeat  is  final.  Recently  the  controllers  proved 
it  by  voting  in  a  union  to  represent  them. 

What  our  opponents  never  seem  to  under- 
stand is  that,  as  long  as  employers  are  tempted 
to  reduce  wages  and  working  conditions  to  the 
lowest  levels,  as  long  as  they  are  tempted  to 
preclude  workers  from  any  meaningful  par- 
ticipation in  the  decisions  which  affect  them, 
there  will  always  be  a  need  for  unions  to  restrain 
theirworst  tendencies  and  to  protect  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  American  standard  of 
living  is  still  under  attack.  Stockholders  are 
doing  well,  and  top  corporate  executives  are 
doingwell,  but  most  workers  remain  behind  the 
economic  eight  ball. 

Workers  displaced  by  plant  closings  know 
who  pays  the  price  for  the  wave  of  mergers  and 
hostile  takeovers  which  have  swept  through  the 
economy.  We  will  continue  questioning  and  op- 
posing the  system  of  values  which  weighs  the 
claims  of  speculators  who  own  stock  for  30 
minutes  more  than  the  benefits  to  workers  who 
devote  30  years  of  their  lives  to  their  job. 

The  people  who  control  this  economy  have 
forgotten  what  it  is  for.  The  point  of  any 
economic  enterprise  is  to  make,  or  do  some- 
thing of  value  that  creates  jobs  and  generates 
money  that  can  be  exchanged  for  the  things  that 
other  people  make  or  do. 

Instead,  today  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
squandered  on  the  buying  and  selling  and 
demolition  of  companies  by  people  who  have  no 
idea  of  producing  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods.  We 
are  calling  on  Congress  to  stop  this  orgy  of  cor- 
porate cannibalism,  and  to  give  some  protec- 
tion to  the  workers  and  communities  who  are 
the  victims.  The  nomination  of  Robert  Bork  to 
be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  of  grave  importance  to  all  Americans.  The 
AFL-CIO  opposes  the  nomination,  and  calls  on 
the  Senate  to  use  its  independent  advice  and 
consent  powers  to  reject  that  nomination. 

(Applause) 

On  other  matters,  too,  we  will  continue  to 
look  out  for  the  interest  of  workers.  We  will 
continue  to  work  for  trade  legislation  that  will 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  and  help  American 
workers  regain  lost  jobs.  Our  trade  deficits 
amounted  to  $170  billion  in  1986.  Millions  of 
jobs  have  been  lost;  no  section  of  the  economy 
is  untouched.  Factories  are  closing  and  com- 
munities are  devastated.  U.S.  trade  laws  must 
be  made  more  realistic  and  must  assure  that  the 
excess  of  foreign  imports  do  not  continue.  We 
must  continue  to  get  the  employers  who  want 
the  right  to  subject  workers  to  polygraph  or 
drunk  tests  without  cause,  but  refuse  to  respect 
our  responsibilities  to  obey  laws  on  immigra- 
tion. And  we  will  continue  working  for  the  day 
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when  employers  not  only  talk  about  workers- 
management  cooperation,  but  prove  they  mean 
it  by  understanding  what  we  do,  and  by  respect- 
ing our  right  to  exist  and  to  speak  for  our  mem- 
bers. 

And  we  will  continue  to  progress,  democracy 
at  work,  to  help  elect  national  leaders  who  have 
something  better  in  mind  for  the  country  then 
what  Ronald  Reagan  has  produced.  We  ask  not 
more  from  any  President  than  that  they  faith- 
fully execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution, 
and  administer  the  nation's  laws  fairly  and  im- 
partially. 

But  under  this  administration  many  laws 
have  been  enforced  selectively,  to  say  the  least. 
Those  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  workers  join- 
ing a  union,  those  requiring  employers  to 
provide  the  safe  and  healthy  work  conditions, 
and  those  designed  to  protect  ordinary  people 
from  the  power  of  concentrated  wealth,  have 
become  nearly  meaningless.  What  we  would 
like  most  to  see  in  the  next  administration  is  an 
effort  to  breathe  life  into  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  flag,  so  that  this  country  shall  be- 
come, in  truth,  one  nation,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all,  including  working  people,  includ- 
ing the  young,  the  old,  the  sick  and  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  not  exclusively  those  who  hold 
the  greatest  economic  and  political  power. 

Probably  because  the  national  Labor  move- 
ment has  been  around  for  a  hundred  years, 
watching  administrations  come  and  go,  we  are 
not  afraid  of  adjusting  tactics  or  assuming  new 
strategies.  We  have  supported  administrations, 
we  have  opposed  administrations,  we  have 
remained  an  independent  breed,  the  trade 
union  movement.  We  have  faced  tough  lineups 
in  Congress,  and  we  have  endured.  We  have 
survived  because  we  have  great  confidence  in 
what  we  are  doing,  and  from  that  confidence 
have  the  inner  strength  to  adapt  to  change. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Labor  movement 
has  served  its  members  well,  because  of  the  way 
in  which  trade  union  ideas  percolate  up  from 
the  lowest  rungs,  as  a  result  of  our  democratic 
structure. 

Because  the  trade  union  movement  will  al- 
ways retain  this  feature  of  democracy,  we  will 
never  be  wanting  in  ideas.  And  so,  as  we  search 
for  new  ideas  to  meet  the  challenges  that  lie 
ahead,  and  as  we  grapple  with  the  problems 
about  us,  let  us,  above  all  else,  continue  to  make 
sure  that  people  with  too  much  power  don't  kick 
workers  around.  And  if  we  do  that,  we  have 
done  our  job. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  A 
good  message,  Frank,  we  appreciate  it. 

Brother  from  the  floor,  would  you  identify 
yourself  and  your  organization. 


MR  DEARY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman.  My  name  is  Tom  Deary,  and  I  am  an 
international  representative  with  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electronic  Workers,  and  I  am 
an  editor  of  The  Commentary  newsletter.  Just 
a  brief  announcement. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  communications  will 
be  one  of  the  serious  keys  to  Labor's  successes 
in  the  1990's.  For  the  past  several  months  I  have, 
with  the  financial  and  moral  support  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  local  unions,  been  asking 
trade  unionists  throughout  the  union  if  they 
believe  a  trade  newsletter  is  needed.  An  outline 
of  this  proposed  Labor  news  and  commentary 
project  was  recently  made  to  the  Northeast 
Regional  AFL-CIO  11-state  council. 

I  want  to  thank  President  Osborn  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  to  let  all  of  you  know  about 
this  project.  You  will  be  hearing  more  about  it 
in  the  months  ahead.  With  your  support  and  en- 
couragement and  praise,  by  this  time  next  year, 
we  will  all  have  our  own  Labor  newspaper. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  At  this  time  will  Tom  Evers, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Building 
Trades,  escort  our  next  speaker,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Murphy,  to  the  podium. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  you  this 
morning  a  message  from  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  office.  A  young  women  who  has 
worked  her  way  up  to  one  of  the  highest  levels 
of  leadership  in  this  entire  Commonwealth.  It 
has  not  been  easy  for  her  to  do,  she  has  had  to 
take  on  many  prestigious  and  well-qualified  op- 
ponents seeking  similar  titles  of  office. 

Evelyn  Murphy,  to  those  who  know  her,  has 
proved  that  she  is  a  fighter  and  she  can  bounce 
back  after  any  adversity.  Evelyn  Murphy  has 
been  taking  on  a  greater  role  in  the  past  few 
months  than  any  lieutenant  governor  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Commonwealth.  And  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  me  and  our  Council  to  present  to 
you,  for  her  message,  our  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Evelyn  Murphy. 

Evelyn? 

(Applause) 

MS.  MURPHY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Ar- 
thur, for  the  generous  introduction. 

It  has  taken  me  a  long  time  to  get  here.  I  am 
not  young  anymore,  but  other  than  that  the  rest 
of  it  was  accurate,  and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Execu- 
tive Board  members  and  delegates.  Thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address  you 
this  morning.  I  come  here  this  morning,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  to  bring  you  my  best  wishes, 
and  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  you.  I  am  proud 
to  be  here.  And  I  am  proud  to  be  committed  to 
the  same  goals  and  ideals  as  all  of  you. 

When  I  was  Secretary  of  Economic  Environ- 
mental Affairs,  I  helped  to  create  30,000  con- 
structions jobs,  jobs  protected  by  prevailing 
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wage.  When  I  was  running  for  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  1982,  I  spoke  before  you  and 
proudly  supported  prevailing  wage.  When  I  was 
running  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  I  again 
stated  my  support  for  protecting  prevailing 
wage,  and  today  I  stand  here  before  you  and  say, 
firmly,  unshakably,  undeniably,  that  I  support 
prevailing  wage,  and  anyone  that  thinks  or  says 
to  the  contrary  is  wrong. 

(Applause) 

As  Lieutenant  Governor,  I  am  concerned. 
There  are  people  in  this  State  that  are  very 
serious  about  repealing  our  prevailing  wage 
laws,  laws  which  protect  all  building  trade 
workers.  Organized  and  unorganized  Labor  has 
fought  for  over  a  hundred  years  to  protect  the 
right  of  workers,  to  secure  decent  wages, 
benefits,  and  working  conditions  for  their  mem- 
bers, and  as  a  result  virtually  every  worker  in  the 
United  States  has  won  a  better  life. 

I  will  not  stand  still  and  watch  us  get  pushed 
out  this  time.  I  will  not  stand  still  and  watch  us 
get  pushed  back  in  time.  We  must  all  work 
together  to  protect  the  building  trades,  and  in 
protecting  them  we  protect  all  workers. 

Last  week,  when  I  met  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Building  Trades  and  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  I  offered  them  my  help 
in  fighting  to  keep  our  prevailing  wage  laws. 
Today  I  would  like  to  restate  that  promise  to 
each  and  every  one  of  you  here.  I  will  help  to 
develop  a  strategy  for  you;  I  will  speak  out  on 
your  behalf;  I  will  use  my  office  to  the  fullest  to 
help  win  this  fight. 

(Applause) 

There  is  another  cause  which  brings  us 
together  this  year,  our  Governor's  fight  to  win 
the  White  House.  As  my  good  friend  Paul  Eus- 
tace said  earlier,  we  must  work  as  hard  as  we  can 
for  Mike  Dukakis.  I  firmly  believe  that  Mike  is 
our  best  chance  to  recapture  the  White  House, 
our  best  chance  to  bring  Labor  back  to  the 
table,  will  be  our  best  President  since  Jack  Ken- 
nedy. 

(Applause) 

As  the  Governor  campaigns  throughout  this 
nation,  more  and  more  people  are  becoming  ex- 
cited by  the  Massachusetts  success  story.  Other 
states  are  looking  closer  at  us  to  learn  how  we 
turned  our  State  around.  Massachusetts  is  a 
leader,  we  are  a  national  model;  and  Labor  has 
played  a  very  important  part  in  our  success.  Not 
only  is  our  work  force  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  helping  to  make  our  economy  stronger 
and  better,  but  you  as  labor  leaders  have  helped 
this  State  become  innovative  and  effective.  You 
have  helped  lead  the  way  to  State  laws  that  truly 
help  working  people,  laws  that  protect  workers 
from  dangerous  chemicals  in  the  workplace,  on- 
the-job  injuries,  and  plant  closings  and  layoffs. 

As  I  work  with  my  counterparts  across  the 
country,  they  are  amazed  at  all  of  this,  and  en- 
vious that  we  have  solved  the  problems  that 


plague  them.  We  are  years  ahead  of  many  other 
states.  We,  as  your  statewide  elected  officials, 
thank  you  for  your  help  and  dedication  in  our 
successes.  But  there  remains  much  work  to  be 
done.  We  must  help  spread  our  success  stories 
to  all  workers  and  to  all  families  in  this  country. 
We  must  tackle  the  problems  which  face  our 
children  and  give  them  the  finest  education  pos- 
sible. 

During  the  next  year,  let's  fight  together  to 
protect  workers,  your  jobs,  your  wages  here  in 
Massachusetts,  and  to  bring  strong  leadership 
to  Washington. 

I  also  want  to  offer  my  congratulations  in  ad- 
vance for  the  AFL-CIO  officers  who  are  going 
to  be  elected  on  Friday.  I  look  forward  to  four 
more  years  of  strong  leadership  by  President 
Osborn  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  all 
of  you,  and  I  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  the 
support,  the  opportunity  to  come  here  and  say 
to  all  of  you,  this  is  the  time  to  stand  tall  and 
defeat  any  of  the  voices  against  prevailing  wage. 
This  is  the  time;  I  am  going  to  use  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  office;  and  we  are  going 
to  win  this  one. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Our  next  speaker,  scheduled 
speaker,  is  our  dear  friend  the  Auditor,  Joe  De- 
Nucci,  and  it  is  only  people  like  Joe  who  would 
do  this  and  offer  so  quickly  to  me,  your  chair- 
person —  we  have  strikers  with  us  from  Jay, 
Maine.  I  know  you  all  know  the  sad  details,  the 
paper  struggle  up  in  Jay,  Maine.  They  came  all 
the  way  down  and  I  told  them  our  schedule  was 
crammed  so  full  I  would  get  them  on  if  we  could. 
Joe  DeNucci  has  agreed  to  move  back  so  they 
could  bring  a  brief  message  about  that  struggle. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  mike  Al  Camire, 
a  field  rep  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  this  region. 

MR  CAMIRE:  Mr.  President,  officers, 
delegates  and  guests  to  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO. 
There  is  currently  going  on  in  Jay,  Maine,  a 
strike  by  1200  United  Paperworkers.  Not  as 
highly  visible  as  the  NFL  strike,  but  a  strike 
nevertheless.  Now  into  the  sixteenth  week,  the 
national  AFL-CIO,  through  the  regional  office 
and  regional  director,  Frank  Myers,  supported 
efforts  to  that  end.  And  I  have  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing one  of  the  striking  members  of  Local 
14  today,  for  a  short  message. 

Brother  Ray  Pineau? 

(Applause) 

MR.  PINEAU:  I  am  not  a  public  speaker,  but 
I  came  down  from  the  local.  I  am  just  a  mem- 
ber, and  16  weeks  ago,  we  struck  International 
Paper  Company  for  no  concessions,  no  loss  of 
seniority  bargaining.  Two  months  prior  to  our 
strike  a  Mobile,  Alabama  mill  was  locked  out, 
same  contract.  A  week  prior  to  our  strike  the 
Pearson,  Wisconsin  strike,  same  contract.  A 
week  after  our  strike,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsyl- 
vania struck,  same  contract.  Last  week,  Gar- 
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diner,  Oregon  and  Menasha,  Wisconsin  both 
gave  strike  votes  and  as  yet  they  haven't  joined 
our  collective  bargaining  pool,  same  contract. 

We  are  not  negotiating  one  to  one,  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  Jay,  Maine,  Local  14 
IEU.  They  have  some  big  guns  out  there  and 
they  are  hitting  us  hard  everywhere.  We  really 
thank  the  AFL-CIO,  especially.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  support  from  Charlie  O'Leary  up  in 
Maine,  and  from  different  locals  all  over  the 
country.  And  I  can  say  we  are  learning  a  lesson 
the  hard  way.  We  sat  back.  There  was  a  lot  of 
sympathy  in  the  membership,  and  we  had  to 
learn  through  getting  slapped  in  the  face  to  real- 
ize that  this  is  a  big  fight. 

Georgia  Pacific  is  coming  up  with  negotia- 
tions in  six  of  their  paper  mills,  and  four  of  these 
mills  are  going  to  the  table  with  a  strike  vote, 
and  the  other  two  mills  will  line  up  immediate- 
ly. When  they  go  to  the  table  they  will  tell  Geor- 
gia Pacific,  Labor  is  strong,  the  union  is  strong. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  CAMIRE:  To  finish  up  this  up,  I  would 
just  like  you  people  to  know  that  there  is  a 
hundred  percent  solidarity  within  that  local. 
There  has  been  one  or  two  people  cross  the 
picket  line,  but  if  you  really  want  to  see  a  show, 
come  up  on  Wednesday  night  to  Jay,  Maine  and 
see  some  1500  people  assembled  at  a  rally. 
Every  week,  not  sporadically,  but  every  week. 

There  are  two  requests  that  I  will  leave  you 
with.  One,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  for  you  to  make 
a  financial  contribution  to  those  people,  the 
check  would  get  there,  make  it  out  to  Local  14, 
and  simply  address  it  to  simply  Local  14,  Jay, 
Maine,  and  if  you  ever  get  up  and  you  want  to 
see  a  real  show,  come  up  on  Wednesday  night, 
every  Wednesday  night,  and  thank  you  very 
much. 

MR.  OSBORN:  And  if  you  want  to,  you  can 
send  the  check  made  out  to  Local  14,  Paper- 
makers,  to  our  office,  and  we  will  make  sure  we 
forward  it  up.  And  one  of  these  weeks,  we  will 
give  you  notice,  we  will  probably  be  leading  a 
Massachusetts  caravan  up  to  the  strikers'  head- 
quarters. It  is  a  small  town,  and  if  you  see  the 
solidarity  and  the  good  feeling  of  these  people 
who  are  up  against  great  odds,  it  would  make 
you  feel  good  to  be  reborn  as  a  trade  unionist. 

The  next  speaker,  Auditor  Joe  DeNucci.  Joe 
grew  up  in  the  Silver  Lake  part  of  Newton,  and 
that  part  of  Newton  are  good,  solid  people.  But 
the  call  of  the  day,  like  in  many  neighborhoods, 
like  the  one  I  grew  up  in,  many  times  you  either 
had  to  fight  or  run.  Joe  has  always  been  able  to 
stand  up.  He  entered  into  the  profession  of 
professional  boxing,  leading  middleweight  con- 
tender. He  showed  his  heart  and  his  courage  in 
that  profession. 

Joe  became  a  representative.  He  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  freshman  class  as  the  outstanding 
rep  in  the  freshman  class  in  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives in  Massachusetts,  again  because  he 
knew  how  to  fight  and  when  to  fight  and  who  to 
fight  for.  Now  as  Auditor,  a  great  responsibility 
goes  with  that  office.  He  has  proven,  again,  just 
recently,  that  he  will  make  the  tough  calls  and 
he  will  fight  for  what  he  believes  is  right  and 
what  is  legal,  but  always  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  workers  of  Massachusetts. 

He  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  he  is  a  dear  friend 
of  yours,  our  Auditor  and  friend,  Joe  DeNucci. 

Joe? 

(Applause) 

MR  DeNUCCI:  Thank  you  very  much,  Ar- 
thur. You  are  my  friend  and  I  wish  you  all  the 
best. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  this  morning,  sin- 
cerely glad  to  be  here  among  friends.  It  is  nice 
to  know  you  are  among  friends.  Your  support 
has  been  invaluable  to  me  throughout  my 
career,  particularly  during  my  first  statewide 
campaign  for  State  Auditor,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  how  much  I  appreciate  that. 

I  think  it  is  an  important  message  the  Labor 
doesn't  forget  its  friends.  Thank  is  important. 

I  believe  that  we  share  common  goals  and 
common  values.  I  come  from  a  working-class 
family,  and  I  know  what  hard  work  is  all  about. 

More  importantly,  during  my  ten  years  as 
State  Representative  and  six  years  as  the  House 
chairman,  Committee  on  Human  Services  and 
Elderly  Affairs,  and  now  as  State  Auditor, 
Labor  and  I  have  worked  together  for  the  same 
political  goals,  social  and  economic  justice.  And 
as  State  Auditor  I  have  the  power  to  continue 
to  fight  for  those  goals  by  being  a  positive  force 
in  making  State  government  more  effective, 
and  more  efficient,  to  make  sure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  help  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  society, 
by  insisting  that  government  programs  and  ser- 
vices are  working  as  intended. 

I  know  that  I  am  talking  to  a  group  that  un- 
derstands and  respects  political  and  economic 
power.  The  coalition  of  Labor  and  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  the  single  most  im- 
portant force  in  making  this  society  what  it  is 
today.  You  established  a  standard  of  living  that 
a  lot  of  people  now  take  for  granted.  Ironically, 
it  may  seem  that  you  have  now  been  to  success- 
ful, a  successfulness  which  leads  to  complacen- 
cy- 

The  result  of  this  is  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  tax  on  Labor.  People  are  being  pushed  out  of 
manufacturing  jobs  and  forced  into  taking 
lower-paid  jobs.  Even  in  Massachusetts, 
prevailing  wage  is  under  attack. 

In  this  same  manner,  union  gains  are 
threatened  with  erosion.  There  is  also  a  tenden- 
cy to  blame  unions  for  economic  problems  that 
are  not  of  their  making.  Those  who  blame  the 
unions  for  the  failure  of  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry have  not  looked  at  the  recycled  steel 
market  in  Japan.  Those  who  blame  the  unions 
for  the  decline  in  the  American  automobile  in- 
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dustiy  ignore  management's  lack  of  proper 
planning  and  understanding  of  the  consumer. 
Those  who  blame  air  traffic  controllers  for  the 
problems  in  the  air  have  forgotten  the  Reagan 
administration's  destruction  of  PATCO  as  a 
union. 

I  have  faith,  however,  in  your  ability  to  over- 
come these  adversities,  and  to  restore  the 
unions  to  their  position  of  preeminence  as  the 
protector  of  workers. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  the  importance 
for  American  economic  justice  and  for  yoursel- 
ves that  you  be  recognized  as  a  powerful  politi- 
cal force  in  American  politics. 

One  important  message  is  not  to  forget  your 
friends,  those  who  have  stood  with  you. 
Another  is  to  reach  out,  reach  out  to  issues  that 
are  not  seen  as  purely  self-interest  in  order  to 
broaden  the  mass  appeal. 

Labor  is  powerful  when  it  is  active,  especial- 
ly at  the  local  level,  voter  registration,  phone 
banks,  and  working  for  candidates.  You  must 
continually  forge  alliances  with  groups  who,  by 
themselves,  cannot  achieve  economic  justice. 
With  them,  you  will  form  a  coalition  that  will 
resist  attempts  to  diminish  your  power.  And 
together  you  will  be  a  crucial  and  vital  force  in 
renewing  the  commitment  to  social  progress  in 
America.  So  I  just  want  to,  again,  thank  you  for 
being  my  friend,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here 
this  morning,  and  I  wish  you  all  the  best  in  all 
your  endeavors. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  with  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Would  the  chairman  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  Jack  Taylor,  come  for- 
ward. 

MR  DALIA:  Mr.  Chair,  could  a  procedural 
motion  be  in  order? 

MR  OSBORN:  State  your  name,  your  or- 
ganization. 

MR  DALIA:  Ed  Dalia,  Local  66.  We  have  a 
long  agenda  and  many  speakers,  I  think.  Per- 
haps, to  expedite  things,  since  we  all  have  the 
resolution  book  in  front  of  us,  that  we  may 
waive  the  reading  of  the  "whereases"  and  simp- 
ly read  the  resolution  and  recommendations  of 
the  committee. 

MR  OSBORN:  If  there  is  no  objection,  this 
procedure  has  been  enacted  before  in  this  con- 
vention. We  will  adopt  that  policy  and  that  prac- 
tice; at  a  given  time  when  we  could  return  back, 
we  will  do  that.  I  appreciate  that  recommenda- 
tion. If  there  are  no  objections,  that  is  what  we 
will  do. 

Jim? 

MR  TAYLOR:  No  one  appreciates  it  more 
than  this  speaker.  Thank  you,  brother. 

Resolution  Number  23.  Support  for  Ship- 
builders, Inc. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  support 
efforts  of  Shipbuilders,  Inc.  to  retain  the  Fore 


River  Shipyard  as  a  working  shipbuilding  and 
repair  facility. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
has  concurred  with  Resolution  Number  23.  I 
move,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  the  body. 

VOICE:  I  make  a  motion  that  we  adopt  the 
resolution. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  motion  has  been  moved 
to  adopt.  Is  there  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  OSBORN:  Brother  at  the  microphone, 
if  you  would  state  your  name  and  the  organiza- 
tion from  which  you  come. 

MR  DURAN:  Local  5,  Arthur  Duran,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Quincy  Shipyard,  as  it 
w^s  formerly  known. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Arthur,  personally,  and 
the  committee,  for  helping  us  in  this  effort  to 
become  a  shipyard  again.  And,  also,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Governor  and  his  aide,  Paul  Eustace, 
for  doing  a  hell  of  a  job  for  us.  And  I  am  going 
to  ask  the  aid  of  everybody  who  is  over  here 
right  now,  if  something  comes  up  on  the  floor 
in  the  legislature  for  something  for  the  yard,  we 
want  your  support,  and  we  would  be  very  happy 
to  get  it.  So  I  would  like  to  make  a  resolution, 
also,  that  that  takes  effect.  Thank  you. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay,  included  in  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  floor  is  the  support  which  will  in- 
clude all  of  your  requests. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  would  like  to  relin- 
quish the  Chair  just  for  a  brief  moment,  so  I  may 
speak  on  the  motion. 

I  turn  it  over  to  the  new  chairman,  Joe  Faher- 
ty,  Executive  Vice  President. 

MR  FAHERTY:  To  speak  at  this  time  on 
that  resolution,  President  Arthur  Osborn. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay,  thank  you.  My 
brothers  and  sisters,  very  quickly,  I  just  want 
you  to  know  that  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues that  have  been  brought  before  us,  as  far  as 
struggles  are  concerned  in  the  past  few  years, 
has  been  the  shipyard.  After  over  110  years  of 
shipbuilding  by  skilled  tradespeople,  those 
gates  are  closed.  We  have  a  skeleton  crew  for 
maintenance  here.  The  Governor's  office,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  office,  and  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  locals  down  at  the  shipyard  have 
been  working  continuously  to  try  to  open  those 
gates,  and  they  are  heavy,  and  they  are  hard  to 
open.  We  can  do  it.  It  is  almost  there.  All  your 
support,  the  petitions  you  have  signed,  the  let- 
ters you  have  sent,  don't  give  up.  That  shipyard 
is  still  going  to  open  as  long  as  we  stay  behind 
it. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  appeal  to  you  today  to 
recommit  yourselves  in  that  struggle,  and  we 
will  win.  I  hope  this  motion  passes.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  For  the  record,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  turn  the  Chair  back  to  its  per- 
manent chairman. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you. 

Further  on  the  motion? 

Hearing  none,  all  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you  so  much,  Brother  Faherty. 

For  this  next  resolution,  we  are  going  to,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  issue,  and  we 
have  the  national  president  with  us,  we  are  go 
to  go  through  the  entire  resolution,  otherwise 
we  will  adhere  to  your  request. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Now,  with  us  right  now  is  the  dynamic  nation- 
al president  of  the  Utility  Workers  Union,  and 
he  will  be  introduced  by  our  Executive  Vice 
President,  also  from  the  Utility  Union,  Joe 
Faherty. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  At  this 
time,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
you  a  man  few  people  in  this  hall  know,  but  I 
think  after  today  you  will  remember  him,  not 
only  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  great  trade 
unionist.  He  is  my  national  president  out  of 
New  York  and  is  here  today  to  speak  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  very  important  to  all  of  the 
delegates  in  this  hall.  Let  me  now  introduce  to 
you  James  Joy,  the  national  president  of  the 
Utility  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

Jim? 

(APPLAUSE) 

MR.  JOY:  Thank  you,  Joe,  President  Os- 
born.  I  just  want  to  thank  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  just  say  a  few  words  this  morning  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  almost  a  disaster  in  America  today. 

You  talk  about  Canadian  power  as  some- 
thing of  a  parochial  issue,  perhaps,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  York,  in  the  New  England 
corridor,  and  that  is  just  not  so.  A  majority  of 
Canadian  power  is  going,  it  is  going  through  the 
entire  country  at  the  present  time,  through  the 
Midwest,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  out 
through  the  West.  Treaties  are  being  signed, 
commitments  are  being  made.  What  are  we 
talking  about,  Canadian  power?  We  are  talking 
about  a  foreign  power  controlling  the  energy  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  is  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

At  the  present  time  in  New  York  State,  New 
York  City  to  be  precise,  just  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample, 32  percent  on  any  given  day  of  the 
generation  of  power  in  New  York  City  comes 
down  from  Canada.  Thirty-two  percent  in  the 
nation's  largest  city.  It  is  kind  of  hard  to  swal- 
low. Last  Monday  I  was  at  a  conference  on  ener- 
gy independence.  One  Labor  man  was  invited 
and  myself,  and  the  rest  were  all 
businesspeople.  And  the  chairman  of  the  board 


of  the  Drummond  Corporation,  which  is  one  of 
our  big  defense  contractors  out  in  Long  Island, 
indicated  that  20  percent  of  the  generation  that 
he  uses  to  build  planes  for  our  defense  comes 
down  from  a  foreign  nation. 

Some  people  have  the  idea  that  Canada  is  our 
friend,  and  they  are  at  the  present  time.  And  at 
a  point  in  the  United  States  when  this  just  isn't 
so,  the  Canadians  are  the  second  largest  nation. 
The  first  is  Japan;  the  second  is  Canada.  We 
owe  the  Canadians  in  debt  more  than  all  the 
European  nations  put  together.  And  ten  per- 
cent of  their  entire  export,  not  of  energy,  but  ten 
percent  of  their  entire  export  is  Canadian 
power. 

Most  people  in  this  *oom  don't  understand, 
or  maybe  they  haven't  tried  to  understand  that 
electricity  is  not  a  natural  resource.  Electricity 
is  a  manufactured  product  like  a  shirt,  a 
television,  an  automobile  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  It 
is  manufactured,  it  is  not  natural  gas. 

When  we  say  to  you  that  we  need  plants  for 
electricity,  we  are  saying  to  you  as  residents  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  to  attract  the 
industry  that  you  need  to  keep  your  jobs  com- 
ing, you  need  a  reliable  energy  supply.  And  if 
that  energy  supply  is  tied  up  in  treaties,  treaties 
that  say  explicitly  that  if  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment finds  themselves  in  a  shortfall  situation, 
they  shut  that  power  off  immediately,  im- 
mediately. 

The  New  England  Power  Pool,  which  I  heard 
with  my  own  ears  make  a  presentation  at  a  con- 
ference that  I  was  at,  that  they  are  going  to  have, 
in  the  next  ten  years  or  so,  a  4.9  percent  shortfall 
of  electricity.  And  what  does  that  mean  to  the 
New  England  area  and  all  the  way  down  to 
South  Carolina?  You  can  equate  4.9  or  5  per- 
cent shortfall  in  a  ten-year  period  and  come  up 
with  50  percent  shortfall.  And  where  do  you  get 
that  electricity?  Somebody  might  say,  build  a 
generating  plant  in  America,  build  one  in  New 
England.  That  is  not  what  is  happening. 

As  of  this  present  moment,  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America,  50  states,  there  isn't 
one  plant,  fossil  fuel  or  nuclear,  on  the  books  of 
any  utility  company  throughout  this  nation,  not 
a  plant. 

Now,  let's  sit  back  and  think  about  that  for 
just  a  moment.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
there  is  a  three  percent  shortfall  each  year.  That 
came  out  of  your  own  Senate  hearing  on  ener- 
gy. Ten  years,  30  percent  shortfall.  Where  do  we 
get  the  electricity  if  there  isn't  one  generating 
plant  on  the  books  at  the  present  time  in  the  50 
states?  And  our  generating  plants  are  getting 
older  and  older.  Some  of  them  are  up  to  50  or 
60  years  old.  And  what  do  you  do  when  you  shut 
them  down?  What  do  you  get  for  generation? 

And  then  we  hear  the  cute  new  slogans  that 
come  by.  Cogeneration,  and  what  does  it  really 
mean  to  the  American  public?  Do  we  really  un- 
derstand what  it  means?  And  we  put  by  a  host 
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of  wind  power  and  solar  power;  all  have  their 
place,  but  couldn't  come  near  to  giving  this 
country  what  it  is  going  to  need. 

At  the  present  time,  supposedly  our 
manufacturing  is  75  percent,  and  right  now  we 
have  a  three  percent  shortfall  and  a  five  percent 
in  the  New  England  area.  And  if  it  ever  went  up 
to  85  and  90  percent  on  emergency,  we  just  don't 
have  the  electricity  to  handle  it.  So  what  would 
happen,  now  keep  in  mind  not  one  generating 
plant  on  the  books,  not  a  one  in  any  State  in  the 
Union.  Other  plants  are  being  put  out  of  exist- 
ence and  decommissioned.  What  do  we  do 
when  we  don't  have  enough  electricity?  And  it 
came  very  close  this  year  in  your  own  New 
England  area,  very  close.  One  Plant.  If  one 
plant,  Maine  Yankee  went  down  during  that 
crisis,  we  would  have  had  brownouts 
throughout  New  England.  What  are  we  saying 
to  the  average  individual? 

We  hear  about  cogeneration.  I  mentioned, 
now,  what  is  cogeneration.  And  then  they  have 
a  cute  phrase  now,  "Cogeneration  means  burn- 
ing garbage".  Hey,  that  is  fine.  We  have  to  get 
rid  of  our  garbage,  and  we  should,  but  we 
shouldn't  couple  that  with  real  cogeneration, 
because  what  cogeneration  means  is  that  they 
simply  take  the  large  users  of  electricity,  they 
build  their  own  generation,  and  they  take  them 
off  the  serving  utility.  And  then  who  is  left?  The 
little  consumer  like  yourself.  And  then  you  have 
to  pick  up  the  freight  to  support  the  local  utility, 
and  the  little  people  can't  afford  it. 

And  then  they  have  a  new  slogan,  they  talk 
about  the  time  of  day.  Now,  what  does  that 
mean  to  the  little  people?  What  does  that  mean 
to  the  middle  class  and  the  poor?  It  simply 
means  than  you  can't  use  your  electricity  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day,  and  if  you  do  use  it  you  are 
going  to  pay  three  or  four  times  the  amount  it 
would  cost  you  after  11  o'clock  at  night  or  when 
you  don't  want  to  watch  your  television 
anymore,  and  your  wife  and  yourself  will  be  up 
washing  the  clothes  after  11  o'clock,  because 
you  can't  afford  to  use  your  equipment  prior  to 
that. 

So  when  I  say  to  you  there  isn't  a  generating 
plant  on  the  books  of  any  utility  company 
throughout  the  50  states,  start  realizing  what  we 
are  talking  about.  You  cannot  build  a  generat- 
ing plant  overnight.  It  takes  a  minimum,  with 
the  hearings,  of  ten  years  to  build  a  fossil  fuel 
plant,  and  a  nuclear  plant  up  to  14  years.  Not 
one  on  the  books. 

The  utility  executives  and  the  politicians  have 
found  a  new  way,  and  we  are  being  duped  with 
a  story,  the  greatest  hoax  perpetrated  on  the 
American  public,  that  Canadian  power  is  the 
way  to  go.  And  believe  me,  brothers  and  sisters, 
there  isn't  an  industry  in  this  country,  anywhere, 
that  could  operate  without  electricity.  And  we 
are  now  going  to  a  foreign  nation,  two,  in  fact, 
Mexico  included,  and  depend  on  importing  the 


generation  of  a  foreign  nation  into  this  country. 
This  isn't  a  parochial  issue  of  utility  workers. 

I  could  talk  about  jobs,  but  as  soon  as  you  talk 
about  jobs,  the  newspapers  say  they  are  just 
worried  about  their  own  people.  Not  so,  not  so. 
We  don't  care  where  they  build  those  plants. 
But  we  do  know  this,  that  already  over  170,000 
building  and  construction  trade  jobs  have  been 
lost  by  that  generation  coming  down.  And  let 
me  tell  you  something,  those  are  good  jobs  that 
pay  money,  and  you  don't  work  at  a  Burger  King 
or  McDonald's,  these  are  the  kind  of  jobs  that 
support  the  American  public.  And  we  have  lost 
them.  How  many  jobs  do  we  get  out  of  a  plant, 
2  or  300?  We  are  trying  to  sound  an  alarm  in  this 
country  to  be  energy,  truly  energy-independent. 
To  give  you  a  perfect  example:  When  the  arms 
race  had  the  price  of  oil  up  to  $13  a  barrel  from 
four  to  five,  our  Canadian  Arabs  ~  they  may  be 
blue-eyed,  but  they  are  Canadian  Arabs,  -  they 
raised  it  right  up  to  $13,  $14. 

We  get  nothing  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment that  we  don't  pay  for.  And  let  me  tell  you 
something  else  about  these  treaties,  they  look 
good  on  paper,  but  when  the  treaties  expire  and 
you  in  Boston  and  New  York  and  all  major  cities 
in  this  country  are  depending  on  30  and  40  per- 
cent of  your  generation  from  Canada,  and  they 
renegotiate,  if  they  can,  those  treaties,  let  me 
tell  you  something,  you  won't  be  able  to  afford 
Canadian  power,  and  that  is  a  fact  of  life. 

Money  is  the  ballgame,  and  that  is  what  it  is 
all  about.  And  we  have  to,  we  have  to  get  our 
energy  independence  back,  because  if  we  don't, 
we're  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  two  at 
the  present  time. 

So  brothers  and  sisters,  maybe  I  sound  like 
an  alarmist,  and  I  am,  because  the  utility  busi- 
ness is  our  business.  We  recognize  what  is  going 
on.  We  are  shocked,  absolutely,  totally  shock- 
ed, that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  supposed  to  approve  every  treaty  with  a 
foreign  country,  has  now  given  that  right  over 
to  a  utility  executive  and  a  local  or  State 
politician.  And  each  one  of  those  decisions  are 
affecting  the  entire  United  States. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  come  here, 
and  I  hope  you  will  take  these  works  to  heart.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  that  we  will 
face  in  the  1990's.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Brother  Joy. 

Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
Jack  Taylor. 

MR  TAYLOR  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Resolution  Number  29.  Importation  of  Electri- 
cal Energy  from  Canada,  Page  14  of  your  book- 
let. 

Whereas:  The  original  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  dealing  with  the  ex- 
change of  electrical  energy  were  basically 
designed  to  provide  for  relatively  equal  exchan- 
ges between  the  two  countries.  The  first  electric 
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power  transmission  line  was  built  at  Niagara 
Falls  in  1901  to  provide  energy  exchanges  in 
time  of  great  need.  The  Canadian  system  at  that 
time  was  almost  exclusively  hydro-electric. 
Therefore,  it  has  great  abundances  of  energy 
during  the  spring  thaw  and  runoff.  So  that  this 
excess  or  surplus  of  electricity  would  not  be 
wasted,  it  was  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Then  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  when  the  water 
levels  were  low  in  Canada,  an  almost  equal 
supply  was  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
exchange  for  the  amounts  imported  in  the 
spring;  and 

Whereas:  More  recent  agreements  involving 
Massachusetts  utilities  and  Canada  call  for 
greater  and  greater  supplies  of  electrical  ener- 
gy and  longer-term  contracts  based  on  the  price 
of  oil;  and 

Whereas:  Massachusetts-based  utilities  have 
begun,  over  the  past  fifteen  years,  to  encounter 
greater  greater  delays  in  obtaining  approvals 
for  construction  of  new  generating  plants  or  ex- 
pansion of  existing  plants.  Many  of  these  Mas- 
sachusetts utilities  have  turned  to  Canada, 
where  such  delays  are  not  nearly  as  extensive; 
and 

Whereas:  Current  agreements  between  Mas- 
sachusetts utilities  and  Canada  include  Hydro- 
Quebec  Phase  I  (which  began  in  1986  and  will 
run  through  1995)  and  Phase  II  (which  will 
begin  supplying  additional  Canadian  power  to 
Massachusetts  in  1991  through  the  year  2000). 
Under  these  agreements,  Canada  will  supply 
approximately  10%  of  the  electric  energy  re- 
quired by  Massachusetts  by  the  year  1991;  and 

Whereas:  Canada  and  a  number  of  Mas- 
sachusetts utilities  are  negotiating  long-term 
contracts  to  double  or  even  triple  the  amount 
of  additional  Canadian  energy  imported  by 
Massachusetts,  over  and  above  Hydro-Quebec 
Phase  I  and  II,  and  thereby  substantially  in- 
crease our  dependence  upon  Canadian  energy 
supplies;  and 

Whereas:  These  prospective  long-term 
agreements  are  serious  threats  to  the  jobs  and 
wellbeing  of  Massachusetts  workers  in  the 
utility  industry  as  well  as  to  many  thousands  of 
other  workers  involved  in  the  construction 
field;  and 

Whereas:  The  unrestricted  importation  of 
electricity  produces  the  same  destruction  of 
jobs  as  the  importation  of  any  other  goods 
manufactured  outside  the  United  States.  Such 
unqualified  imports  of  electricity  will  destroy 
jobs  throughout  Massachusetts.  The  fact  that 
electricity  is  a  manufactured  product  is  too  easi- 
ly forgotten.  Yet  U.S.  dollars  paid  for  imported 
electricity  have  just  as  devastating  an  effect  on 
the  balance  of  payments  problem  as  dollars 
paid  for  any  other  imported  product;  now 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Convention  strongly  op- 
posed any  importation  of  Canadian  electricity 


beyond  10%  of  the  State's  electric  energy  needs 
as  a  substantial  threat  to  jobs  and  further 
economic  growth  in  Massachusetts  and  our 
need  for  energy  independence  from  foreign 
sources. 

Submitted  by  Joseph  C.  Faherty,  Executive 
Vice  President,  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  and 
President,  Local  387,  UWUA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  with  Resolution  Number  29.  I  move, 
you,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the 
action  of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  some  announcements  to  make  at 
this  time.  Unfortunately,  Marilyn  Travinski, 
House  Chairman  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has 
come  down  with  a  bad  case  of  the  flu,  and  she 
tried  to  make  it,  but  she  just  called  in  and  she 
said  she  waited  until  the  last  minute  and  that 
she  would  not  be  able  to  be  with  us.  So  I  will 
read  off  a  couple  of  announcements  we  an- 
nounced yesterday,  and  I  will  repeat  that  the  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Institute,  is  having  a  special 
workshop  in  the  Hancock  Room  at  12  o'clock 
today,  and  that  you  are  invited  to  attend  the  A. 
Phillip  Randolph  Institute  which  we  are  trying 
to  rebuild  up  to  a  great  level. 

The  IBEW  locals,  we  have  a  caucus,  Room 
1249,  12  o'clock.  IBEW  locals  caucus,  Room 
1249, 12  o'clock. 

The  International  Paper  strikers  from  Jay, 
the  workers  are  selling  T-shirts  outside  to  help 
their  strike  funds.  They  could  only  stay  till  1:00 
p.m.  Anyone  who  could  see  it  in  their  heart  to 
buy  a  T-shirt,  please  do  that  to  help  them  out. 

Secretary-Treasurer  George  Carpenter  in- 
vites his  friends  to  join  him  for  cocktails  in  his 
suite  at  739.  The  Auto  Workers  have  changed 
their  reception  room,  and  I  don't  have  it  right 
here  in  front  of  me.  Is  there  an  Auto  Worker 
out  there  who  could  inform  me  of  the  new  room 
number? 

MR  SANTOS:  Mr.  Chairman,  please,  the 
United  Auto  Workers  changed  their  room  to 
649. 

MR  OSBORN:  Is  that  John  LaPearl, 
Brother  John  LaPearl? 

VOICE:  No,  Brother  Joe  Santos. 

MR  OSBORN:  Oh,  Joe  Santos.  And  what 
was  the  number  again,  Joe? 

MR  SANTOS:  649. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Of 
course,  the  AFL-CIO,  following  this 
afternoon's  session,  room  is  Room  600  and 
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Bobby  Haynes  is  1688.  And  the  Boston  Build- 
ing Trades  has  a  spread  of  food  in  their  recep- 
tion room,  1488.  Everyone  is  in  a  good  mood, 
and  having  reception  rooms,  and  that  is  great. 

At  this  time  we  will  move  back  to  resolutions, 
as  we  are  waiting  for  our  final  speaker  to  come 
on. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Also,  another  an- 
nouncement. The  Resolutions  Committee  will 
meet  tomorrow  morning,  9:00  o'clock,  in  Room 
409,  to  consider  a  late-filed  resolution  and  any 
other  questions  on  resolutions  not  acted  upon 
to  date. 

Resolution  21,  Page  11  in  your  booklet. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  Chapter  581 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts of  1980  shall  be  amended  by  the 
Great  and  General  Court,  by  removing  Sections 
8, 9  and  15,  and  thereby  restoring  full,  free  col- 
lective bargaining  for  all  employees  of  the 
MBTA. 

Submitted  by  Anthony  Romano,  President, 
Local  589,  and  Vice  President,  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  with  Resolution  Number  21,  and  I 
move,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
chairman.  What  is  your  pleasure;  motion  to  ac- 
cept? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  close  to 
recess. 

MR  OSBORN:  Would  the  brother  identify 
himself  and  the  organization  to  which  he 
belongs. 

MR  McGRIMLEY:  They  know  me,  George 
McGrimlcy,  Teachers  Union,  Executive  Board 
member  of  the  Boston  Teachers  Union,  Execu- 
tive Board  member  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  close  to  recess,  and  I 
would  like  to  inform  all  the  brothers  and  sisters 
here  assembled  not  to  patronize  Boston  Legal 
Seafoods,  which  is  directly  under  where  I  am 
standing.  Not  only  today,  but  while  you're  stay- 
ing here  at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Remember,  don't 
patronize  Boston  Legal  Seafoods.  It  is  a  non- 
union establishment. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  It  has  been  a  long,  jam-pack- 
ed morning  schedule,  and  we  always  save  the 
best  for  last,  and  I  would  appreciate  if  you  would 
just  remain  and  give  your  attentiveness  to  our 


next  speaker,  who  has  been  with  us  for  the  past 
few  years,  serving  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
and  now  this  young  lady  is  Secretary  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  and  Banking. 

MS.  GOLD:  Business  Regulation. 

MR  OSBORN:  They  change  titles,  too,  but 
one  thing  hasn't  changed,  Paula  Gold  is  one  of 
your  best  friends  up  there.  She  doesn't  come 
through  any  historic  link  with  Labor  that  I  know 
of,  it  is  just  that  her  heart  is  just  directed 
towards  working  people,  people  who  own 
homes,  people  who  are  trying  to  educate  their 
children  and  make  their  way  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  She  is  a  dedicated  advocate  for 
workers  in  Massachusetts.  She  represents  all 
sectors,  whether  they  are  bankers  or  whoever, 
but  I  know  where  Paula  Gold's  heart  is.  She  has 
proven  it  in  workmen's  compensation,  she  has 
proven  it  right  down  the  line,  everything  that 
this  person,  this  representative  of  the  people  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
whatever  she  does.  I  have  never  witnessed  one 
issue  that  I  could  say  that  she  was  not  right  there 
side  by  side  with  our  thoughts  and  our  beliefs. 

It  is,  again,  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  bring 
to  you  Paula  Gold.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MS.  GOLD:  Thank  you.  I  am  very,  very 
pleased  to  be  with  you  today.  I  am  pleased  to 
work  on  various  issues,  some  of  you  on  Suffolk 
Downs  recently.  But  what  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  you  about,  very,  very  briefly  today,  is  an 
issue  that  I  hope  we  could  work  together  on, 
auto  insurance  legislation. 

We  have  a  system  that  is  in  deep  trouble,  a 
system  that  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  in  the 
country,  and  if  we  don't  set  the  forum  in  this 
legislation,  you  will  all  pay  more  in  terms  of  your 
automobile  insurance  bills  next  year. 

So  far  we  haven't  been  doing  too  well.  In  fact, 
the  Governor's  bill  last  week,  without  even 
being  voted  on  in  the  House,  went  to  defeat,  and 
the  committee  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
was  accepted,  the  unfavorable  committee 
report.  We  have,  however,  been  working  with 
consumer  groups,  Mass.  Fair  Share,  PERK, 
agents,  the  insurance  industry,  and  we  now  have 
a  coalition  bill  which  we  are  thinking  about 
reintroducing  in  this  legislative  session  and 
working  on  having  an  impact  on  this  year's 
rates.  The  rate  hearing  for  1988  is  going  on  right 
now  before  the  Insurance  Commissioner. 
There  will  be  a  rate  by  December  15th.  People 
have  a  right  to  know  their  rates  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  the  bad  news  is  that  that  is  going 
to  be  a  high  rate.  There  will  probably  be  an  in- 
crease, even  with  legislation,  but  it  will  be  more 
of  around  what  one  could  consider  reasonable. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  our 
automobile  insurance  system  in  Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts  requires  drivers  to  buy  more 
coverage  then  most  of  the  other  38  states  which 
have  mandated  coverage.  Out  of  the  14  states 
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with  no-fault  automobile  insurance  rates,  only 
three  states  have  a  threshold  that  is  as  low  or 
lower  than  the  Massachusetts  one.  Our  no- 
fault,  supposedly  no-fault  auto  system,  has  not 
been  updated  in  17  years.  And  the  way  it  works 
is,  we  have  a  $500  threshold.  Now,  if  you  don't 
have  medical  bills  that  reach  that,  you  can't  sue, 
but  you  can  get  up  to  $2,000  in  terms  of  lost 
wages  or  replacement  services  or  medical  bills. 
That  is  known  as  the  "personal  jury  protection 
benefit".  We  think  it  is  time  to  update  the  sys- 
tem. The  system  works  well.  Not  only  does  it 
save  money,  but  it  helps  people. 

We  think  that  not  only  should  the  no-fault 
threshold  be  updated  from  500  to  $2,000,  but 
the  personal  injury  protection  benefit  you  could 
get  without  proving  fault  if  you  have  a  single-car 
accident,  be  increased  from  $2,000  to  $8,000. 
The  only  opposition  thus  far  to  this,  as  I  am  sure 
you  could  guess  after  having  gone  through 
workmen's  compensation  legislation,  is  the  bar, 
and  they  are  the  only  opposition.  They  are  fight- 
ing it  as  hard  as  they  fought  it  17  years  ago,  and 
so  far  have  been  successful. 

We  also,  unfortunately,  in  Massachusetts, 
have  one  the  highest  claims  frequency  rates.  So 
we  have  to  recognize  that  what  you  take  out  of 
the  system  has  to  paid  in.  In  1986,  there  were 
7.17  paid  claims  for  every  100  insured  cars.  This 
is  a  full  67  percent  higher  than  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  has  the  second  highest  claim 
frequency,  and  37  percent  higher  than  Connec- 
ticut, which  is  the  third  highest.  So  there  is  no 
question  that  we  do  have  a  system.  It  is  an  ex- 
pensive one.  We  do  have  system  that  is  in  need 
of  some  reform,  and  it  is  only  a  reform  that  will 
come  about  if  we  could  all  work  together  on  it. 

I  know  you  all  have  at  least  one  car  in  your 
family.  Automobile  insurance  bills  affect  you, 
but  it  also  affects  you  as  workers,  because  if  you 
don't  write  automobile  insurance  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, if  you  try  and  pull  out  of  the 
automobile  insurance  market,  which  com- 
panies have  done  this  year,  and  more  are  con- 
templating, you  can't  write  any  other  insurance. 
So  you  can't  write  workmen's  compensation, 
and  you  are  reducing  the  pool  of  insurers  avail- 
able to  write  all  other  kinds  of  insurance. 

The  legislation  that  we  have  been  working  on 
with  the  consumer  groups  and  the  industry  and 
the  administration  and  the  agents  includes  the 
provisions  I  mentioned  in  terms  of  updating  no- 
fault  auto.  It  also  includes  provisions  directed 
at  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  system,  and  it  also  has 
provisions  in  regard  to  auto  body  shops.  And 
making  that  a  situation  that  can  benefit  the 
public,  allowing  an  individual  who  is  insured  to 
be  paid  directly.  The  individual  then  being  given 
the  name  of  three  auto  body  shops,  an  in- 
dividual can  go  to  one  or  not  go  to  one.  If  the 
individual  goes  to  one,  then  the  work  would  be 
warrantied,  guaranteed  by  the  insurer.  This 
would  be  at  the  option  of  the  insurer's  company 


and  the  individual  insurer.  If  you  didn't  want 
that  particular  type  of  coverage,  then  most 
probably  you  could  have  insurance  with  a  com- 
pany that  has  a  claims  completed  form  require- 
ment. That  is  where  the  auto  body  shop  is  paid 
directly. 

I  don't  want  to  take  much  more  of  your  time. 
I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  I  think  we 
have  a  real,  serious  problem  in  terms  of 
automobile  insurance  in  Massachusetts,  not 
just  because  we  have  carriers  pulling  out,  but 
because  we  have  a  rate  case  pending,  and  all 
parties  to  that  rate  case,  for  the  first  time  in 
quite  a  number  of  years,  have  proposed  a  rate 
increase,  and  there  will  be  one,  but  it  will  also 
be  quite  high,  I  would  predict,  and  I  don't  set 
the  rate  and  I  want  it  to  be  a  low  as  possible,  I 
am  just  telling  you  the  reality.  Without  legisla- 
tion, we  will  have  a  double-digit  rate  for  next 
year  in  terms  of  automobile  insurance. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  to  work- 
ing for  all  of  you,  to  working  with  your  leader- 
ship, and  I  hope  you  will  get  behind  and  work 
for  automobile  insurance  legislation  this  year. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  think  we  can  handle  one 
more  resolution,  and  then  we  will  recess.  I  want 
to  make  sure  everyone  understands,  this  after- 
noon we  will  have  nominations  for  office,  and  I 
hop  you  will  attend  during  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  TAYLOR  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair. 
Resolution  Number  22,  Support  Amendment 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  Page  11  and  12  of  your  green 
book. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  and  its  750  affiliates  be  on 
record  as  supporting  HR  20  and  HR  21  current- 
ly before  the  Congress,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  will  forward  this  resolu- 
tion with  letters  of  support  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation  and 
unions  representing  federal  government 
employees. 

Submitted  by  Joseph  Lydon,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Public  Employees. 

Mr.  Chair,  The  Resolutions  Committee  has 
concurred  with  Resolution  Number  22,  and  I 
move,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman.  Move  to  adopt? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Sister,  announce  your  name 
and  the  organization  to  which  you  belong. 

MS.  WAXER:  Janet  Waxer.  I  am  from  Local 
1164,  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak 
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in  favor  of  this  resolution.  The  current  form  of 
tf*e  Hatch  Act  infringes  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment Act  and  free  speech  for  all  Federal  and 
government  employees.  The  Hatch  Act  law 
prevents  and  bars  Federal  government 
employees  from  actively  participating  in  par- 
tisan political  activities,  such  as  working  phone 
banks,  stuffing  envelopes,  handing  out  leaflets, 
and  even  putting  up  yard  signs.  We  cannot  even 
participate  in  a  political  convention  because  of 
being  a  Federal  employee,  and  many  Federal 
employees  are  also  veterans. 

What  we  are  asking  everyone  to  do  is  to  sup- 
port HR  20  and  21  and  this  resolution,  because 
Federal  employees  are  working  hard  to  help  the 
public.  We  know  the  programs  and  the  work- 
ings of  government,  and  we  have  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  quality  regarding  any 
government  program  that  you  and  I  pay  for 
through  our  taxes. 

It  is  not  the  Federal  workers  you  will  find  that 
are  able  to  make  deals  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. We  want  to  utilize  all  aspects  of  our 
citizenry.  We  want  full  citizenship,  and  to  be 
able  to  participate  fully  in  the  political  process. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  sister.  On  the 
motion.  Hearing  nothing  further  on  the  motion, 
all  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  the  time  is  long  over- 
due, and  it  is  a  good  fight  for  Massachusetts  to 
be  the  leader  once  again  to  get  this  thing 
moving.  Carpenters'  hospitality  room,  1100. 

At  this  time,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I  thank 
you  once  again.  You  have  been  great.  It  has 
been  a  long  morning  session.  We  will  stand  in 
recess  until  this  afternoon's  session  that  starts 
promptly  at  1:30  p.m.  Please  come.  We  are 
going  to  have  the  Mayor  here  of  Boston,  Ray 
Flynn,  and  I  would  appreciate  your  attendance. 

(Lunch  break.) 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Would  the  master  at  arms 
please  ask  everyone  to  come  in  and  be  seated. 
Now  the  afternoon  session  of  the  30th  conven- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO  will  come  to  order. 

At  this  time  we  have  a  great  privilege  to  bring 
to  you  the  Mayor  of  Boston.  Ray  Flynn  has 
proven  himself  over  and  over  again  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  working  person,  sometimes  in 
very,  very  tough,  sensitive  and  arduous  situa- 
tions. Ray  Flynn,  as  you  know,  is  a  workingman, 
he  is  a  visible  man,  he  is  the  head  of  the  Mayors' 
Association  of  the  entire  United  States  of 
America.  He  has  become  a  dear  friend  of  the 
leadership  of  this  Council.  He  came  from  a 
union  family,  he  has  never  forgotten  from 
whence  he  came.  It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me, 


as  your  President,  to  bring  to  the  microphone 
Mayor  Ray  Flynn. 

Ray? 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation.) 

MAYOR  FLYNN:  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Arthur,  and  distinguished  officers 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  extending  this  invitation 
to  say  a  few  words  at  this  very  important  con- 
vention. At  the  outset,  I  want  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  AFL-CIO  for  helping  us  to  bring  a 
positive  resolution  to  the  Boston  school  bus 
drivers  strike.  The  outcome  of  union  drivers 
back  on  the  job,  one  bother  sides  going  through 
binding  arbitration,  is  a  positive  development 
for  the  students  of  Boston,  for  the  parents,  for 
the  educators  and  everyone  else  in  Boston  who 
is  concerned  about  public  education. 

You  know,  I  see  a  tradition,  a  happening  of 
that  kind  of  tradition,  whereby  the  leadership 
coming  through  from  the  unions,  working  very 
closely  with  the  elected  leadership  of  this  City, 
has  had  a  profound  impact  of  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Boston  residents,  whether 
it  was  in  the  area  of  education  with  the  Boston 
Teachers  Union  or  whether  it  is  in  the  area  of 
expanding  supply  of  affordable  housing  with 
your  bricklayers  or  carpenters  union  or  brick- 
layers union  or  electricians  union  and  assisting 
us  on  a  number  of  endeavors.  So  let  me  say  that 
the  number  of  successes  we  have  had  in  the  City 
of  Boston  while  I  was  Mayor  was  due  to  the  level 
of  cooperation  and  respect  that  we  enjoy  with 
organized  Labor  in  this  State  and  City,  and  we 
thank  you  very  much  for  that. 

Let  me  just  touch  on  a  couple  of  issues  that 
are  essential  in  the  newspaper,  and  I  want  to 
come  to  you  to  update  you  on  some  develop- 
ments that  you  probably  have  read  this  morn- 
ing in  the  newspaper  and  you  saw  yesterday  on 
television,  about  the  development  in  Boston 
and  various  proposals. 

We  have  a  city  that  when  I  took  over  as  mayor 
had  a  deficit  of  40-plus  million  dollars.  And  that 
deficit  has,  in  fact,  been  eroded.  And  now  we 
have  the  financial  confidence  of  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton coming  from  the  financial  community, 
moved  Boston  forward,  to  surge  Boston  for- 
ward with  the  most  ambitious  capital  improve- 
ment plan  in  the  history  of  this  City.  Together 
with  that  we  have  a  significant  number  of 
developments  that  are  coming  on  line,  that  I 
might  add,  such  as  the  cleanup  of  the  Boston 
Harbor,  the  depression  of  the  Central  Artery, 
the  third  harbor  crossing,  the  solid  waste 
facility,  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, the  Suffolk  County  Jail.  When  you 
think  about  all  those  major  projects  that  are 
coming  on  line,  think  about  how  long  they  have 
in  the  pipeline,  how  long  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed. It  has  gone  on  for  decades.  When  you 
think  about  cleaning  up  the  Boston  Harbor, 
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how  long  have  you  heard  that?  You  have  heard 
that  for  so  many  years,  but  there  has  never  been 
the  political  will  to  do  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  and  con- 
troversial siting  issues  that  need  to  be  made, 
that  needed  to  be  made,  and  it  wasn't  until  the 
cooperation  and  the  partnership  that  I  enjoy 
with  Governor  Dukakis,  that  we  could  bite  the 
bullet  and  we  could  say  the  cleanup  of  the  Bos- 
ton Harbor  is  going  to  cost  money,  we  have  to 
pay  it. 

The  cleanup  of  the  Boston  Harbor  is  going 
to  mean  a  number  of  siting  issues  that  are  going 
to  offend  some  people  in  some  communities, 
but  nevertheless  for  the  vision  and  the  future  of 
the  City  of  Boston  they  had  to  be  made.  The 
Governor  and  I  had  made  those  decisions,  and 
it  kind  of  bothers  me  when  we  hear  that  in  terms 
of  these,  these  decisions  about  construction  and 
development,  people  are  starting  to  say,  "Well, 
wait  a  minute.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol it?  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  manage  it? 
Are  you  going  to  be  masters  of  development  or 
are  you  going  to  be  servants  of  development?" 

Well,  I  just  want  to  let  everybody  here  and 
everybody  across  the  City  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  know  that  the  State 
and  the  City  will  continue  to  work  in  clos 
cooperative  working  relationships,  so  not  only 
can  we  get  those  improvements  made  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  residents,  the  cleanup  of  our 
harbor  and  dealing  with  massive  transportation 
problems,  the  correction  facilities,  putting  your 
public  schools  back  in  order,  our  infrastructure, 
our  roads  and  bridges  and  all  of  those,  keeping 
Boston's  economy  surging  forward  so  that 
working  people  like  yourself  and  your  families 
could  participate  in  this  strong  economy.  So  the 
Governor  and  I  will  be  on  top  of  this  situation, 
and  there  will  be  -  we  don't  need  any  Chicken 
Little.  Do  you  know  what  a  Chicken  Little  is? 

A  Chicken  Little  comes  out  and  looks  out  the 
door  every  morning  and  looks  up  to  the  sky  and 
says  the  sky  is  going  to  fall.  Well,  we  are  hired, 
the  Governor  and  I  are  hired  not  to  be  com- 
plaining and  nagging  about  what  is  going  on, 
our  job  is  to  come  up  with  responsible  solutions 
to  problems  that  have  been  ignored  for  long 
periods  of  time.  So  with  your  continued 
cooperation  and  support,  we  will  serve  Boston 
so  it  is  not  only  the  city  that  enjoys  the  lowest 
unemployment  rate  of  any  major  city  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  a  city  that  moves  forward,  helps 
build  America  the  union  way,  where  we  have  a 
strong,  active,  vibrant  partnership  with  or- 
ganized Labor. 

So  let  me  just  thank  you  for  this  wonderful 
level  of  support  and  cooperation  you  have  given 
the  people  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  the  Governorof  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  as  well  when  we  say  that  when 
people  talk  about  the  Massachusetts  Miracle, 


they  have  to  understand  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  we  have  such  a  healthy  and  vibrant 
economy  is  because  we  have  a  very  healthy  and 
productive  work  force.  We  have  a  work  force 
that  produces.  Nobody  is  going  to  build  in  the 
City  that  doesn't  have  an  enlightened  work 
force,  and  that  is  why  there  is  such  a  strong  in- 
vestment of  confidence  in  our  city.  That  is  why 
people  from  all  across  America  want  to  come 
to  Boston,  want  to  build  in  the  Boston  area,  be- 
cause they  have  confidence  that  it  is  going  to  be 
built  properly,  they  are  going  to  get  a  good  rate 
of  return  on  their  investment,  and  they  have 
confidence  that  their  City  government  aren't 
going  to  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game. 

So  all  of  you,  let  us  also  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done,  and  Boston  will  move  forward, 
and  it  will  move  forward  in  a  progressive, 
responsible  way.  We  will  be  the  masters  of 
development  in  Boston  and  not  the  servants. 

To  the  steelworkers  and  to  the  union  bust 
drivers,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  agreeing  to  the 
binding  arbitration.  To  the  members  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  once  again,  thank  you  for  helping  us 
break  this  impasse  so  that  those  kids  could  go 
back  to  school,  parents  could  be  happy  and 
union  people  could  go  back  to  work. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation) 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  District  Director  of  the 
Steelworkers,  Bill  Foley,  would  like  to  a  say  a 
couple  of  words. 

MR.  FOLEY:  President  Osborn  and  Labor 
leaders  and  brothers  and  sisters,  I  am  William 
J.  Foley,  District  Director  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers. It  is  our  union  that  represents  650 
school  bus  drivers  striking.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  it  is  very  seldom  in  life  when  you  have  a 
politician  who  has  the  courage,  dedication  and 
good,  old-fashioned  guts,  like  Mayor  of  Boston 
Ray  Flynn.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  politicians 
and  leaders  that  I  have  met  in  my  career. 

On  a  controversial  issue,  many  politicians 
hide  under  the  rugs.  They  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved. The  last  time  they  had  a  strike,  Mayor 
Flynn  intervened  and  we  got  it  settled.  This  time 
we  had  a  strike,  it  was  going  to  get  nasty,  we 
didn't  want  it.  We  wanted  it  to  get  resolved. 
Mayor  Flynn  has  so  much  love  for  the  people  he 
represents,  the  parents,  the  students,  the  spe- 
cial needs  students,  that  he  stuck  his  neck  out 
again.  So  I  love  him  for  his  guts  and  courage, 
and  every  person  in  this  hall  should  always  sup- 
port a  great,  great  deliverer,  a  great,  dedicated 
man  like  Mayor  Flynn. 

(Applause) 

Let's  give  him  a  standing  ovation. 

(Standing  ovation.) 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay,  thank  you,  Bill  Foley. 

If  we  could  have  your  attention  now,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  phone,  microphone,  a  per- 
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son  representing  another  group  of  strikers  from 
the  United  Autoworkers,  a  struggle  that  has 
really  become  a  life-and-death  struggle  for  so 
many  months.  The  Autoworkers  from  Local 
386  are  against  the  wall.  I  have  invited  their 
president,  Bob  Madore,  to  come  before  you  and 
bring  their  call  for  help. 

Bob? 

(Applause) 

MR.  MADORE:  Thank  you,  brothers  and 
sisters.  Following  Ray  Frynn  brings  us  back  to 
some  mystery.  We  have  a  Governor  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut  who  has  somewhat  shied  away 
from  our  labor  dispute.  If  you  want  to  trade  him 
off  and  bring  him  into  Connecticut,  I  think  we 
could  use  him. 

Coming  to  you  today,  I  am  trying  to  give  you 
some  flavor  as  to  what  we  have  been  exposed  to 
for  21  months  in  this  labor  dispute.  As  of  April 
1st,  1985,  our  contract  has  expired.  Workers 
continued  to  work  in  the  plant  while  negotia- 
tions were  taking  place.  During  the  following 
ten  months  there  were  over  400  workers  either 
suspended  without  pay,  and  several  were  fired 
for  union  activities. 

January  24th,  1986,  1100  workers  strike 
against  take-away  proposals  by  a  very  profitable 
company.  Colt's  chief  negotiator  indicates  that 
we  are  not  planning  to  lose  money,  nor  are  we 
basing  our  proposals  on  company  petitions,  but 
we  just  want  more  profits. 

March  of  '86,  Governor  O'Neill  withholds  all 
approved  grants  to  Colt  until  a  fair  settlement 
is  reached. 

May  13th  of  "86,  45  leading  community, 
religious  and  political  labor  leaders  are  arrested 
on  a  Colt  picket  line  in  a  peaceful  protest  while 
earmarked  at  the  "Colt  45". 

June  28  of  1986,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  declares  the  struggle  an  unfair 
labor  practice  strike. 

August  of  1986,  the  union  makes  a  no-condi- 
tional offer  to  return  to  work.  When  a  Colt 
member  refuses  to  accept  workers  back,  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Labor  declares  the 
strike  a  lockout  and  declares  the  strikers 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation. 

January  24th  of  1987,  Colt  strikers  and  sup- 
porters of  1500  rally  in  sub-zero  temperatures 
to  mark  the  one  year  on  strike. 

April  1st  of  *87,  Colt  strikers  and  their  sup- 
porters rally  in  New  York  City  to  protest  two 
years  without  a  contract.  Rallies  at  the  Colt  cor- 
porate headquarters  on  Park  Avenue  and  local 
and  community  groups  in  New  York,  labor 
leaders  join  in  support. 

July  7th,  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  va- 
cates an  injunction  against  the  strikers  which 
had  prohibited  demonstrations  at  Colt  Presi- 
dent Gary  French'  home.  They  rule  that  the 
Connecticut  law  in  unconstitutional  and  indi- 
cate that  the  demonstrations  can  continue. 


Spring  of  '87,  the  Connecticut  legislature  pas- 
ses resolutions  calling  for  cutoff  of  federal 
funds,  contracts  to  Colt,  until  the  strike  is  set- 
tled with  a  fair  settlement.  A  national  boycott  is 
launched  against  Colt  firearms  by  the  UAW 
and  national  AFL-CIO. 

September  27th  of  '87,  in  excess  of  3,000 
people  rally  at  the  federal  building  at  Hartford 
to  launch  the  NLRB  trial  process  against  Colt 
Industries. 

We  have  been  on  strike  for  23  months,  and 
we  are  bewildered  by  the  legal  strategies,  and 
we  are  not  set  back  at  all  in  regards  to  this  dis- 
pute. We  see  an  end  coming  forward,  but  that 
end  is  only  going  to  come  forward  by  your  sup- 
port, your  continued  support  and  past  support, 
and  your  present  support. 

We  will  wind,  and  it  is  a  win  for  all  of  us.  And 
I  think  you  folks  have  already  noticed  outside  in 
<■  the  lobby  we  have  a  both  out  there.  We  are  sell- 
ing buttons,  T-shirts,  and  as  you  know,  21 
months  on  strike,  there  is  a  lot  of  hardship  that 
is  going  to  these  strikers.  If  you  could  see  fit  to 
stop  by  and  give  us  a  donation  as  you  have  in  the 
past,  I  would  appreciate  it.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  We  now  have  your  next 
speaker.  As  you  know,  carpenters  have  made 
history  here  in  Massachusetts  and  also  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  have  the  first 
trade  union  savings  bank  every,  and  thier  rep- 
resentative, Rick  Cronish,  who  is  with  us  today, 
would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  this  bank.  We 
are  all  very  proud  of  the  fact  and  we  want  to  see 
this  bank  succeed. 

Rick  Cronish? 

(Applause) 

MR.  CRONISH:  Thank  you,  Arthur,  for  this 
opportunity  to  describe  a  new  bank,  a  union 
bank,  which  is  First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank. 
First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank  is  owned  by 
two  union-related  pension  plans,  Mass.  State 
Corporate  Pension  and  Mass.  Corporate  An- 
nuity Fund.  It  is  federally  insured,  fully  insured. 
I  want  to  emphasize  it  is  not  a  credit  union,  it  is 
a  full-service  bank  that  is  dedicated  to  serve  the 
needs  of  working  people  in  this  state. 

First  Trade  Union  Savings,  as  Arthur  just 
said,  is  the  only,  the  only  union-related  savings 
bank  in  the  country  that  is  chartered,  with 
capitalization  of  $12  million.  At  present  we  have 
a  sufficient  capital  to  grow  to  the  size  very  soon 
where  we  will  be  the  second-largest  union-rated 
bank  in  the  country.  The  largest  is  Amal- 
gamated. They  are  two  billion  strong.  We  ex- 
pect some  day  we,  too,  will  be  over  one  billion 
dollars  as  a  union  bank  committed  to  the  needs 
of  working  people  in  this  State. 

We  say  again  and  again,  it  is  union-related.  It 
is  worth  asking,  what  does  that  mean,  the  First 
Trade  Union  Savings  is  a  union-related  bank? 
There  are  three  points  that  are  worth  mention- 
ing here.  First  of  all,  in  terms  of  ownership,  un- 
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like  all  the  other  savings  banks  and  commercial 
banks  in  this  state,  First  Trade  Union  Savings 
Bank  is  owned  entirely  by  working  people. 
Some  50,000  union  carpenters  across  the  State 
are  the  sole  owners  of  the  First  Trade  Union 
Savings  Bank.  There  are  not  other  people  who 
own  the  bank  at  present.  The  officers  of  the 
bank  have  no  ownership  in  the  bank.  It  is  simp- 
ly owned  by  working  people.  In  the  sense  it  is 
extraordinarily  distinctive.  That  is  one  sense. 

Secondly,  First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank  is 
committed  to  encouraging  unionization  of  its 
own  staff.  In  this  sense,  too,  unfortunately,  it  is 
quite  distinctive.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  there  is 
in  this  area  only  one  other  organized  bank.  That 
is  the  second  way,  then,  in  which  First  Trade 
Union  Savings  Bank  in  union-related. 

No  less  important,  however,  is  the  operation 
of  the  bank.  It  is  not  just  the  ownership  of  the 
bank,  it  is  not  just  the  unionization  of  the  bank 
that  makes  First  Trade  Union  different  than  all 
the  other  banks  that  are  out  there.  First  Trade 
Union  Savings  Bank  is  distinctive  in  terms  of  its 
actual  operations.  We  are  designed  to  meed  the 
needs  of  working  people.  We  expect  to  see 
those  people  with  a  so-called  "checkered  credit 
history'',  the  people  who  have  been  missing  pay- 
ments, the  people  who  have  income  breaks,  the 
people  who  have  seasonal  jobs.  We  expect  to 
see  working  people.  We  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  working  people.  It  is  in  this  sense, 
no  less  than  the  others,  that  this  is  a  distinctive 
bank,  a  unique  bank,  a  bank  dedicated  to  the 
needs  of  working  people  in  a  related  way.  This 
is  a  bank  which  wishes  to  promote  the  interests 
of  union  construction.  This  is  not  a  bank  that 
simply  says  that  if  the  union  gives  us  money, 
those  monies  will  go  for  union  construction. 
This  is  a  bank  which  wishes  to  promote  the 
union  contractors,  union  construction,  and 
trade  unions  as  a  whole.  The  notion  here,  the 
call  of  this  bank,  is  to  serve  the  interest  of  union 
people,  and  working  people,  in  this  State.  In  this 
sense  this  is  unique,  that  this  is  a  distinctive 
operation. 

For  all  these  different  reasons,  we  believe 
that  First  Trade  Union  Savings  Bank  merits 
your  support.  No,  that  is  not  right.  We  must 
have  your  support  to  survive.  First  Trade  Union 
Savings  Bank  cannot  operate  in  isolation.  If  we 
win,  we  all  win  with  this.  We  must  have  a  finan- 
cial institution  that  begins  to  go  beyond  and  ser- 
ves the  interest  of  the  working  people. 

We  need  several  things  from  you  people  and 
from  you  members.  First,  we  need  your  advice. 
We  need  to  devise  programs  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  your  people.  We  need  to  know 
what  industries  are  particularly  subject  to  what 
kinds  of  pressures  under  what  circumstances. 
Do  we  need  to  develop  what  sorts  of  programs? 
We  need  this  from  you.  In  time  we  hope  to  in- 
stitutionalize a  support  system.  We  would  like 
to  have  an  advisory  council  composed  to  you 


folks.  We  need  your  advice  and  we  need  your 
support.  We  need  support  by  your  members. 
We  need  to  publicize  what'we  are  doing.  Our 
aim  is  to  create  a  volume  to  permit  us  to  func- 
tion as  cheaply  as  possible.  We  need  you  to  go 
out  and  tell  your  members  that  this  is  a  bank 
that  wants  to  serve  working  people  alone.  We 
cannot  possibly  publicize  ourselves,  we  need 
you  folks  to  go  out  and  go  and  say  to  your 
people,  "Here  is  a  bank  that  is  prepared,  that 
wishes  to  serve  you." 

Finally,  we  need  your  financial  support.  We 
need  your  dollars.  Let  me  be  clear  here.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  we  need  your  dollars  in  an,  for 
non-competitive  rates,  we  are  prepared  to  pay 
the  same  kind  of  rates  for  depositors  and  the 
like  that  the  other  banks  pay,  but  we  must  have 
your  support.  The  issue  here  is  not  really  a  ques- 
tion of  rate,  it  is  a  question  for  day-to-day  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

When  we  go  buy  cars,  we  are  looking  for  the 
bug,  the  bug  that  says  it  is  produced  by  union 
people.  We  ask  you  to  consider  the  same  sort  of 
things.  Ours  is  an  institution  dedicated  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  working  people.  We  must  have 
your  support  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this. 

One  final  comment.  As  you  must  have  seen 
coming  in,  we  have  a  table  immediately  outside. 
We  ask  that  you  come  by  and  speak  to  us.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  Tom  Cochran,  who  is  in 
the  back  over  there,  he  is  just  giving  us  a  wave, 
who  is  our  chief  lending  officer.  Please  come  up 
and  speak  to  us,  tell  us  what  you  need.  This  is  a 
bank  that  wishes  to  serve  you.  We  must  have 
your  support.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Rick. 
I  wish  you  the  best. 

At  this  time  we  will  have  a  report  from  the 
Appeals  and  Grievance  Committee.  We  have 
had  a  complaint  to  the  Secretary  on  the  seating 
of  certain  delegates,  and  I  bring  to  the 
microphone  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
John  Leahy. 

MR  LEAHY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Appeals  and  Grievances  Committee  met  at 
10  o'clock  to  talk  of  the  appeal  made  by  Lucy 
Festa,  Local  26  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Workers.  And  after  looking  at  the  evidence 
presented,  we  came  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  is 
not  the  function  of  the  Credentials  Committee 
to  go  beyond  the  credentials  presented  by  the 
local  union  seating  these  people.  And  also,  we 
are  not,  in  essence,  a  part  of  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  the  local  union,  of  the  international 
union,  which  represents  these  people.  There- 
fore, the  appeal  was  denied.  Donald  Leahy, 
Chairman  of  the  Appeals  and  Grievances  Com- 
mittee. 

MR  OSBORN:  One  moment,  Lucy. 

You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Appeals 
and  Grievances  Committee.  Before  the  discus- 
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sion  can  take  place,  I  must  have  a  motion  to  ac- 
cept the  - 

MS.  FESTA:  Second  -  Please  - 

MR.  OSBORN:  Yes,  but,  sister,  please  let  it 
be  brought  to  the  floor.  It  is  not  on  the  floor 
until  I  have  a  motion  to  bring  it  onto  the  floor. 
You  can't  speak  on  it  until  it  is  on  the  floor, 
okay? 

VOICE:  Motion. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Okay.  Is  the  motion 
seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  OSBORN:  A  second  to  accept  the 
report.  We  now  recognize  Lucy  Festa  from 
Hotelworkers  Local  26. 

MS.  FESTA:  Brothers  and  sisters,  I  would 
like  to  tell  my  story  and  why  I  am  appealing  this 
decision.  In  our  union,  in  our  bylaw  it  says, 
"Delegates  must  be  elected.  A  notice  must  go' 
out  to  all  the  membership  and  have  an  election 
on  the  floor."  The  President  sent  out  a  notice 
the  end  of  May  that  the  election  would  take 
place  in  June  at  our  regular  union  meeting.  At 
our  regular  union  meeting  we  asked  for  a  mo- 
tion of  how  many  delegates  to  send.  The  motion 
was  to  elect  eight  and  send  ten,  two  by  virtue  of 
their  office. 

We  held  a  secret  ballot  vote.  The  results  of 
the  vote  were  told  at  the  meeting.  Eight  of  us 
were  elected.  Almost  three  months  later,  at  the 
September  union  meeting,  President  Bozzotto 
read  the  minutes  properly  and  told  who  won  the 
election.  And  then  asked  for  a  motion  to  expand 
the  eight  elected  to  16  delegates.  I  got  up  on  a 
point  of  information  and  explained  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  Robert's  Rule  of  Order,  you  cannot 
alter  an  election  in  any  way.  It  was  an  official 
election.  The  delegates  were  notified  who  they 
were. 

His  second  motion  was  to  vote,  for  which  I 
told  him  was  unconstitutional.  And  he  helped 
me  ten  or  12  years  ago  change  the  bylaw  so  the 
President  could  not  elect,  but  he  had  to  run  and 
be  elected  by  the  membership.  I  told  him  he  had 
to,  if  he  wanted  to  expand  it,  he  would  have  to 
send  out  a  notice.  And  he  said  he  could  do  what 
he  wanted.  He  also  took  away  the  $100  from  the 
delegates  so  he  could  then  control  who  could 
come  here.  Because  if  they  can't  afford  a  lousy 
-  $100  for  a  week  is  not  much,  but  it  pays  for 
their  gas  and  parking  and  maybe  their  lunch.  So 
now  we  have  let  a  dictator  take  control. 

I  had  told  him  I  would  file  with  the  interna- 
tional union,  and  if  they  found  against  me  I 
would  go  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Department,  to  Ar- 
thur Osborn,  and  whoever  else  I  had  to,  and  if 
I  lost  everywhere  I  would  go  and  expose  him  to 
the  newspaper  for  the  tyrannical  dictator  he  is, 
but  he  said  that  is  okay  because  he  loves  the 
publicity,  but  that  is  beside  the  point. 

I,  my  members  would  not  think  much  of 
union  if  the  Mass.  State  Council  allows  their 
members,  and  we  are  your  members,  to  be 


raped  in  our  local.  And  I  appeal  the  decision  of 
the  Appeals  and  I  ask  for  a  vote  here  on  the  con- 
vention floor. 

VOICE:  Second  it. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
second  or  a  motion.  You  are  speaking  in  op- 
position to  accepting  their  report.  If  the  report 
is  defeated,  then  the  ruling  that  they  brought  to 
this  floor  would  not  be  in  order. 

Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Parliamentarian? 

Do  you  understand  that,  Lucy? 

MS.  FESTA:  No,  I  don't. 

MR  OSBORN:  There  has  been  a  motion  put 
on  the  floor,  as  all  reports,  all  committee 
reports  come  to  the  floor  for  adoption.  The 
report  stated  that  the  Appeals  and  Grievances 
Committee  did  not  go  along  with  your  com- 
plaint. That  in  their  opinion  they  are  ruling  in 
favor  of  the  Credentials  Committee's  seating  of 
those  delegates.  To  speak  against  that  is  to 
defeat  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  to  defeat, 
therefore,  their  action.  Then  the  motion,  the 
floor  would  be  open,  as  a  supreme  body,  to  take 
what  action  they  will.  At  this  point  the  only 
question  before  this  floor  is  to  accept  or  reject 
the  Appeals  Committee's  decision  that  the 
Credentials  Committee  acted  in  good  faith  and 
that  the  delegates  that  are  seated  are  proper. 

On  the  motion. 

VOICE:  Could  we  ask,  as  a  delegate,  could  I 
ask  through  the  Chair  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Credentials  Committee,  if  any  evidence  was 
presented,  without  evaluation,  was  there  any 
evidence  presented  to  support  or  deny  the 
claim?  I  think  that  is  essential. 

MS.  FESTA:  May  I  answer  that,  Arthur? 

MR  OSBORN:  I  think  he  has  asked  the 
Chair  to  have  the  Credentials  Committee  chair- 
person come  to  the  podium  and  explain  the 
reasoning  behind  their  seating  of  the  delegates. 

VOICE:  No,  sir,  I  am  asking  whether  or  not 
any  evidence  was  presented  to  that  committee 
which  would  either  support  or  deny  the  allega- 
tions made  by  the  previous  speaker? 

MR  OSBORN:  Would  the  master  at  arms 
bring  forward  the  Credentials  Committee 
chairperson,  and  ask  them  if  they  have  any 
evidence  by  the  complainee,  or  by  the  local 
union,  that  would  substantiate  the  reason  for 
sitting  these  delegates? 

MS.  FESTA:  Mr.  Chairman? 

MR  OSBORN:  Lucy  Festa. 

MS.  FESTA:  You  have  a  vice  president  there 
that  was  present  at  the  June  meeting  that  could 
tell  you  who  won  the  election  in  June,  and  I  have 
the  results  of  that  election  right  here.  I  sent  you, 
and  also  anyone  else  I  could,  the  results  of  the 
elected  delegates  from  June.  I  think  that  is  what 
it  is. 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  vice  president  has  in- 
formed me  there  were  two  elections  held. 

MS.  FESTA:  There  was  no  election  in  Sep- 
tember, it  was  an  expansion  of  the  motion. 
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MR.  OSBORN:  All  I  could  tell  you  is  what 
we  have  been  informed,  is  that  there  were  two, 
there  was  an  election  and  then  there  was  a 
separate,  the  next  meeting  there  was  another 
election  to  fulfill  the  amount  of  delegates  we 
could  have. 

MS.  FESTA:  Point  of  information.  There 
was  no  notice  or  election  at  the  next  meeting, 
there  was  just  a  motion  by  Mr.  Bozzotto  asking 
that  eight  elected  delegates  be  expanded  to  16 
delegates.  That  is  against  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order. 

MR  SPINNEY:  Bob  Spinney,  Local  17. 

MR  OSBORN:  Yes,  brother. 

MR  SPINNEY:  You  know,  this  could  go  on 
all  day,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  been  to 
Credentials,  you  have  been  to  Grievance  and 
Appeals,  and  it  sounds  to  me,  Lucy,  and  I 
respect  your  involvement  in  this  organization, 
that  your  problem  is  internal,  that  you  should 
go  back  to  Local  26  or  its  parent  body,  and  solve 
it  there.  Most  of  your  complaints  deal  with  what 
happened  in  your  local.  If  the  proper  creden- 
tials were  presented  to  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee, and  your  appeal  was  heard,  we  should 
vote  on  the  results  of  that.  And  you  have  had 
your  say.  If  people  want  to  turn  it  down,  okay, 
but  I  say  concurrence  as  soon  as  possible  so  we 
could  get  on  to  the  convention. 

MS.  FESTA:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  answer 
Mr.  Spinney? 

MR  OSBORN:  Yes.  Then  I  have  to  inform 
you,  Lucy,  that  under  the  rules  we  have  adopted 
no  one  speaks  more  than  twice  on  an  issue.  I  will 
make  this  exception  unless  you  want  to  save 
your  next  point  of  information  on  this  issue. 

MS.  FESTA:  Okay,  I  will  save  it. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay. 

VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR  OSBORN:  Announce  your  name  and 
the  organization  and  the  purpose  for  which  you 
rise. 

MS.  MILLS:  I  am  Nancy  Mills,  Executive 
Director  of  Service  Employees  International 
Union  Local  285,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Appeals  Commit- 
tee. 

The  reason  I  rise  to  that  purpose  is  that  I 
come  from  a  local  union  in  which  the  question 
of  who  is  going  to  get  seated  at  a  convention, 
and  whether  it  was  done  properly  internally  or 
not,  was  the  main  issue  that  led  to  the  ousting 
of  our  director,  Tom  Kennedy.  Some  of  you  may 
remember  him.  It  was  the  main  thing  that  led  to 
our  ouster,  and  in  fact  our  local  union  was  put 
in  trusteeship  by  our  international  union  be- 
cause he  improperly  seated  delegates  at  an  in- 
ternational convention. 

I  am  glad  that  Local  2SS  raised  objections  as 
to  the  way  he  seated  those  delegates  and  I  am 
glad  our  international  union  punished  him  and 
reinstated  democracy  by  ousting  him  and  trus- 
teeing our  local  and  allowing  us  to  elect  a  direc- 


tor who  more  respected  the  democratic  ways  of 
functioning.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  function  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  determine 
whether  Local  26  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Workers  properly  followed  procedures.  I  will 
protest  if  this  body  decides  to  second-guess 
what  the  internal  rules  are  of  the  Hotel  and  Res- 
taurant Workers  and  of  Local  26.  That  is  an  in- 
ternal matter.  That  is  a  matter  of  Local  26  to 
decide,  and  more  importantly,  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers  In- 
ternational Union  to  decide. 

The  Credentials  Committee  and  this  conven- 
tion should  only  decide  whether,  in  fact,  the 
duly  elected  president  of  that  local  union's  sig- 
nature is  properly  affixed  to  the  credentials,  and 
unless  they  have  enough  per-capita  tax  paid  and 
enough  votes  to  seat  that  delegate.  And  that 
should  be  the  only  decision  this  convention 
makes.  I  don't  want  the  international  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  affairs  of  my  local  union 
or  any  other,  and  I  believe  those  processes  to 
aggrieve  any  wrong  belong  outside  this  hall  and 
not  inside  this  hall,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  move  quickly  on  to  vote  on  this  report. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Is  there  someone  at  the  back 
mike  first  and  the  front  mike?  Before  anyone  is . 
recognized,  Brother  Laher  from  the  Teachers 
Union  has  asked  that  the  Credentials 
Committee's  chair  come  forward  with  any  in- 
formation they  have  concerning  the  credentials 
and  the  reason  for  the  ruling.  I  present  to  you 
now  the  Chairperson,  Elinor  King. 

MS.  KING:  Good  afternoon.  The  Creden- 
tials Committee  reviewed  the  credentials  of 
Local  26.  President  Bozzotto's  signature  was 
there  along  with  the  signature  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  They  attested  that  the  signatures 
were  theirs.  The  credentials  were  there,  and  the 
per  capita,  they  were  all  there  to  elect  the 
delegates. 

MR  CARPENTER  Question  of  the 
Credentials  Committee  chairperson. 

Was  the  president  of  the  local  union  asked  to 
produce  minutes  to  substantiate  his  claims,  and 
did  he  produce  them? 

MS.  KING:  The  President  was  not  asked 
that,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was. 

MR  CARPENTER  Did  they  produce 
them? 

MS.  KING:  He  did  not,  sir. 

MR  CARPENTER  Thank  you. 

MR  OSBORN:  Back  mike. 

VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ed  Collins,  IBEW 
455,  Springfield,  Mass. 

I,  too,  rise  in  support  of  the  report  of  the 
Grievances  and  Appeals  Committee.  Without 
repeating  any  of  the  same  things  that  the  two 
previous  speakers,  Bob  Spinney  and  Nancy 
Mills,  had  said  in  support  of  that,  because  I 
agree  fully  with  what  both  of  them  have  to  say, 
let  me  just  say  that,  you  know,  family  fights 
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belong  in  the  family.  There  have  been  many, 
over  the  years,  including  some  involving  my  in- 
ternational union,  disagreements  within  the 
family  about  what  ought  to  happen,  The  don't 
belong  here  on  the  floor  of  this  convention. 

In  deference  to  the  question  that  was  asked 
by  George  Carpenter,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
proper  at  all  for  the  Credentials  Committee  or 
this  convention  to  get  into  the  minutes  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  affiliated  union.  That  is 
something,  as  has  been  said  before,  that  there 
are  channels  to  take  that  up  with.  I  would  hate 
to  see  anything  disrupt  the  unity  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  the  unity  which  we  need  to  leave  this 
hall  with  here  at  the  end  of  this  week  to  go  for- 
ward and  carry  on  the  program  of  this  state 
labor  council.  By  allowing  this  kind  of  a  fight  to 
disrupt  things  here  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
everybody.  I  say  that  out  of,  with  all  respect  to 
Sister  Festa,  who  I  admire  as  a  trade  unionist, 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  work 
she  does.  But  family  fights  belong  in  the  family, 
and  let's  move  this  question  and  be  done  with  it 
and  go  on  with  the  convention. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I'd  like  to  hold  on  the  move- 
ment question  unless  there  is  a  second,  because 
he  was  a  speaker  on  the  movement. 

VOICE:  Second. 

VOICE:  He  was  a  speaker;  he  can't  move  it. 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  already  said  we  weren't 
moving  it,  Brother  McGrimley. 

MR  CARPENTER  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
name  is  George  Carpenter  of  the  IBEW. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Sister 
Festa's  argument  that  we  should  not  support 
the  ruling  of  the  committee  and  we  should 
defeat  this  motion.  The  purpose  is  that  I  don't 
agree  with  the  previous  speakers  that  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  harmony  we  should  deny  a 
member's  rights  at  this  convention.  I  don't 
agree  that  the  discussion  and  debate  is  unheal- 
thy for  this  Labor  movement.  And  I  tell  you 
what  I  believe  is  that  I  agree  -  by  the  way,  I  agree 
with  the  actions  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 
All  they  could  act  on  is  what  was  put  before 
them.  But  they  weren't  given  all  the  informa- 
tion. And  this  body,  right  here  and  now,  is 
supreme,  and  that  is  why  we  have  this  body. 

The  body  could  move  that  those  people 
should  not  be  seated.  And  the  reason  I  believe, 
we  are  here,  we  don't  have  this  detail  here,  we 
don't  have  all  the  answers  to  all  the  questions. 
So  all  we  can  deal  with  is  integrity,  and  ask  who 
was  telling  the  truth,  Sister  Festa  or  Brother 
Bozzotto.  Now,  I  have  known  both  of  these 
people  for  a  number  of  years.  Lucy  Festa  has  al- 
ways been  a  person  of  high  integrity,  and  given 
the  choices  that  we  know,  I  choose  to  believe 
Lucy  Festa  and  I  support  here  and  I  ask  you  to 
defeat  this  motion. 

(Applause) 


MR  OSBORN:  Brother  Carpenter,  don't 
leave  the  mike,  please,  the  Chair  is  a  little  con- 
fused. Did  you  say  you  wouldn't  want  a  person 
to  be  seated  as  a  delegate? 

MR  CARPENTER  I  didn't  say  seat  as  a 
delegate,  not  express  her  opinions  and  issues 
voted  on  here.  I  am  talking  about  Sister  Festa. 
There  were  previous  speakers  who  said  in  the 
name  of  unity,  peace  and  harmony  we  concur 
with  the  report  and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
the  convention.  I  don't  believe  it  is  an  internal 
matter,  I  believe  it  belongs  here  and  belongs  in 
this  convention. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  record  shows  that  the 
Chair  is  wrong,  that  you  did  not  say  that  some- 
one was  refused  to  be  seated. 

MR  CARPENTER  Absolutely,  I  did  not  say 
that. 

MR  OSBORN:  Any  other  speakers,  please? 

Brother,  would  you  announce  your  name? 

MR  PAPINEAU:  Frank  Papineau,  UFCW 
1445,  member  of  the  Appeals  and  Grievances 
Committee,  and  I  would  just  like  to  put  the 
direction  into  perspective  as  to  the  approach 
that  this  committee  addresses,  and  the 
guideline  of  this  committee.  Chairman  Leahy, 
myself  and  others,  the  legal  counsel,  by  the  way, 
address  that  in  the  guidelines  of  this  Council's 
constitution.  The  issue  put  to  us  was  the  im- 
proper seating  of  certain  delegates  at  this  coun- 
cil meeting. 

The  Credentials  Committee  was  called  to 
task.  The  Credentials  Committee  has  made 
their  report,  they  afforded  the  delegates  seated 
based  upon  the  permittance  of  per  capita.  They 
entered  with  16  delegates  from  Local  26,  per 
capita  paid,  supported  by  signatures.  It  appears 
that  the  grievance  committee  felt  that  this  seat- 
ing took  place  in  a  proper  manner,  and  feels  that 
any  redress  of  grievance  relative  to  the 
delegates  from  this  local  union  should  have 
been  addressed  within  the  framework  set  up  by 
the  guidelines  of  that  local  union  international 
involved.  And  as  a  member  of  the  Appeals  and 
Grievance  Committee,  I  recommend  support  of 
the  report  as  given  by  Chairman  Leahy. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR  EVERS:  Delegate  Tome  Evers  from  the 
Massachusetts  Building  Trades  Council.  I,  like 
one  of  the  other  previous  speakers,  have  know 
Lucy  Festa  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have 
nothing  but  the  utmost  respect  and  admiration 
for  her  as  a  trade  unionist.  I  just  think  that  she 
is  addressing  the  wrong  group,  because  I  know, 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Iron  Workers  Union  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  would  b%  particularly  upset 
if  the  AFL-CIO  in  Massachusetts,  or  anyone 
else,  were  trying  to  make  decisions  at  a  conven- 
tion of  what  I  would  consider  an  internal 
problem,  and  this  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

I  think  if  delegates  would  think  for  a  minute, 
are  we  going  to  have  a  convention  and  have 
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delegates  dome  to  the  convention  and  claim 
that  the  local  union  was  wrong  so  that  this  one 
or  that  one  or  the  other  one  shouldn't  be  seated, 
the  proper  forum  for  this  problem  would  be  at 
the  local  union  level  and  that  international 
level.  And  I  would  urge  the  delegates  to  men- 
tion, to  go  along  with  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  Appeals  Committee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  HERON:  Charles  P.  Heron,  member  of 
Local  26.  We  have  gone  through  the  process  of 
notifying  our  international  union.  They  have 
given  us  no  answer.  We  went  to  the  Labor 
Board.  The  Labor  Board  told  us  to  bring  it  here 
before  the  body.  And  at  the  meeting  that  we  had 
with  the  Grievance  Committee  the  President 
attended  and  he  was  there  and  he  explained  and 
he  told  the  two  members  that  were  on  the 
Grievance  Committee  at  that  time,  that  we  did 
have  an  election  in  June,  and  that  we  did  elect 
eight  delegates,  but  that  in  the  September 
meeting  he  made  a  motion  that  the  delegates 
who  were  not  elected,  who  lost  the  election  be- 
cause we  had  a  motion  that  eight  delegates  be 
sent,  and  he  explained  to  the  Grievance  Com- 
mittee that  those  other  six  or  eight  who  lost 
should  also  come  to  the  convention.  He  put  it 
as  a  motion  to  the  body  and  the  body  voted  to 
send  them.  I  think  they  were  sent  here  illegally, 
because  according  to  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  our  bylaws  they  are  supposed  to  be 
elected  by  secret  ballot.  So,  therefore,  he  did  ex- 
plain to  the  Grievance  Committee  and  they 
should  have  come  down  with  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  wrong  by  just  putting  a  motion  to 
the  members  on  the  floor  based  on  16 
delegates.  So,  therefore,  I  move  that  the  Ap- 
peals Committee  decision  be  voided. 

VOICE:  Point  of  order. 

MR  OSBORN:  Any  further  on  the  -- 

VOICE:  Point  of  order,  Mr.  President.  The 
15  minutes  for  the  question  has  expired.  There- 
fore, I  move  the  question. 

VOICE:  Second  that. 

MR  OSBORN:  I  don't  know  about  the  15 
minutes,  but  I  would  say  that  you  have  made  a 
motion  to  move.  The  question  has  been 
seconded.  We  will  now  move  to  see  whether  the 
body  wants  to  move  the  question  non- 
debatable.  All  those  in  favor  of  moving  the 
question  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed. 

VOICES:  No. 

MR  OSBORN:  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
Now  we  move  to  the  question  of  supporting  the 
Grievance  and  Appeals  Committee.  I  will  Call, 
so  we  don't  have  to  have  anyone  unnecessarily 
using  their  lungs,  for  a  hand  vote.  All  those  sup- 
porting the  Appeals  and  Grievance  ruling  will 
signify  by  raising  their  right  hand. 


(Hands  raised.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Down. 

All  those  opposed. 

(Hands  raised) 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  Appeals  Committee 
has,  the  Chair  is  ruling  that  the  Appeals  Com- 
mittee has  been  sustained.  What  is  your 
pleasure;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

Don't  get  excited.  If  you  want  the  mike  get 
down  on  the  floor. 

MS.  FESTA:  Division  of  the  floor. 

MR.  OSBORN:  That  is  the  next  step. 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
name  is  Delegate  Carpenter,  IUE  201. 1  doubt 
the  decision  of  the  Chair  and  I  call  for  a  division 
of  the  house. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Would  the  maker  of  the  mo- 
tion and  other  interested  parties  go  along  with 
a  standing  vote  first?  We  have  a  little  procedure 
we  could  go  through  here. 

MR.  CARPENTER  Yes. 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  question  once  again  is 
whether  or  not,  after  hearing  the  evidence  put 
forth  by  both  sides,  that  the  Appeals  and 
Grievance  Committee's  ruling  be  upheld  on  the 
seating  of  the  Local  26  delegates.  All  those  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  Appeals  and  Grievance 
Committee  will  please  rise. 

MR  CARPENTER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you 
ask  the  guests  to  leave  the  hall? 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  All  nondelegates  leave  the 
hall  or  go  up  to  the  balcony  at  this  time. 

MS.  FESTA:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that 
you  have  everyone  sit  down  if  you  are  going  to 
go  by  up  or  down.  I  would  hate  to  lose  by  people 
standing  up  just  because  they  are  up  or 
whatever. 

MR  OSBORN:  Yes. 

MR  EVERS:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  a 
clarification  of  what  we  are  voting  for,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  a  clarification  of  an  af- 
firmative vote,  a  negative  vote  as  to  the  appeals 
decision  process.  What  happens  if  I  vote  in 
favor  of  supporting  the  decision  of  the  Appeals 
Committee?  What,  exactly,  happens? 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay.  Everyone  please  don't 
shoot  the  messenger.  My  job  is  to  explain  to  you 
the  procedure  and  what  has  happened. 

If  the  body  was  to  choose  to  overrule  the  vote 
against  the  report  of  the  Appeals  and 
Grievance  Committee,  than  that  committee's 
report  would  be  rejected. 

The  Credentials  Committee  has  given  their 
report,  which  was  accepted  by  that  body,  and  all 
delegates  were  seated,  which  the  body  accepted. 
Do  you  understand  that?  - 

VOICE:  So  far. 

VOICE:  Point  of  information,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  it  is  voted  not  to  accept  the  Grievance 
Committee's  report  and  you  say  that  report  has 
already  been  accepted,  then  it  would  be  in  order 
to  make  a  motion  to  reject  that. 
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MR.  OSBORN:  I  think  the  proper  motion 
would  be,  at  that  time,  and  I  will  yield  to  the  par- 
liamentarian and,  if  needed,  that  the  action  of 
the  Appeals  Committee  would  be  — 

VOICE:  Repealed? 

MR  OSBORN:  Repealed.  However,  you  still 
must  take  action  to  reject  the  decision  of  this 
body  to  accept  the  credentials  from  the  local 
dues-paying  affiliate  if  they  were  seated  and  ac- 
cepted by  this  body. 

VOICE:  Then  a  motion  would  be  in  order  to 
accept  the  eight  that  were  elected  by  secret  bal- 
lot, that  would  be  in  order. 

MR.  OSBORN:  No. 

MR  EVERS:  No? 

MR  OSBORN:  I  think  what  we  are  going  to 
do  is,  we  would  get  into  a  technical  problem.  I 
would  call  the  parliamentarian,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  lawyer,  to  explain  to  you. 

MR  EVERS:  I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
parliamentarian  would  speak  to  the  Grievance 
Committee  they  would  get  the  report  and  the 
President  would  say  they  were  ~ 

MR  OSBORN:  You  are  up  on  a  point  of  in- 
formation, brother,  and  with  all  due  respect  you 
are  on  the  floor  waiting  for  a  vote.  We  will  have 
the  lawyer,  the  parliamentarian  for  this  conven- 
tion, explain  the  question  that  was  asked. 

MR  EVERS:  Mr.  President,  the  hands  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay.  I  am  up  here  looking 
down,  and  whatever  is  there,  is  there  — 

MR  MANNING:  Let  me  say  that  the 
credentials  Committee  has  seated  all  existing 
delegates,  and  they  are  participants  in  the  con- 
vention until  the  convention  acts  otherwise. 
The  Appeals  Committee  considered  only  the 
question  of  certain  delegates  from  Local  26.  No 
other  delegates  are  involved  in  the  action  of  the 
Appeals  Committee  in  confirming  the  action  of 
the  Credentials  Committee.  The  seating  of  all 
regular  delegates  from  Local  26  has  been  chal- 
lenged. A  vote  to  accept  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
peals Committee  ends  the  matter.  A  vote  to 
reject  the  action  of  the  Appeals  Committee 
means  then  that  question;  it  remains  un- 
resolved as  to  the  action  of  the  Credentials 
Committee. The  Credentials  Committee  action 
was  appealed.  It  is  then  up  to  the  convention, 
based  upon  whatever  subsequent  motion  is 
made  to  vote  to  unseat  delegates,  to  take  sub- 
sequent action. 

I  appeared  both  before  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appeals  Committee  on  this 
issue,  and  one  question  was  asked  and  it  is  still 
unanswered,  and  that  is,  does  the  committee 
make  a  finding  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
local  union  had  complied  with  its  bylaws?  Both 
committees  took  the  same  position,  that  it  was 
not  their  function  to  determine  whether  the 
bylaws  had  been  properly  followed  or  the  inter- 
national constitution  has  been  properly  fol- 
lowed.   Whether    in    fact    the    membership 


meeting  had  been  held,  which  two  meetings  had 
been  held.  Whether  a  forum  was  obtained  and 
a  proper  notice.  All  these  were  considered  and 
it  was  considered  to  be  an  improper  intrusion 
into  the  local  and  the  international.  They  felt 
neither  qualified  within  the  time  constraints  of 
the  convention  and  they  relied  upon  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  to  seat  those  delegates  cer- 
tified by  the  executive  officers.  No  vote  was 
made  on  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of  such 
claims,  and  that  is  where  we  stand  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

VOICE:  Take  the  vote. 

MR.  McGRIMLEY:  Point  of  information. 
This  is  only  on  a  majority  vote  now,  and  you  say 
it  has  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  house. 

MR  OSBORN:  This  will  be  a  majority  vote 
on  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion, the  report  of  the  Appeals  and  Grievance 
Committee. 

Okay,  we  are  now  going  to  stand  and  vote. 
You  have  heard  the  issues  and  the  explanations. 
All  those  in  favor  of  supporting  the  ruling  of  the 
Grievance  and  Appeals  Committee  will  please 
stand. 

I  wish  somebody  from  each  side  could  come 
up  here,  because  the  back  of  the  hall  is  very  full. 

(Delegates  stand.) 

All  right,  now,  please  be  seated. 

All  those  for  rejection  of  the  Appeals  Com- 
mittee, please  stand. 

(Delegates  stand.) 

Please,  at  this  convention,  you  know,  no  mat- 
ter who  claps  or  who  hollers,  I  am  going  to  try 
and  be  fair  to  everyone.  I  would  still  say  that  the 
numbers  are  there  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
thing. 

Okay,  go  to  the  next  process  if  you  want.  That 
is  my  ruling  and  I  have  to  make  that  ruling. 

VOICE:  Division  of  the  floor,  then. 

MR  OSBORN:  Division  of  the  floor.  Is  that 
the  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

VOICES:  Opposed. 

MS.  FESTA:  And  please  don't  count  the 
visitors,  because  there  are  still  visitors  in  this 
room. 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  will  try  to  get  the  Master 
at  Arms  to  take  a  physical  count.  Master  at 
Arms,  are  you  ready? 

MR  SULLIVAN:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay,  the  Master  at  Arms  is 
ready.  All  those  that  are  voting  to  uphold  the 
ruling  of  the  Appeals  and  Grievance  Commit- 
tee would  move  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  this 
microphone.  All  those  that  are  against  - 

MR  McGRIMLEY:  Point  of  order,  point  of 
order.  The  tellers  have  to  be  switched.  Those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  the  negative. 
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MR.  OSBORN:  Division  of  the  hall  has  been 
asked  for. 

MR.  McGRIMLEY:  True,  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  they  have  to  be  with  the  Master  of 
Arms,  those  that  are  voting  for  and  those  that 
are  voting  against.  That  is  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. 

MR  OSBORN:  Please,  let  the  Master  of 
Arms  do  the  job.  We  are  doing  this  fair.  What 
we  are  going  to  try  to  do  and  have  everybody 
that  supports  the  Appeals  and  Grievance  Com- 
mittee to  my  right,  which  is  over  here,  over  hear. 
Those  against  will  move  to  the  left,  over  here. 

Those  that  are  in  the  middle,  the  votes  are 
moving  apart. 

Will  the  Master  at  Arms,  and  please,  as  good 
trade  unionists,  as  good  trade  unionists,  would 
you  all  be  patient,  we  are  going  to  take  a  numeri- 
cal count. 

VOICE:  And  no  one  move. 

VOICE:  If  they  could  just  move  a  little  fur- 
ther left  and  further  right  after  we  sit  down. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  Master  of  Arms  has 
asked  you  to  push  back  a  little  bit  on  both  sides. 

MR  SULLIVAN:  Are  you  people  voting? 

MR  OSBORN:  The  people  that  are  being 
counted,  are  you  going  to  stand  or  sit? 

MS.  FESTA:  Division  of  the  house,  they  have 
to  stand  and  be  counted.  Everybody  over  there 
that  are  sitting. 

MR  OSBORN:  Are  you  ready  for  the  ruling? 
May  I  have  your  attention,  please,  Now,  we  are 
all  taking  this  and  we  have  a  vote  concerned. 
The  vote  is,  once  again,  will  you  read  it  off,  Ser- 
geant at  Arms? 

MR  SULLIVAN:  195  on  this  side,  162  on 
this  side. 

MR  OSBORN:  195  to  162. 

Will  the  Credentials  Committee  please 
report  the  credentials.  There  are  people  that 
are  waiting,  there  are  people  that  are  waiting  to 
be  seated  as  delegates. 

At  this  time  we  are  going  to  open  the  floor. 
At  this  time  we  are  going  to  open  the  floor  for 
nominations  for  officers,  and  I  relinquish  the 
Chair  to  Executive  Vice  President  Tom  Evers. 
Could  we  please  have  a  little  bit  of  quiet,  please. 

MR  EVERS:  Brothers  and  sisters,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  open  the  nominations  for 
office  of  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Labor  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

At  this  time  I  recognize  Delegate  Joseph 
Bonavita. 

(Applause) 

MR  BONAVITA:  Mr.  Chairman,  fellow 
delegates. 

VOICE:  Can't  hear  him.  Use  the  other  mike. 

MR  BONAVITA:  Is  this  working?  Can  you 
hear  me  now? 

The  individual  components  make  the  term 
"leader"  frequently  difficult  to  define.  Paradoxi- 
cally, a  leader  is  truly  easy  to  define.  Perhaps  the 
true  reason  is  that  true  leaders  are  in  short 


supply.  While  many  may  have  a  passion  for  a 
cause,  only  a  few  could  inspire  others  to  asser- 
tive action.  While  many  could  give  voice  to  the 
aspirations  and  dreams  of  others,  only  a  few  can 
convince  them  that  their  realization  can  be  ob- 
tained. A  very  few  are  consumed  by  sincerity, 
that  they  become  a  motivation  for  a  crusade. 

Together,  at  this  convention,  it  is  my  honor 
and  privilege  to  place  in  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  the 
name  of  a  person  who,  during  his  incumbency 
as  your  President,  has  amply  demonstrated  his 
talents,  his  capacity  as  a  union  leader.  His  ability 
to  proceed  in  the  vast  needs  of  our  laboring 
citizens,  those  individual  needs  which  can  be 
given  solution,  has  been  tmly  uncanny.  But 
across  the  endless  spectrum  of  hills  that  beset 
us,  he  led  us  on  many  paths. 

His  task,  like  ours,  is  not  finished,  for  or- 
ganized Labor  will  always  have  its  enemies. 
These  foes  are  entrenched,  they  are  powerful, 
and  they  are  unrelenting,  and  they  are  insa- 
tiable. We  who  live  in  the  house  of  Labor  must 
do  as  we  have  always  done.  We  must  resist,  we 
must  fight.  It  is  imperative  that  we  solidify  our 
gains,  and  we  are  required  to  obtain  new  protec- 
tions against  exploitation.  For  these  ac- 
complishments, leadership  is  required.  It  is  vital 
to  our  future. 

He  has,  throughout  his  life,  been  molded  in 
this  way.  Following  his  service  in  the  United 
States  Navy  in  the  Korean  War,  he  began  as  a 
union  activist  at  Raytheon.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  IBEW  Local  1505  and  served  in  that  of- 
fice for  11  years.  He  was  a  delegate  for  the  South 
Middlesex  Central  Labor  Council  and  served  as 
its  vice  president.  Additionally,  he  served  on  the 
Lowell  Central  Labor  Council,  the  Boston 
Central  Labor  Council,  and  the  Lawrence- 
Haverhill  Central  Labor  Council. 

In  1971  he  became  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Mass.  State  Labor  Council  and  in  1977  was 
elected  Executive  Vice  President. 

On  September  28, 1979,  we  elected  him  our 
President  of  the  Mass.  State  Labor  Council.  His 
leadership  has  been  thoughtful,  intense,  and 
productive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  delegates,  I  nominate 
for  reelection  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Mass.  State  Labor  Council,  our  friend,  our  col- 
league, Arthur  Ronald  Osborn. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Mr.  Chairman? 

MR  EVERS:  I  recognize  the  delegate  at 
mike  one. 

MR  OSBORN:  Arthur  R  Osborn,  Jr.,  Local 
1505,  IBEW. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  family  pride  that 
I  second  the  nomination  of  my  dad  and  our 
brother  Arthur  R  Osborn. 

(Applause) 

MR  EVERS:  Are  there  any  other  nomina- 
tions for  office  of  President? 
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VOICE:  Move  that  office  be  closed. 

MR.  EVERS:  Are  there  any  other  nomina- 
tions for  office  of  President? 

Are  there  any  other  nominations  for  office  of 
President? 

Are  there  any  other  nominations  for  office  of 
President? 

VOICE:  Move  they  be  closed. 

MR.  EVERS:  Motion  made  and  seconded  to 
close  nominations  for  office  of  President.  All 
those  in  favor,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  EVERS:  Opposed? 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Would  the  recording 
secretary  please  cast  a  ballot  for  the  office  of 
President. 

I  am  so  glad  that  during  the  heat  and  inter- 
change of  a  convention  floor,  that  immediately 
afterwards  you  can  just  bestow  this  honor  upon 
me.  It  has  been  a  long  road  and  the  job  of 
leadership  is  not  easy.  However,  I  have  tried  to 
do  what  I  think  the  rank  and  file,  affiliated 
unions,  their  leadership,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
American  free  trade  union  movement,  would 
ask  of  me.  I  am  but  a  worker,  I  don't  propose  to 
be  anything  else,  and  I  work  hard,  and  that  is 
the  only  pleasure  I  could  give  to  you. 

(Applause) 

Whenever  you  need  me,  wherever  you  need 
me,  I  will  be  there. 

MR  EVERS:  Nominations  are  now  open  for 
the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Labor  Council  of  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

MR  OSBORN:  Mr.  Chairman? 

MR  EVERS:  I  will  recognize  the  delegate 
approaching  mike  one. 

MR  OSBORN:  I  just  got  the  McGrimley 
congratulations.  Mr.  Chairman  - 

MR  EVERS:  Would  you  state  your  name 
and  organization,  please,  for  the  record. 

MR.  OSBORN:  My  name  is  Arthur  Osborn. 
I  am  a  delegate  from  Local  1505,  and  I  am  also 
an  officer  of  this  organization. 

I  rise  at  this  time  to  place  into  nomination  a 
person  who  has  proved  to  be  a  dedicated,  hard- 
working leader  in  the  American  trade  union 
movement,  especially  here  in  Massachusetts.  I 
have  talked  to  you  about  the  struggles  ahead  of 
us.  I  don't  have  to  explain  that  in  detail  to 
anyone.  Almost  every  union  is  feeling  the  hard 
bite  of  corporate  America's  stick.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  have  people  that  will  take  that  extra 
step,  walk  that  extra  mile,  whether  it  is  on  their 
knees  or  on  their  bellies,  to  move  forward  and 
fight  for  the  justice  of  all  Americans,  and  espe- 
cially the  trade  union  movement. 

I  place  into  nomination  a  person  who  has 
worked  hard  in  climbing  buildings,  and  as  a 
young  person,  a  man,  educated  himself  at  night 


so  he  could  show  leadership  and  expertise  as  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  his  union,  Local  7. 

He  has  been  with  you  on  the  Democratic  con- 
vention floor,  he  has  headed  up  a  model 
program  for  the  AFL-CIO,  for  instance,  in  the 
7th  Congressional  District  when  I  asked  him  to 
provide  leadership  in  a  new  program  which 
would  bring  more  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
convention,  both  on  a  state  and  national  level. 
Through  his  work  and  his  motivation  and  his 
courage,  as  delegate  from  the  7th  District  he 
put  forth  a  standard  for  us  all  to  move  towards 
and  adhere  to. 

It  is  with  deep  pleasure,  with  a  look  toward 
the  future,  that  we  bring  more  air  beneath  the 
Mass.  AFL-CIO  by  nominating  and  presenting 
to  you  for  election  to  the  office  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Bobby  Haynes,  Robert  Haynes  from 
Local  7,  Ironworkers. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR  EVERS:  Thank  you,  brother. 

MR  OSBORN:  Tom  Evers  has  asked  to 
second  the  motion.  Oh,  he  is  going  to  the  floor. 

MR.  EVERS:  Mr.  Chair,  delegate  Tom 
Evers,  Massachusetts  Building  Trades  Council, 
ironworker  by  trade,  former  business  agent  of 
Ironworkers  Local  7.  And  I  second  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  Haynes  for  the  office  of 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  I  do  so  with  a  lot  of 
pride  and  privilege.  For  Brother  Haynes,  aside 
from  being  an  ironworker  and  all-around  good 
guy,  is  an  extremely  bright  young  person,  a  dedi- 
cated trade  unionist,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  stand  here  and  second  his  nomina- 
tion. Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

VOICE:  Move  that  nominations  be  closed. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  OSBORN:  Any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

The  motion  is  in  order.  Move? 

VOICE: .  Move  that  the  nominations  be 
closed. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye" 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

The  vote  is  so  ordered. 

Would  the  recording  secretary  please  cast 
one  true  ballot  for  Bobby  Haynes. 

Get  up,  Bobby. 

(Applause) 

MR  HAYNES:  Thank  you. 

I  was  on  the  left.  I  won't  remain  there  forever, 
though.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  work 
for  you,  serve  with  you.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  will  represent  anybody  in  the  industrial 
sector  or  the  commercial  sector,  or  the  public 
sector  or  the  building  trades  sector,  both  sides 
of  this  house.  There  will  never  be  a  division,  I 
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will  be  with  all  of  you.  I  will  try  to  do  the  best 
for  everybody  in  this  Labor  Council. 

I  have  tried  to  meet  all  of  you  in  the  last  nine 
months,  talk  to  you.  But  I  can't  do  anything 
without  your  help,  I  can't  do  anything  unless  we 
all  get  together,  work  together,  and  strive  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Labor  movement.  I  am 
sure  that  is  where  we  are  going  to  be  and  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do  over  the  next  few 
months  and  next  few  years. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  is  to  affiliate  people  who  are  not  affiliated 
with  the  AFL-CIO.  I  expect  to  come  out  into 
our  labor  councils  and  local  unions  and  see  you 
and  talk  to  you  and  get  some  leads  from  you 
about  the  local  unions  that  are  not  affiliated, 
because  we  need  everyone  to  get  together  and 
share  in  the  struggle  and  that  we  will  have  for 
the  next  hundred  years. 

I  am  particularly  going  to  work  for  one  of  the 
greatest  labor  leaders  in  this  country,  Arthur 
Osborn.  The  man  is  tireless.  He  works  for  us, 
and  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  tire  of  working  for 
us.  and  I  am  going  to  do  my  part  in  working  with 
the  Council.  I  don't  do  that  as  a  job  or  career  or 
what  have  you,  this  is  my  life.  I  am  here  for  you 
for  the  rest  of  my  time.  No  matter  where  I  am, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  know  I  work  for  you. 
The  working  men  and  women  in  this  Common- 
wealth pay  for  my  salary  and  I  will  be  there  for 
you  every  day,  Monday  through  Fridays,  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  in  picket  lines  or  wherever  I 
have  to  be  to  uphold  the  principles  in  this  great 
land  of  ours,  in  this  great  Labor  movement. 

And  once  again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  trust- 
ing me  and  I  promise  I  will  live  up  to  that  trust. 
Before  we  close,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am 
totally  in  support  of  this  Labor  slate  that  is 
presented  here.  I  hope  we  stick  together  and 
elect  the  team  slate  of  vice  presidents  and 
delegates  for  this  convention.  Thank  you  again 
for  this  great  honor.  I  will  never  forget  it. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Before  I  get  to  executive  vice 
presidents,  we  will  accept  the  nominations  from 
the  floor,  but  to  expedite  the  many  vice  presi- 
dent spots,  if  we  could,  people  have  been  send- 
ing up  the  cards,  so  I  can  read  it  off  as  a  matter 
of  record.  Anyone  who  nominates,  we  expect  a 
nominator  to  present  a  card  for  the  records,  so 
they  have  who  nominated  a  vice  president.  So  if 
you  haven't  done  it,  make  sure  that  you  do  it. 

We  will  move  to  vice  president  at  large.  We 
have  17  vice  presidents  at  large.  We  have  one 
woman  at  large,  Nancy  Mills  is  holding  the  spot 
of  woman  at  large  and  we  will  go  down  the  17th 
first,  and  then  woman  at  large  will  be  the  18th 
one.  So  that  the  floor  now  is  going  to  go  to  ex- 
ecutive vice  presidents.  I  have  to  explain  to  you, 
because  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have 
had  an  election,  that  under  the  reorganization 
of  this  body,  by  the  convention,  we  mandated 
that  there  would  be  executive  representation  by 


all  sectors  of  this  council.  Therefore,  we  reor- 
ganized so  there  would  be  an  executive  vice 
president  for  the  public  employees,  an  execu- 
tive vice  president  for  building  trade 
employees,  an  executive  vice  president  for  the 
industrial  union  employees. 

When  voting,  they  will  be  voted  upon  only  by 
their  peers.  There  will  be  a  separate-colored 
ballot  to  identify  you  in  the  section  you  belong. 
The  floor  will  now  entertain  nominations  for 
executive  vice  presidents,  executive  vice  presi- 
dents. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Brother? 

MR  OSBORN:  State  your  name. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Mr.  Chairman,  delegate 
Joe  Faherty,  Local  387  of  the  Utility  Workers. 

Fellow  delegates,  I  rise  today  to  nominate  a 
man  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  work  with 
over  the  past  12  years  on  the  Massachusetts  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  It  has  been  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience to  see  his  dedication  in  the  Tight  for  the 
public  employees  and  his  concern  for  all  trade 
unionists  throughout  the  State. 

He  was  a  former  president  of  Council  45,  and 
a  present  Executive  Vice  President  of 
AFSCME  Council  93.  At  this  time  I  place  in 
nomination  the  name  of  Joseph  M.  Lydon,  in 
nomination  for  the  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  public  employees  within  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO.  Thank  you. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  brother. 

(Applause) 

You  have  heard  the  name  of  Joseph  Lydon, 
asked  that  it  be  placed  in  nomination  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  post  of  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  public  employees  union.  Are  there  any 
other  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

VOICE:  Motion  that  nominations  be  closed. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  signify  by 
saying,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

Would  the  Recording  Secretary  cast  one  true 
ballot  for  my  brother,  Joe  Lydon. 

MR  LYDON:  Am  I  on  now? 

MR  OSBORN:  Yes. 

MR  LYDON:  I  would  like  to  place  in 
nomination  the  name  of  a  man  I  served  with  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  a  great  trade  unionist. 
He  has  been  out  in  front  for  every  fight  for 
Labor,  whether  it  be  in  the  public  sector,  build- 
ing trades  or  industrial.  He  is  a  guy  with  the 
hardhat  and  the  big  bullhorn.  I  would  like  to 
place  into  nomination  the  name  of  Tom  Evers, 
Building  Trades. 

(Applause) 

Local  7,  Ironworkers. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  name  of  Tom  Evers  has 
been  place  into  nomination  for  re-election  for 
the  post  of  Executive  Vice  President  for  the 
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building  trades.  Arc  there  any  further  nomina- 
tions? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

VOICE:  Move  it  be  closed. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  to  be  closed 
seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  May  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  cast  one  true  ballot  for  Tom 
Evers. 

At  the  rear  mike. 

MR  KERR  Mr.  Chairman,  Phil  Kerr,  Local 
537,  delegate  for  the  convention. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  the  name 
of  Joe  Faherty  for  the  position  of  Executive 
Vice  President,  industrial  sector.  I  have  known 
Joe  over  the  years  to  not  only  represent  the  in- 
dustrial sector,  but  has  been  very  helpful  with 
the  building  trades  in  the  City  of  Boston  and 
throughout  the  State.  And  as  a  building  trades 
business  manager,  I  am  proud  to  see  the 
cooperation  between  the  industrial  unions  and 
other  unions  which  Joe  has  instilled  in  this  or- 
ganization. And  it  is  with  great  pleasure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  again,  I  place  the  name  of  Joe  Faher- 
ty as  Executive  Vice  President. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay,  the  name  of  Joe 
Faherty  has  been  place  in  nomination  for  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President.  Are  there  any  further 
nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

VOICE:  Close  the  nominations. 

MR  OSBORN:  I  will  accept  that  motion  to 
be  closed. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  OSBORN:  Seconded.  All  those  in  favor 
say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

The  Recording  Secretary  will  cast  one  true 
ballot  for  Joe  Faherty. 

Congratulations,  Joe. 

We  will  now  move  to  the  nominations  for  the 
vice  presidents  at  large.  Remember,  there  are 
17  vice  president  at  large  positions  and  there  is 
also  one  woman  at  large  position.  The  rear 
mike. 

MR  TURNER  Mr.  Chairperson,  good 
afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is 
Wayne  Turner,  President  of  Local  1258,  Salem 
Teachers  Union.  I  am  here  to  place  in  nomina- 
tion Paul  L.  Devlin,  President  of  the  AFT,  Vice 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  name  of  Paul  Devlin  has 
been  put  in  nomination.  Does  he  accept? 

VOICE:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  He  accepts. 

VOICE:  Is  he  in  the  hall? 


MR  TURNER  I  have  know  Paul  for  20 
years,  former  math  teacher  in  Salem.  Paul  is  a 
fine  man.  Paul  negotiates  our  contracts  and  has 
always  done  an  excellent  job  for  the  Salem 
Teachers  Union.  This  year  we  are  enjoying  a  ten 
percent  increase. 

Paul  is  a  hardline  union  leader.  Over  the  past 
eight  years,  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Teachers,  he  has  revitalized  the 
union,  increasing  services  to  the  locals,  and  in- 
creasing the  membership  at  a  time  when  union 
membership  across  the  country  is  on  a  decline. 
Paul  is  a  major  force  behind  the  new  legislation, 
Chapter  188,  which  has  helped  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  and  pay  for  most  teachers 
in  Massachusetts. 

Paul  also  serves  as  an  international  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
and,  as  such,  he  represents  Massachusetts 
teachers  in  the  national  arena.  I  ask  for  your 
support  for  incumbent  Paul  W.  Devlin,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 
Thank  you. 

MR  OSBORN:  Paul  has  accepted.  I  would 
ask  one  thing,  if  we  can,  we  have  36  vice  presi- 
dents. If  we  could  condense  the  nominating 
speeches,  I  would  appreciate  it.  Front  mike? 

MR  HOLMES:  Mr.  Chairman,  business 
agent,  Local  1445,  UFCW. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  the  name 
of  John  Phinney  for  the  position  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  Large. 

MR  OSBORN:  John  Phinney  has  been 
placed  in  nomination. 

John,  do  you  accept? 

MR.  PHINNEY:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  Rear  mike. 

MR  LYDON:  The  name  is  Joe  Lydon,  Local 
1701.  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  the 
name  of  Linda  Chigas  from  AFSCME,  present- 
ly incumbent  on  the  board.  She  served  in  her 
own  local  union  as  president  for  18  years.  Linda 
Chigas,  AFSCME. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Front  nuke. 

Linda  Chigas  has  sent  a  letter,  which  is  ac- 
ceptable, could  not  be  here.  "I  accept  the 
nomination  of  Vice  President  at  Large.  Linda 
Chigas." 

I'm  sorry,  she  is  here.  I  got  it  from  you,  Joe. 

VOICE:  She  accepts. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Right  front  mike. 

MR  EVERS:  Tom  Evers,  President  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Building  Trades,  and  I  rise  to 
nominate  incumbent  John  Simmons  for  Vice 
President,  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council. 
John  also  asked  me  not  to  make  any  big 
speeches.  Those  that  know  him  respect  him.  He 
is  one  of  the  hardest  working  trade  unionists 
that  I  work  with,  especially  through  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council.  He  works  with  everybody 
and  he  is  there  when  you  need  him.  Thank  you. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Rear  mike. 
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MR.  SPINNEY:  Robert  Spinney,  delegate 
from  Local  17,  Sheetmetal  Workers.  I  rise  to 
place  in  nomination  the  name  of  Joseph  W. 
Joyce,  a  man  I  work  with  in  the  field  with  the 
tools.  Even  though  people  don't  think  I  am 
quite  that  old.  He  has  been  president,  current- 
ly serving  as  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council.  He  is  past 
training  director. 

They  told  me  to  nominate  him,  so  I  know  he 
is  going  to  accept,  Joseph  Joyce. 

MR  OSBORN:  Do  you  accept? 

MR  JOYCE:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  Front  mike. 

MR  MOLINARI:  Mike  Molinari,  Mass. 
State  Council  of  Carpenters.  It  is  with  pride  that 
I  put  in  the  name  for  nomination  of  a  gentlemen 
who  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  work  with  for 
the  last  15  years.  A  man  who  has  been  a  prime 
mover  in  our  organization  in  this  state.  And  also 
as  vice  president  for  the  past  six  years.  With 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  place  the  name  of  Barney 
Walsh  in  nomination. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Barney,  do  you  accept? 

MR  WALSH:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  Rear  mike. 

MR  LaPERLE:  John  LaPerle,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Local  422,  United  Autoworkers 
delegate.  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  for 
vice  president  at  large  a  strong  and  dedicated 
Labor  leader  for  the  past  22  years.  He  started 
with  General  Motors  Corporation  and  united 
Auto  Workers  in  1964,  and  he  was  elected 
President,  he  worked  his  way  up,  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1975  and  still  holds  that  position  today. 
An  honest  man  and  respected  by  everyone  who 
know  him,  Charles  McDevitt,  President  of 
Local  422. 

MR  OSBORN:  Chuckie,  do  you  accept,  sir? 

MR  McDEVTTT:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  Front  mike. 

MR  MASTANDREA:  Mr.  Chairman,  Tony 
Mastandrea,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Council  of  Machinists. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  the  name 
of  William  F.  Irvin,  steehvorker,  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  Large.  Bill  could  not  be  here  this  after- 
noon, he  is  at  the  Board  of  Directors  meeting 
over  at  the  M.B.T.A.,  and  I  have  a  letter  here 
saying  he  will  accept  the  nomination. 

MR  OSBORN:  Will  you  forward  the  letter 
to  the  Chair? 

Thank  you  very  much.  Back  mike. 

MR  OTOOLE:  My  name  is  Bob  OToole,  I 
am  a  delegate  from  Pipefitters  Local  537. 

It  give  me  great  pleasure  in  placing  the  name 
of  Thomas  B.  Kerr  in  nomination  for  re-elec- 
tion as  Vice  President.  Bill  is  the  business 
manager  and  financial  secretary  of  Pipefitters 
Local  537.  Bill  has  been  a  strong  Labor  leader 
for  over  30  years,  and  with  it  he  brings  a  strong 
commitment  for  a  better  way  of  life,  and  that  is 
the  union  way.  Thank  you. 


MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Front 
mike. 

MS.  HOLMES:  Alice  Holmes,  President  of 
Local  177,  Amalgamated  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America.  I  place  the  name  of  Manny 
Williams,  Jr.  for  Vice  President  at  Large. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Manny,  do  you  accept? 

MR  WILLIAMS:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  Back  mike. 

MR  RUMELT:  Mr.  President,  I  place  in 
nomination  for  Vice-President  — 

MR  OSBORN:  Could  you  identify  yourself? 

MR  RUMELT:  Richard  Rumelt,  Local  75. 1 
place  in  nomination  Ronald  Alman,  Interna- 
tional Vice  President  of  the  Ironworkers 
Union,  incumbent  Vice  President  of  this  union. 
I  believe  you  have  a  letter  from  him  accepting 
this  nomination. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Ron 
Alman  accepts,  got  the  letter  from  him. 

MR  WOODS:  Mr.  Chairman,  George 
Woods,  delegate  from  Local  1726. 

I  would  like  to  place  the  name  of  Edward 
Burke,  Jr.  for  Vice  President  at  Large. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  name  of  Eddie  Burke, 
Jr. 

MR  WOODS:  Eddie  isn't  here  today;  I  got 
the  letter. 

MR  OSBORN:  You've  got  the  letter? 

Rear  mike. 

MR  BRIGHTMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
name  is  Harvey  Brightman,  representing  Local 
242,  representing  the  Ladies  Garment 
Workers.  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination 
Julia  Kamel,  who  has  been  active  for  many, 
many  years  in  the  Ladies  Garment  Union  and 
other  labor  causes.  I  promised  her  I  wouldn't 
talk  too  long. 

MR  OSBORN:  Julie,  do  you  accept? 

Thank  you. 

Front  mike. 

MR  HERRMAN:  Mr.  President,  Charles 
Herrman,  member  of  Local  26. 1  would  like  to 
place  the  name  of  Lucy  Festa  for  Vice  President 
at  Large  at  this  time.  Lucy  is  a  dedicated 
unionist,  former  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  26 
and  one  of  the  finest  union  members  in  this 
City. 

MR  OSBORN:  Lucy,  do  you  accept? 

MS.  FESTA:  Yes,  I  do. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Back  mike. 

MR  CLARK:  Bobby  Clark,  delegate  from 
Local  98.  On  behalf  of  my  delegation  it  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  place  in  nomination  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  our  local  union,  Charlie  De- 
Rosa. 

MR  OSBORN:  Charlie  has  given  me  this  let- 
ter. He  was  called  out  at  noontime  to  an  arbitra- 
tion and  he  accepts  it. 

MR.  THOMPSON:  Charlie  Thompson,  In- 
ternational Representative  of  Boiler  Workers 
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and  President  of  Pioneer  Valley  Central  Labor 
Council. 

I  rise  to  nominate  a  woman  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers,  Local  56. 
She  is  presently  serving  as  a  trustee  of  that  local 
and  is  an  incumbent  Vice  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO.  She  also  serves  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women.  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  at 
this  time  the  name  of  Dorothy  Thomas. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Dorothy  Thomas,  do  you  ac- 
cept? 

MS.  THOMAS:  Yes,  I  do. 

MR  OSBORN:  Front  mike. 

MR  CAMERTO:  Mr.  Chairman,  Peter 
Camerto,  delegate  from  1505.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  and  pride  to  place  in  nomination 
Donald  M.  Leahy,  President  of  Local  1505. 

MR  OSBORN:  Do  you  accept? 

MR  LEAHY:  I  accept. 

MR  OSBORN:  Front  mike,  yes. 

MR  McGINNESS:  Mr.  President,  Dave  Mc- 
Ginness,  delegate  from  the  Plumbers  Local 
Number  12.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place 
the  name  of  our  secretary-treasurer,  business 
agent,  Joseph  Walsh,  dedicated  Labor  leader, 
as  Vice  President  at  Large. 

MR  OSBORN:  Front  mike. 

MR  JOYCE:  Mr.  President,  Joseph  W. 
Joyce.  The  W  is  for  Walter,  not  winner.  I  will  be 
very,  very  brief.  Let  me  put  the  name  of  Michael 
Mullane  from  the  Firefighters  as  a  delegate,  as 
a  Vice  President  at  Large.  I  have  a  letter  right 
here.  Mike  left  at  noontime. 

MR  OSBORN:  Sister? 

MS.  BUCKLEY:  Joan  Buckley  and  Beppie 
McNally.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  place  in 
nomination  for  her  tireless  work,  for  issues  that 
affect  not  only  the  members  but  working 
women  and  men  throughout  the  State  in  issues 
such  as  child  care  and  health  care  issues,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  SEIU,  Nancy  Mills. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  nomination  of  Nancy 
Mills  for  reelection  for  the  Woman  at  Large. 
Nancy,  do  you  accept? 

Any  further  nominations? 

Someone  just  asked  me  if  Charles  Thompson 
was  nominated. 

MR  MIODONKA:  Mr.  Chairman,  Joseph 
Miodonka,  UFCW  371. 

I  rise  and  take  great  honor  and  pleasure  to 
nominate  Charles  Thompson  to  the  office  of 
Vice  President  at  Large.  Charlie  served  in  1963 
as  collective  business  manager  of  the  local 
union  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  13  years, 
and  also  was  appointed  international  repre- 
sentative for  the  Boilerworkers  in  1979. 

He  presently  serves  as  the  President  of  the 
Pioneer  Valley  Labor  Council,  and  with  great 
foresight,  personal  fortitude,  and  honors,  I  am 
greatly  pleased  to  place  in  nomination  Charles 
Thompson  for  the  nomination  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 


MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Charlie,  do  you  accept  the  nomination  for 
reelection  to  the  post?  Okay,  thank  you. 

I  will  start  the  process  again.  Any  further 
nominations? 

Any  further  nominations? 

Any  further  nominations? 

VOICE:  Move  that  nominations  be  closed. 

MR  OSBORN:  Moved  that  they  be  closed, 
and  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed  say, 
"Nay". 

Nominations  are  closed. 

We  move  now  to  the  district  - 

MR  McGRIMLEY:  Point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  After  the  nominations  are  made,  the 
Chair  asks  that  all  those  that  were  nominated, 
would  they  accept  the  nomination.  If  not,  they 
can  decline.  So  parliamentarily,  you  should  ask 
the  assembly  or  those  who  were  nominated, 
does  anyone  want  to  decline  at  this  time?  Then 
we  go  on  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

MR  OSBORN:  I  asked  everyone  if  they 
wanted  to  accept.  They  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. That  is  a  good  enough  answer.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  input. 

We  will  now  move  to  the  District  Vice  Presi- 
dents. There  are  nine  districts.  We  will  start 
with  District  Number  1,  Suffolk.  There  are  two 
Vice  Presidents  in  each  district.  I  don't  know 
whether,  I  see  at  the  mike  a  nominee  for  one  the 
Vice  Presidents. 

MR  O'LEARY:  John  O'Leary,  financial 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Carpenters  Union.  I 
would  like  to  put  in  nomination  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine,  a  very  dedicated  business  agent. 
And  as  the  accolades  you  gave  Joe  DeNucci  this 
morning,  all  of  those  accolades  are  found  in 
him,  Mr.  Osborn,  and  I  certainly  hope  the  rest 
of  the  delegates  in  attendance  will  support  An- 
thony D.  Romano. 

MR  OSBORN:  Tony  Romano's  name  has 
been  place  in  nomination  for  reelection  for  Dis- 
trict 1. 1  know  Jimmy  Farmer  said  he  was  run- 
ning. 

MR  JOYCE:  I  don't  know,  I  thought  he  was 
District  4. 1  do  a  lot  of  talking,  but  I  can't  count 
too  good.  It  is  my  pleasure,  Joseph  W.  Joyce, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the  Greater 
Boston  Labor  Council,  to  place  the  name  of 
James  Farmer,  business  manager  and  president 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council,  for  the 
district  seat  in  District  1. 

MR  OSBORN:  Jimmy  has  sent  a  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

We  move  to  District  2,  down  into  the  Norfolk 
area,  the  Plymouth  area. 

Brother  at  the  back  mike. 

MR  DAN  TOLAND:  Mr.  President, 
brother  and  sister  delegates,  I  rise,  and  my 
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name  is  Dan  Toland  from  Local  2222,  I  am  a 
delegate.  I  rise  to  place  in  nomination  the  name 
of  Francis  J.  Toland  for  vice  president  for  the 
Norfolk/Plymouth  Council.  Frank  is  President 
of  the  Mass.  Utility  Council.  He  is  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Norfolk  Labor  Council. 
He  is  Vice  President  of  Local  387,  and  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  place  into  nomination  the 
name  of  Francis  W.  Toland. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Frank  Toland  has  been 
nominated  for  one  of  the  district  seats,  and  does 
he  accept? 

MR.  FRANK  TOLAND:  Yes,  I  accept,  and 
may  I  also  place  in  nomination  from  the  Nor- 
folk District  Tom  Chirillo.  Tom  is  the  District 
Manager  of  Local  133.  It's  with  great  pride  that 
I  put  the  nomination  before  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  The  name  of  Tom  Chirillo 
has  been  place  in  nomination.  He  accepts  it. 

Move  to  District  3,  Essex  District. 

MR  SULLIVAN:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  place  in  nomination  ~ 
Paul  Sullivan,  Local  201. 1  would  like  to  place  in 
nomination  the  name  of  Kevin  Mahar. 

MR  OSBORN:  Kevin,  does  he  accept? 

The  name  of  Kevin  Mahar  has  been  placed  in 
nomination  for  that  district  seat.  Kevin,  do  you 
accept? 

The  other  seat,  I  have  been  notified,  by,  is 
there  any  other  nomination  for  the  other  seat? 
Dan  Beauregard  said  he  was  running.  Kevin 
Mahar  I  recognize. 

MR  MAHAR:  Yes.  I  place  in  nomination 
the  name  of  Dan  Beauregard.  He  has  been 
placed  in  nomination  by  Kevin  Mahar. 

VOICE:  I  would  like  to  second  that. 

MR  OSBORN:  It  has  been  seconded. 

District  4,  Middlesex.  I  think  there  was  a  lit- 
tle mistake  made  by  whoever  nominated  Mike 
Mullane,  he  was  placed  in  the  nomination,  the 
Chair  didn't  pick  it  up,  he  was  placed  in  nomina- 
tion at  large,  and  if  the  nominator  of  Mike  Mul- 
lane will  agree,  we  will  remove  his  name  from 
nomination  at  large.  He  has  left  a  letter  that  he 
is  running  for  vice  president  in  his  district,  for 
re-election  in  his  district.  Is  there  an  objection? 

MR  JOYCE:  No  objection,  I'm  sorry.  I 
didn't  read  my  own  writing. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay.  Do  you  nominate 
Mike  Mullane  for  district  vice  president?  I  have 
his  letter  of  acceptance  right  here. 

We  move  to,  no,  still,  we  have  one  left,  excuse 
me.  Brother  Tom  Leahy? 

MR  LEAHY:  Tom  Leahy,  delegate  repre- 
senting the  Telephoneworkers.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  place  into  nomination  the 
name  of  a  man  of  great  integrity,  a  man  who  for 
over  the  20  years  I  have  known  him  has  led 
Local  2222  in  a  positive  direction.  I  would  like 
to  nominate  incumbent  Tom  Conley,  District  4 
Vice  President. 

MR  OSBORN:  Okay,  let  the  record  show 
that   the    Chair   has   asked    the    Recording 


Secretary  on  these  district  seats,  the  ones  that 
are  not  challenged,  that  they  cast  one  true  bal- 
lot for  these  vice  presidents  and  they're  elected. 

We  move  to  District  5,  Worcester. 

MR  HANNON:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  name  is 
Paul  Hannon,  from  Boston  Gas  Steelworkers. 
I  would  like  to  place  into  nomination  William  J. 
Foley. 

MR  OSBORN:  Would  you  repeat  that, 
please,  brother;  I  apologize. 

MR  HANNON:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is 
Paul  Hannon  from  the  Boston  Gas  workers, 
Steelworkers.  I  would  like  to  place  into  nomina- 
tion, William  J.  Foley. 

MR  OSBORN:  William  J.  Foley,  District  5, 
accept? 

MR  SABOURIN:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers 
and  sisters.  My  name  is  Brian  Sabourin.  I  am 
regional  organizer  for  the  Bay  State  Council 
and  also  delegate  from  the  Bay  State  Council. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  honor  that  I  submit 
the  name  for  Vice  President,  Dick  LeBlanc. 

MR  OSBORN:  Dick  LeBIanc's  name  has 
been  placed  in  nomination.  Brother  Dick,  do 
you  accept? 

He  accepts.  Cast  a  true  ballot  for  those  dis- 
trict persons. 

We  move  to  District  6,  Berkshire,  snow 
country. 

MR  FERIN:  Brothers,  my  name  is  Bruce 
Ferin,  delegate  from  IUE  255. 1  would  like  to 
place  the  name  Arthur  Butler  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, District  2. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  name  of  Arthur  Butler, 
District  6,  District  6,  correction. 

MR  FERIN:  Berkshire  District,  I'm  sorry. 

MR  OSBORN:  Art  Butler,  do  you  accept? 
He  accepts. 

Further  nominations?  Sister? 

MS.  PURROW:  My  name  is  Sherry  Purrow, 
Local  255.  lama  delegate,  and  it  gives  my  great 
pleasure  to  nominate  our  business  agent,  F. 
Bruce  Ferin. 

MR  OSBORN:  Bruce  Ferin,  do  you  accept? 

MR  FERIN:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  Please  cast  a  vote.  Any  fur- 
ther nominations? 

Announce  your  name  and  organization,  who 
you  are  nominating.  # 

MR  COURTNEY:  Dick  Courtney  from 
United  Food  Commercial  Workers,  Local  1459. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  would  like  to  nominate 
the  president  of  my  local,  Richard  Abdow.  He 
is  also  an  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Pioneer  Valley  AFL-CIO. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  name  of  Richard 
Abdow  has  been  placed  in  nomination.  Does  he 
accept? 

MR  ABDOW:  Accepted. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Richard. 

Front  mike? 

MR  SIMMONS:  R  John  Simmons,  delegate 
from  Framingham  District  Council  35. 1  would 
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like  to  place  in  nomination  the  incumbent  vice 
president  for  the  7th  District,  Ed  Collins. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Ed  Collins'  name  has  been 
placed  into  nomination  for  reelection.  Does  Ed 
accept?  He  accepts. 

Any  further  nominations  for  that  district? 

MR.  CARDINAL:  My  name  is  Giro  -- 

MR  OSBORN:  Is  this  District  7?  I  think  you 
should  check  that,  brother. 

MR  OSBORN:  Is  there  any  further  nomina- 
tions for  District  7?  Three,  we  have  two,  we  have 
Ed  Collins  and  we  have  Richard  Abdow.  The 
record  is  clear  on  that.  Any  further  nomina- 
tions? 

Any  further  nominations? 

Any  further  nominations? 

Would  the  Recording  Secretary  consider  that 
closed  for  that  district,  cast  one  true  ballot/ 

MR  MACEDO:  District  8.  Jim  Macedo, 
President  of  the  Cape  Cod  Council.  I  rise  to 
place  in  nomination  David  Lima  for  re-election. 

MR  OSBORN:  David  Lima's  name  has  been 
placed  in  nomination. 

David,  do  you  accept? 

MR  LIMA:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  Further  nominations  for 
Vice  President? 

MR  FERREIRA:  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates, 
for  the  past  18  years  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  to  serve  as  a  Vice  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  It  is  a  rare  and 
rewarding  experience  to  participate  with  your 
peers  in  setting  this  agenda  for  progress  for  the 
citizens  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts.  I  have 
determined  that  other  duties  require  my  atten- 
tion, yet  my  concern  for  the  affairs  and  future 
of  the  State  Council  remains  unabated.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  proud  to  place  in  nomination  the 
name  of  Herbert  Ollivierre  for  the  office  of 
Vice  President  of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO,  District 
8. 

Herb  is  a  great  unionist  who  is  qualified 
beyond  question.  He  has  filled  every  position, 
performed  every  function  leading  to  his  present 
responsibilities  as  President  of  Council  93  of 
the  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

The  skills  that  he  brings  to  his  duties  are,  by 
themselves,  impressive,  for  there  is  much  more 
to  his  temperament  and  his  personality. 

His  capacity  for  work  is  endless.  His  talents 
and  his  dedication  has  led  to  his  appointment 
by  many  governors  for  various  boards  and  com- 
missions. It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  intro- 
duce and  place  in  nomination  for  the  office  of 
Vice  President,  District  8,  Herbie  Ollivierre. 

MR  OSBORN:  Herbie,  do  you  accept? 

MR  OLLIVIERRE:  Yes. 

MR  OSBORN:  For  those  that  don't  come 
from  the  Fall  River/New  Bedford  area,  I  always 
call  him  Herbert  Ollivierre,  and  the  correct 
pronunciation  has  been  given  to  you  a  minute 


ago.  Herbie  has  been  place  in  nomination  and 
accepted. 

From  District  8,  any  further  nominations? 

Any  further  nominations? 

Any  further  nominations? 

Nominations  are  closed  from  that  district.  A 
true  ballot  be  cast  for  the  two  nominated 
people. 

District  9. 

MR  McDEVTTT:  My  name  is  Chuck  Mc- 
Devitt,  President  of  Local  422,  United  Auto 
Workers.  I  am  proud  to  place  the  name  of  Janet 
Ciejka  for  the  9th  District  Vice  President. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  name  of  Janet  Ciejka 
from  the  9th  District.  I  have  a  letter,  unless 
Janet  is  still  in  the  hall.  Over  there 

MS.  CIEJKA:  Yes. 

MR  COURTNEY:  Dick  Courtney,  Local 
1459.  I  am  proud  to  place  in  nomination  the 
name  of  George  O'Brien.  George  is  a  12-year 
incumbent,  the  IBEW  Local  46  in  Nor- 
thampton. He  is  a  senior  vice  president  from 
the  IBEW.  He  has  been  an  incumbent.  I  am 
proud  to  place  his  name  in  nomination.  Thank 
you. 

MR  OSBORN:  George  O'Brien,  do  you  ac- 
cept? 

MR  O'BRIEN:  Yes. 

MR  CARDINAL:  I  think  I  am  right,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  a  representing  343,  Musicians 
of  Norwood,  and  I  rise  to  put  into  nomination 
Rich  Rumelt,  Local  75. 

MR  OSBORN:  Rich  Rumelt,  do  you  accept 

MR  RUMELT:  I  accept. 

MR  OSBORN:  Any  further  nominations? 

Any  further  nominations? 

Any  further  nominations? 

I  need  a  motion  to  close  nominations  in  the 
districts. 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  There  is  a  contest 
in  the  woman  at  large  race  and  there  is  one  con- 
test in  the  district  races.  All  the  other 
nominated  officers  have  now  been  elected.  I 
look  forward  to  serving  with  them.  The  woman 
at  large  has  been  taken  care  of.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  in  the  future,  and  I  know 
that  the  quality  of  people  that  are  in  the  uncon- 
tested seats  that  have  been  nominated  and 
elected  by  true  ballot,  are  people  that  will  show 
up  for  the  meetings  and  they  are  going  to  help 
move  this  movement  forward. 

So  I  congratulate  them.  To  the  others  I  say, 
"Good  luck  in  your  contest  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  we  are  all,  when  the  winners  are 
all  sworn  in." 

Brother,  for  what  reason  do  you  rise? 
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MR.  CARDINAL:  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
do  I  come  here  as  a  delegate  from  Local  343, 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  but  my 
past  has  been  with  Local  5  of  the  Shipbuilders 
for  many  years  and  I  still  hold  them  very  near 
and  dear  to  my  heart. 

I  want  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  on  your  unanimous  election,  but  secondly 
on  your  fine  collection  of  union  logos.  However, 
it  saddens  me  to  see  that  the  logo  that  is  on  a 
yellow  sheet  up  front  from  Local  5  is  not  there, 
and  that  is  very  special  and  very  near  and  dear 
to  me,  especially  to  the  delegates  that  are  here 
from  Local  5.  They  asked  me  to  question  its 
whereabouts  and  I  certainly,  if  anyone  has  taken 
it,  would  you  please  return  it,  because  we  have 
plans  to  make  a  much  better  sign  out  of  it,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  come  to  this  microphone 
here. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the 
delegate,  Giro  Cardinal,  who  is  President  of  the 
Norfolk  Council  Labor  Council.  He  raised  a 
question.  I  took  great  personal  pride  in 
developing  that  idea  to  have  the  display  here  at 
the  convention  of  logos,  and  I  don't  know  why 
anyone  would  like  to  remove  one.  We  will  look 
into  it,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  make  sure  that  logo 
is  back  in.  And  I  would  ask  everybody  else  to 
leave  the  logos  alone.  It  took  us  two  years  to  get 
the  ones  we  have,  and  we  certainly  would  like  to 
keep  ahold  of  them  so  we  could  display  them 
again.  Local  5  of  the  Shipbuilders'  logo  some- 
how walked  away. 

VOICE:  Sailed  away. 

MR  OSBORN:  I  will  put  my  special  assistant 
field  rep,  Richard  Rogers,  in  charge  of  that  task. 
I  am  sorry,  but  we  will  try  to  find  it. 

I  have  some  announcements. 

MR  CARDINAL  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

MR  OSBORN:  I  have  some  an- 
nouncements. The  Chief  Master  at  Arms  has 
handed  me  this  six  times,  so  I  better  read  it.  The 
Confectionary,  Tobacco  Workers  and  Urban 
Resources  invite  all  delegates  to  hospitality  in 
Room  1000  from  8:30  on,  and  entertainment. 
Brother  George  McGrimley  must  be  invited  by 
written  invitation  only,  and  you  will  be  receiv- 
ing it  shortly. 

VOICE:  Move  to  recess. 

MR  OSBORN:  No,  we  are  not  recessing.  I 
have  someone's  keys;  they  can't  get  home.  I 
have  someone's  keys.  There  are  numerous  keys 
here  from  a  Ford,  a  family  of  fine  cars.  Here  are 
a  whole  bunch  of  keys.  Whoever  you  see  in  the 
lobby  say,  "Did  you  lose  your  keys?" 

Chuck  McDevitt,  candidate  for  VP,  invites 
delegates  to  hospitality  room  649,  Auto 
Workers,  at  the  close  of  the  convention.  We 
have  our  own  at  600,  please  come. 

So  those  are  the  announcements  at  this  time. 
If  there  have  been  no  irregularities  - 


VOICE:  Move  to  recess. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  OSBORN:  Hearing  no  notification  of 
irregularities,  I  will  accept  a  motion  to  adjourn 
for  today. 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  It  have  been  moved  and 
seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed? 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration  and 
patience.  You  are  good  trade  unionists. 

(Time  ended  3:43  p.m.) 
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(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR-  OSBORN:  I  now  declare  this  morning's 
session  of  the  30th  convention  of  the  Mass. 
AFL-CIO  to  order. 

I  have  two  messages.  Joe  Santos,  Local  1499, 
IBEW,  call  your  office,  it  is  an  emergency. 
Anyone  who  knows  Joe  Santos,  IBEW  1499  tell 
him  he  has  an  emergency  call  from  his  office. 

South  Shore  Building  Trades  caucus,  1245, 
Room  812,  South  Shore  Building  Trades, 
caucus,  Room  812, 1245. 

We  will  now  start  our  morning  session.  I  in- 
vite to  the  microphone  Reverend  David  W.  D'- 
Olimpio,  St.  Pius  Church  in  Lynn. 

Father? 

(Invocation) 

MR  OSBORN:  Father  D'Olimpio  is  the  son 
of  Carmen  D'Olimpio,  President  of  Southshore 
Building  Trades,  and  Carmen  is  here  and  I 
know  that  he  is  proud  today. 

At  this  time,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
bring  to  the  podium  for  a  special  award  the 
brother  who  started  off  as  a  steel  worker  many, 
many  years  ago,  from  shop  steward  to  the 
leadership  position  within  that  organization, 
moved  on  to  serve  this  very  Council,  was  educa- 
tional director,  legislative,  one  of  the  founding 
fathers,  really,  of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO.  Moved 
on  now,  into  the  educational  field  and  the  legis- 
lative part  of  it.  Came  up  the  ladder  to  the  point 
where  he  is  now,  an  assistant  to  the  President, 
special  assistant  to  the  President  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

Joe  Cass  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  this 
trade  union  movement  in  Massachusetts.  He 
has  always  remained  a  loyal  and  true  brother  to 
the  organization  and  the  principles  that  it 
stands  for.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  podium  our  brother  Joseph  J.  Cass  and  I 
will  make  this  award. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  This  is  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO 
education  award  presented  to  Joseph  J.  Cass. 
"His  sincere  devotion  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  union  leaders  and  rank  and 
file  members  enhances  the  future  of  the  entire 
union  movement. 

"His  political  and  legislative  skills  as  a  past 
leader  of  this  federation  helped  build  the  foun- 
dation from  which  this  organization  today  fights 
successfully  on  behalf  of  Massachusetts 
workers. 

Congratulations  to  a  true  friend  and  brother. 
Presented  by  Arthur  R  Osborn,  President, 
Mass.  AFL-CIO,  October  8th,  1987." 

Congratulations,  Joe. 

(Applause) 

MR  CASS:  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
really  delighted  at  having  been  awarded  this 
recognition.  I  thought  when  I  came  in  the  cor- 
ridor this  morning  that  I  might  say  a  few 
humorous  jokes  about  our  past,  and  I  thought 
that  might  not  be  appropriate.  Then  I  thought 


I  might  tell  a  few  humorous  comments  about 
the  Presidential  campaign  that  is  going  on  in 
America.  "Well,"  I  said,  "the  Governor  is  going 
to  be  here,  I  am  not  sure  whether  some  of  my 
comments  might  very  well  affect  some  of  the 
things  that  are  going  on." 

So  I  will  be  serious.  I  spent  over  half  of  my 
lifetime  as  a  part  of  the  union  movement.  This 
award  is  the  highlight  of  that  career.  I  remem- 
ber back  in  the  days  as  a  member,  a  steward,  an 
officer,  and  as  a  director  of  this  Council,  and  its 
first  founding  convention  almost  30  years  ago. 
The  Council  has  come  a  long,  long  way  since 
then.  I  remember  standing  on  this  podium  tell- 
ing a  convention  that  I  was  leaving  the  Labor 
movement  to  go  to  the  University.  I  was  kind  of 
going  laterally  because  the  work  I  was  going  to 
be  doing  at  the  University  was  pretty  much  the 
same  as  I  was  doing  at  the  Council.  So  I  made 
the  pledge  then  that  I  would  do  everything  I 
could  to  help,  to  aid,  to  abet  local  members,  the 
international  union,  any  and  all  forms  of  educa- 
tion, whether  as  a  worker  and  as  a  person  who 
works  for  a  living. 

We  have  worked  with  over  60,000  people  in 
those  years  and  it  has  been  extremely  reward- 
ing and  it  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fun.  This 
award  is  the  height  of  that  career.  I  am  not  stop- 
ping in  terms  of  the  kind  of  service  we  have 
talked  about,  it  is  going  to  continue  as  long  as  I 
am  part  of  the  University.  And  I  could  assure 
you  that  the  University  is  so  deeply  embedded 
in  the  system  that  it  will  continue  on  forever. 

One  last  comment.  I  guess  I  am  as  good  an 
observer  of  the  Labor  movement  as  anybody 
around.  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  Beacon 
Hill  on  legislation,  talking  to  politicians,  and  I 
talk  to  newspaper  people.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  interest  because  of  my  initial  help  in 
founding  this.  I  have  listened  very  carefully  and 
closely.  This  Council  is  better  known  and  more 
respected  by  the  general  public  in  Mas- 
sachusetts than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  You 
ought  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  legislators 
both  as  legislators  and  as  politicians  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  you,  interested  in  you, 
concerned  with  the  impact  you  have,  and,  yes, 
even  a  little  afraid  of  us.  And  that  is  as  it  should 
be,  because  when  you  are  out  for  the  cause  and 
you  are  trying  to  do  things  for  people  who  work 
fora  living,  you  are  not  only  going  to  press  them, 
there  are  times  when  you  have  to  push  them, 
and  yes,  there  are  times  when  you  have  to  lick 
them.  This  Council  has  done  that.  And  I  want 
you  to  know  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  around 
it  has  never  been  at  a  higher  peak.  I  know  it  will 
continue  with  the  leadership  of  Arthur  and  the 
officers  on  your  board  and  unions  which  are  af- 
filiated with  your  Council. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  award.  I  do  ap- 
preciate old  friends  again,  and  it  is  good  to  be 
home  again.  Again,  good  luck  in  the  future. 

(Applause) 
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MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Joe.  That  was 
long  overdue.  He  has  done  so  much  for  us.  At 
this  time  we  are  going  to  stick  on  the  education- 
al theme  and  bring  to  you  a  national  leader, 
Dorothy  Shields.  She  is  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  the  entire  AFL-CIO. 
Dorothy  sent  up  trainers  to  train  our  rank  and 
file  and  local  leadership  so  that  they  may  go  into 
the  Boston  schools  this  fall  and  then  across  the 
State  bringing  the  true  message  of  Labor.  And 
just  on  an  everyday  basis,  Dorothy  Shields  has 
always  been  available  for  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions.  And  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  jurisdictional 
responsibility  covers  the  entire  U.S.  of 
America,  you  can  deeply  appreciate  her  efforts 
on  your  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Council. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  you  the 
National  Director  of  Education  for  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Dorothy  Shields. 

Dorothy? 

(Applause) 

MS.  SHIELDS:  Good  morning,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  thank  you  for  this  invitation,  Ar- 
thur, and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here 
this  morning  on  the  morning  you  are  honoring 
Joe  Cass,  because  it  is  the  work  of  educators 
such  as  Joe,  working  every  day  to  help,  really,  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Labor  movement.  So  I  didn't 
realize  when  I  was  invited  that  it  would  be  at  the 
same  time,  but  it  is,  I  think,  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  Joe  be  honored  this  morning  and 
I  have  a  chance  to  be  here  and  express  our  ap- 
preciation at  the  national  level  for  the  work  that 
his  university  has  done  and  his  staff  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  unions. 

I  also  bring  you  the  greetings  of  President 
Lane  Kirkland,  Secretary-Treasurer  Donahue 
and  the  other  49  federations  and  brothers  and 
sisters  that,  as  you,  are  working  very  hard  every 
day  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Labor  move- 
ment. 

We  now  know  that  the  State  federations  are 
the  focus  of  the  really  hard  work  of  the  Labor 
movement,  the  scene  of  organizing  drives, 
educational  programs,  legislative  programs, 
legislative  battles  and  political  action.  And  our 
goal  in  Washington  is  to  serve  you,  to  serve  your 
needs  and  the  needs  of  the  affiliates.  And  it  did 
warm  my  heart  that  Arthur  noticed  that  we  are 
really  working  very,  very  diligently  to  reach  out 
to  be  able  to  bring  you  the  resources  you  need 
to  do  your  jobs.  That  is  what  we  are  there  for. 
We  work  with  our  affiliates  every  single  day  to 
do  that  and  we  work,  also,  to  help  advance  the 
cause  of  unionism.  Our  union  privilege  benefits 
program  and  new  efforts  are  bringing  credit 
cards,  legal  service,  travel,  life  insurance,  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  workers  and  their 
families,  but  most  important,  through  their 
union  card,  we  are  making  much  greater  use  of 
videotapes  for  education  and  training. 


A  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  expansion 
of  the  one-on-one  communication  method,  a 
program  we  have  worked  with  you  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts on  and  one  that  our  education 
department  is  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
resources  to  spread  nationwide. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  more 
than  a  thousand  trade  unionists  and  40  affiliates 
have  been  working  on  this  particular  two-way 
communication  method.  This  program  has 
been  most  helpful  for  affiliates  in  their  legisla- 
tive programs,  in  collective  bargaining,  and  in- 
creasingly in  realizing  their  successes  in  internal 
organizing.  Again,  out  of  the  education  depart- 
ment we  have  available  trainers  and  material. 

If  you  have  the  union  members  that  you  want 
trained  to  do  this,  we  will  be  most  happy  to  help 
you. 

And  I  want  to,  at  this  point,  encourage  you  to 
do  a  modified  one-on-one  program  on  an  issue 
that  has  been  of  most  critical  importance  to  this 
Labor  movement,  and  that  has  been  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Bork  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  His  nomination  was  another  effort  of 
this  administration  to  reverse  decades  of 
progress  for  equal  rights,  equal  justice,  and 
equal  opportunity.  The  administration  would 
have  had  us  believe  that  he  was  a  moderate.  But 
as  the  AFL-CIO  noted,  his  agenda  was  the 
agenda  of  the  right  wing,  and  he  has  given  a 
lifetime  of  zeal  to  publicizing  that  agenda.  That 
is  the  stuff  from  which  his  nomination  was  made 
and  that  is  what  required  the  Senate  to  reject  it. 
His  rejection  by  the  Senate  committee  was 
greeted  by  the  right  wing  with  all  the  kind  of 
comments  we  knew  would  be  coming.  However, 
it  is  most  important  that  you  let  your  senators 
know,  one  on  one,  that  you  appreciate  their  sup- 
port of  the  workers'  position  on  this  nomina- 
tion. It  is  always  important  to  say  "thank  you" 
when  you  stand  with  us. 

Effective  political  action  springs  from  the  ef- 
ficient, effective  education  programs  for  our 
members,  and  the  informed  electorate  is  the 
best  way  to  elect  the  friends  of  workers  into  the 
White  House  in  1988. 

The  Democracy  at  Work  project  is  involving 
the  largest  number  of  union  members  and  their 
families  in  the  political  process  by  studying 
videos  that  have  been  circulated,  reading  the 
printed  material,  meeting  with  the  candidates 
as  you  will  be  doing  here  today.  All  through  the 
efforts  of  your  union,  you're  demonstrating  to 
the  general  public  at  large  that  democracy  is  at 
work  in  the  union  movement,  and  that  you  arc 
moving  forward  to  be  very  much  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  that  process  of  selecting  who  will  be  the 
next  President  of  this  country. 

No  other  organization  in  the  nation  has  em- 
barked on  a  political  education  program  of  this 
magnitude.  You  should  be  proud  of  that.  You 
know  how  important  it  is  that  we  change  the 
direction  of  the  national  government. 
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We  have  seen  what  your  work  did  in  the  last 
Senate  election.  Just  this  week  it  has  been  very 
evident  in  the  votes  of  the  southern  Democratic 
senators  who  were  put  there  with  the  support 
of  Labor  and  working  people.  But  it  is  even 
more  important  that  we  have  a  President  who 
supports  people  legislation,  who  will  champion 
a  plant-closing  notification  bill,  protection  of 
working  conditions,  promote  fair  trade  and 
higher  minimum  wage,  family  and  medical  leave 
policies.  We  can  reach  a  consensus  by  educat- 
ing our  members  on  the  issues.  We  can  move 
back  to  look  back  to  our  old  Labor  history  and 
feel  proud  for  what  we  have  accomplished  and 
what  we  have  pledged  to  continue.  And  now  I 
want  to  give  you  another  personal  commercial 
from  the  education  department  which  ties  in 
directly  with  the  celebration  of  our  history  and 
the  promotion  and  study  of  the  Labor  move- 
ment. 

I  know  you  are  a  mobile  society  and 
Washington,  C.C.  is  not  very  far  away,  so  I  want 
you  to  know  that  last  month  the  AFL-CIO  dedi- 
cated the  George  Meany  Memorial  Archives  on 
the  campus,  the  national  campus  of  Labor  in 
the  George  Meany  Labor  Study  Center  in  Sil- 
ver Spring.  The  archives  will  house  the  records 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  be  a  home  for  study  and 
research  for  scholars  of  the  Labor  movement. 
Equally  important,  however,  the  archives  offer 
a  magnificent  three-room  Labor  history  exhibit 
which  depicts  the  structure  and  operation  of  the 
Labor  movement  through  the  story  of  its 
leaders,  George  Meany,  Walter  Reuther,  John 
L.  Lewis,  Bill  Murray,  Bill  Green.  Their  stories 
are  all  depicted  through  pictures,  audiovisuals. 
The  building  is  highlighted  by  a  magnificent 
sculpture  done  by  the  renowned  Iris  Burke,  who 
sculptured  the  Kennedy  head.  It  is  a  building 
the  Labor  movement  is  proud  of;  it  is  your 
building.  I  encourage  you,  if  you  are  coming  to 
Washington  with  school  groups,  with  legislative 
groups,  come  to  the  archives,  plan  to  visit  and 
have,  and  be  renewed  by  that  sense  of  history. 
And  our  Labor  retirees  have  volunteered  to  be 
hosts  and  guides,  and  they  look  forward  to 
greeting  their  brothers  and  sisters  from  New 
England. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  you  labor  in  the 
schools  program.  Massachusetts  has  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  programs  in  the  nation.  You 
are  known  for  your  resources,  for  the  programs 
that  you  have  for  the  areas  in  which  young 
people  can  visit.  You  have  a  magnificent,  sin- 
gular scholarship  program  which  has  been  used 
as  a  model  by  other  states.  Those  are  the  kinds 
of  efforts  that  are  most  important  for  us  to  put 
forth  to  the  general  public  and  be  proud  of,  to 
also  overcome  the  ignorance  that  we  find  com- 
ing up  in  young  people  about  the  history  of  the 
Labor  movement.  In  whatever  ways  you  could 
tie  in  your  scholarship  program  with  the  efforts 
of  your  American  Federation  of  Teachers 


program,  your  Labor  Guild  program,  it  is  very 
important  that  we  bring  our  young  people  in  to 
acknowledge  the  history  of  the  Labor  move- 
ment, but  also  to  give  those  that  are  in  our  union 
the  vehicles  for  reaching  out  to  other  young 
people  who  do  not  know  about  our  efforts. 

And  so  we  have  to  continue  together,  in  this 
struggle  for  justice  which  has  gone  on  for  over 
a  hundred  years,  your  efforts  to  educate  not 
only  workers,  but  all  those  who  serve  to 
strengthen  the  very  democratic  fiber  of  this  na- 
tion. And  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  will  continue 
to  work  with  you  in  solidarity. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Dorothy. 

We  are  going  to  continue  right  along  with  the 
educational  theme.  We  have  with  us  Rosa 
Deodah,  Business  and  Industry  Coordinator 
for  Roxbury  Community  College  in  U.  Mass., 
Boston.  She  wants  to  bring  to  you  a  message 
about  her  efforts  in  the  educational  field. 

Rosa? 

(Applause) 

MS.  DEODAH:  First,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Boston  Teachers  Union  and  Arthur  Osborn 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  you 
today.  lam  here  to  talk  about  workplace  educa- 
tion. 

At  RCC,  what  I  do  is  sell  our  services,  which 
include  everything  from  literacy  to  manage- 
ment training,  to  corporations,  businesses,  and 
labor  unions.  When  I  am  talking  to  a  business 
about  workplace  literacy,  and  that  is  specifical- 
ly what  my  theme  is  going  to  be  today,  is 
workplace  literacy,  and  workplace  literacy  is 
basic  education  programs,  GED,  which  is  a  high 
school  equivalency  program,  and  English  as  a 
second  language  classes,  we  go  into  the  business 
and  offer  the  classes  right  on  site  for  employees. 

When  I  talk  to  businesses  I  talk  to  them  about 
profits  and  how  is  basic  education  going  to  in- 
crease their  profit.  When  I  talk  to  industry  I  talk 
about  profit  and  the  fact  that  the  basic  educa- 
tion classes  would  reduce  the  number  of  errors 
that  their  employees  make.  When  I  talk  to 
Labor  union  members  I  talk  about  how  impor- 
tant it  is,  and  the  benefits  of  these  types  of 
programs. 

We  are  currently  running  a  program  for 
Sears.  As  you  know,  the  Sears  plant  is  closing. 
We  have  the  education  component  of  the 
workers'  assistance  center  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing there.  This  program  is  funded  by  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security  and  the  In- 
dustrial Services  Union.  We  are  also  running  a 
program  at  City  Hospital  and  University  Hospi- 
tal, and  what  we  are  doing  there  is  providing  un- 
skilled health  workers  with  basic  education 
programs. 

We  feel  RCC  is  not  the  only  community  col- 
lege that  is  providing  services.  Right  now  we  are 
in     11     business/industry-related     programs 
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across  the  State.  What  I  am  here  for  today  is  to 
encourage  you  to  provide  these  services  to  the 
union  members.  One  of  your  locals  has 
provided  services,  that  is  Local  26.  They  didn't 
use  us  as  a  provider,  but  they  have  provided  an 
excellent  program  for  their  workers.  We  feel  it 
is  imperative  that  these  types  of  programs  be  of- 
fered to  workers.  We  have  to  take  education 
outside  of  the  community  college  and  outside 
of  the  community-based  programs  and  into  he 
work  force.  So  I  will  just  repeat  that  I  encourage 
you  to  provide  these  type  of  services,  and  I  will 
be  around  to  pass  out  some  brochures  and  give 
you  some  other  information  about  other  people 
that  are  doing  this.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Rosa. 

Steelworkers  will  caucus  in  Room  988  at  12 
o'clock.  The  Steelworkers  will  caucus  in  Room 
988  at  12  o'clock. 

I  don't  know  if  Joe  Santos  is  here,  there  is  an 
emergency  call  from  his  office  if  he  is  here. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
podium  a  message  to  do  with  a  very  special  in- 
dustrial conference  that  we  will  be  having  in  the 
near  future.  At  this  time  I  will  call  the  executive 
vice  president  from  the  industrial  sector,  Joe 
Faherty,  to  bring  you  the  message. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  lobby,  as  of  yesterday,  there  was  a 
brochure  called  The  Future  of  Work."  It  has  to 
do  with  the  metal  workers  and  machinists  in 
Massachusetts.  One  of  the  reasons  we  are  call- 
ing for  this  conference  is  because  thousands  of 
machinists  and  metal  workers  in  this  State  have 
lost  their  jobs  despite  the  State's  booming 
economy.  We  have  lost  over  30,000  jobs  in  those 
industries  in  the  past  few  years,  in  the  cutting 
tools  and  wiring  cable  and  other  sectors  of  the 
industry. 

The  lack  of  investment  by  corporate  con- 
glomerates has  led  to  plant  closings  and  the 
destruction  of  our  industrial  base.  New  tech- 
nologies threaten  to  change  all  the  rules.  Major 
corporations  and  new  investors  are  pressing 
hard  for  wage  and  work  rule  concessions,  and 
in  many  cases  our  plants  are  being  closed,  and 
into  more  cooperative  relationships. 

All  of  these  changes  have  affected  us,  yet  we 
have  too  little  chance  to  absorb  and  understand 
and  to  discuss  how  your  union  should  respond 
to  that  industry,  which  is  undergoing  a  fun- 
damental restructure.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  are  calling  this  conference.  The  conference 
is  going  to  be  held  November  the  21st  out  at  the 
University  of  Mass.  in  Worcester.  There  will  be 
workshops  on  technology,  the  economic  out- 
look for  the  industry,  plant  closings,  organizing, 
which  is  very  important.  Most  of  these  plants 
that  close  are  large  and  the  workers  go  from 
them  into  smaller  plants.  We  have  a  basis  for 
organizing  those  small  shops  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. How  do  we  attack  corporate  manage- 


ment when  they  are  looking  for  work  rules  and 
fundamental  restructuring  and  say  the  only  way 
we  could  stay  open  is  for  you  to  give  back? 

We  are  going  to  be  very  pleased  to  have,  to 
speak  to  us  at  the  conference  and  be  the  keynote 
speaker,  Herman  Rebound,  who  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  International  Metal  Workers 
Foundation,  former  UAW  official.  And  he  is 
the  trade  secretary  for  metal  workers  and 
machine  workers  unions  throughout  the  world. 
I  urge  anybody  who  is  in  the  industrial  unions 
that  feels  as  though  their  industry  will  be  under 
the  same  type  of  plant  closings  that  the  machine 
and  metal  cutting  trades  have  been,  to  attend 
this.  This  is  going  to  be  a  seminar  of  what  is 
coming  for  the  future  for  the  industrial  unions 
in  this  State. 

As  we  said,  we  have  lost  30,000  jobs,  in- 
dustrial union  jobs  in  this  State,  ans  we  are  get- 
ting the  McDonald's  and  Burger  Kings  to  fill 
those  jobs,  and  we  want  good,  hard-working 
jobs  for  the  money  that  we  should  earn. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Brother  Joe. 

At  this  time  we  will  call  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee chairman  to  the  microphone  for  resolu- 
tions. 

MR  TAYLOR  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Resolution  Number  27,  Support  for  Prevail- 
ing Wage  Law.  That  is  on  page  13  of  your  green 
book. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  pledges  its  full  support  to 
preserving  the  Commonwealth's  prevailing 
wage  law  and  the  standards  for  Federal  con- 
struction established  under  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

Also  included  in  this  resolution,  a  late-filed 
resolution  by  Brother  Joe  Nigro  of  the  Boston 
Building  Trades  to  send  a  thank-you  telegram 
from  this  Council  to  Senator  Ted  Kennedy  for 
support  of  the  prevailing  wage  law.  The  Resolu- 
tion Committee  has  concurred  with  Resolution 
Number  27,  and  I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  action 
of  the  committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
chairman;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  it  be  accepted. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  it  be  seconded 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  Seconded. 

Do  we  have  a  request  for  a  discussion 

All  those  in  favor  signify  by  saying,  Aye. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  President  of  the 
Mass.  Building  Trades,  Tom  Evers,  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  the  vote  of  the  last  resolution 
and  explain  a  few  things  about  the  resolution. 

MR  EVERS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  delegates  for  the  continuing 
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support.  When  this  prevailing  wage  issue  comes 
up  on  an  annual  basis,  ordinarily  it  is  handled 
at  the  State  House.  They  tried  to  repeal  it  by  the 
legislative  process.  They  haven't  been  success- 
ful over  the  last  20  years  that  I  have  been  in- 
volved with  it.  This  year  they  have  gone  the 
route  of  the  initiative  petition,  and  what  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  delegates  assembled  here  this 
morning  is  to  please  be  our  eyes  and  ears  out 
there  for  the  building  trades.  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can.  We  have  other  people  out  there 
trying  to  find  the  areas  where  they  are  soliciting 
signatures.  They  only  need  50,000  signatures  to 
put  this  thing  on  the  ballot.  It  would  be  devas- 
tating to  the  building  trade  unions  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  if  they  are  successful. 

Arthur  Osborn,  our  president,  has  sent  out 
correspondence  to  all  the  affiliated  local  unions 
across  the  State  asking  for  their  support  on  this 
issue.  I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  you,  that  when 
you  go  back  to  your  local  unions  that  you  would 
just  ask  all  your  members,  if  you  do  see  people 
getting  signatures  for  the  prevailing  rate,  if  you 
would  call  the  State  Labor  Council  at  227-8260 
or  the  Mass.  Building  Trades  at  742-7570  and 
let  us  know  where  they  are  so  we  could  take  the 
appropriate  action. 

Thank  you,  again. 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  have  a  few  announcements. 
Child  care  bargaining  workshop  is  12:30  today 
in  the  Hancock  Room,  sponsored  by  the  Mass. 
Council  AFL-CIO  women's  committee  and  the 
Coalition  of  Women  group. 

Immediately  following  the  Governor's 
speech,  the  Election  Committee  report  to  the 
Hancock  Room.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  have  with  us  visiting  from  across  the  seas 
a  dear  friend  of  Labor  and  many  in  the  local 
area,  John  Hume.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Irish 
parliament  and  a  leader  of  the  SDLP  over  in 
Ireland,  and  he  has  been  a  close  friend  and  as- 
sociate with  our  Irish-American  Labor  Coali- 
tion. 

And,  John,  would  you  just  get  up  and  wave  to 
the  people  and  we  hope  that  - 

(Applause) 

We  hope  that  later  on  when  we  break,  you  will 
come  over  in  your  typical  Massachusetts  warm 
fashion,  and  say  "Hi"  to  John  and  exchange  a 
few  words. 

The  Chairman,  Jack  Taylor,  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee. 

MR  TAYLOR  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  a  late-filed  resolution,  Support  for 
CLUW  Demonstration  on  Family  Work. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  the  only  in- 
dustrialized country  without  a  comprehensive 
system  of  support  for  families;  and  Whereas, 
women  with  young  children  have  been  entering 
the  work  force  in  increasing  numbers,  largely 
out  of  economic  necessity,  so  that  today  over 
half  of  mothers  with  children  under  six  are  in 
the  labor  force,  yet  60%  of  American  women 


have  no  guaranteed  maternity  leave  and  the 
Reagan  administration  has  cut  funding  for  child 
care  by  28%;  and 

Whereas,  over  18%  of  American  families 
have  at  least  one  member  65  years  of  age  or 
older  and  the  responsibility  for  caring  for  sick 
or  dependent  family  members  primarily  falls  on 
women;  and 

Whereas,  growing  poverty  rates  have  im- 
pacted most  severely  on  women  with  children 
and  elderly  women,  so  that  23%  of  American 
children  under  5  and  20%  of  elderly  women 
living  alone  live  in  poverty;  and 

Whereas,  minority  women  have  been  most 
severely  affected,  with  43%  of  black  children 
and  42%  of  black  women  over  65  living  in  pover- 
ty; and 

Whereas,  cuts  in  health  care  have  also  dis- 
proportionately affected  minorities,  the  elder- 
ly, women,  and  children,  and  in  some  poor 
urban  and  rural  areas  in  this  country  infant 
mortality  rates  are  higher  than  in  many  under- 
developed nations;  and 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  those  employed  as 
caregivers  are  women  and  earn  close  to  the  min- 
imum wage  or  less;  and 

Whereas,  our  families  are  the  bedrock  of 
America's  strength  and  our  hope  for  the  future; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mass. 
AFL-CIO  endorse  and  support  the  demonstra- 
tion to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  by  the 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  (CLUW)  on 
May  7,  1988,  calling  for  Federal  support  for 
American  families,  including  family  and  medi- 
cal leave,  affordable,  universally-available, 
high-quality  child  care  and  elder  care,  and  a 
quality  comprehensive  health  care  system;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO  encourage  its  affiliates  to  work  with  local 
CLUW  chapters  to  support  and  mobilize  local 
participation  in  the  May  7,  1988  Washington 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
has  concurred  with  this  resolution,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the 
action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  CLUW 
resolution  and  you  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chair  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  Aye. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Resolutions  Committee  Chairman,  Jack 
Taylor. 

MR.  TAYLOR  Resolution  Number  3,  Page 
4  of  your  booklet,  In  Support  of  Colt  Strikers 
and  the  Boycott  of  Colt  Firearms. 
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Be  It  Therefore  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  is  in  full  support 
of  the  Colt  boycott,  and  members  of  all  af- 
filiated unions  are  urged  not  to  buy  Colt 
firearms  until  the  labor  dispute  between  Colt 
and  UAW  Local  376  is  resolved;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  information 
about  the  Colt  boycott  will  be  distributed  to  all 
affiliated  local  unions;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  calls  on  our  local 
authorities,  our  State  legislators,  and  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Senate  to 
take  action  to  prohibit  government  purchases 
of  Colt  firearms;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  our  local 
authorities,  our  State  legislators,  and  to  our 
representatives  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
Senate. 

Submitted  by  UAW  Region  9A,  John  Flynn, 
Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  with  Resolution  Number  3,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolution  in 
support  of  the  Colt  strikers.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time,  if  I  could  have  your  kind  atten- 
tion, we  have  a  dear  friend.  He  has  been  a  friend 
for  many,  many  years.  He  has  served  not  only 
well  in  the  Senate  but  in  the  Great  and  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  put  up  a  good  fight  for 
Labor's  endorsement  for  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor. He  is  now  in  the  education  field,  trying  to 
correct  the  literacy  problem  here  in  the  State.  I 
want  to  bring  to  you  our  dear  friend  Gerry  D'- 
Amico. 

Gerry 

MR  D'AMICO:  Thank  you.  Good  morning, 
and  it  is  good  to  be  among  so  many  brothers  and 
sisters.  All  of  you  have  been  so  kind  to  me  in  the 
past,  but  I  am  very  appreciative  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  thank  you  for  past  kindnesses  and 
all  your  support  down  through  the  years. 

Let  me  say  something  of  what  I  am  trying  to 
do  in  the  Commonwealth  today.  Governor 
Dukakis,  who  should  be  here  any  minute,  has 
asked  me  to  head  up  the  literacy  campaign  in  an 
attempt  to  try  to  get  across  to  the  people  of  this 
State  the  important  message  that  unless  we  im- 
prove the  adult  education  and  literacy  in  this 
Commonwealth,  we  are  all  going  to  lose. 

As  we  meet  here  this  morning  there  are  well 
over  a  million  citizens  in  our  state  with  less  than 


12  years  of  education.  Many  of  them  can  read 
only  up  to  the  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  level.  Many 
of  them  can't  even  read  to  their  children  a 
nighttime  story,  or  have  to  wrap  up  their  arms 
in  a  phony  Ace  bandage  to  sign  something,  or 
can't  get  the  best  job  possible  for  themselves  or 
for  their  families  because  they  simply  do  not 
have  the  skills,  the  literacy  skills.  And  just  as  the 
need  for  universal  health  care  is  crucial  for 
American  citizens,  it  is  an  outrage  and  a  shock 
and  something  we  should  all  be  ashamed  of  as 
American  citizens  that  our  government,  both  in 
Washington  and  other  places,  hasn't  done  more 
for  this  issue  here  in  Massachusetts.  We  are  not 
waiting  for  Ronald  Reagan,  we  are  leading  with 
a  strong  program.  And  I  only  promise  you  this, 
that  we  will  work  very,  very  closely  with  or- 
ganized Labor  to  bring  about  work  force 
literacy.  And  to  bring  to  the  table  only  cor- 
porate people  would  be  wrong,  so  we  are  work- 
ing with  Arthur  Osborn  and  yourselves,  and  an 
education  committee  headed  by  Dr.  Carl 
Proper  (Phons.)  who  might  be  here,  I  hope  he 
is  here,  he  will  be  coming,  and  we  have  great 
hopes  that  we  have  some  models  and  strategies. 
The  hope  we  have  is  to  give  to  the  AFL-CIO 
and  all  of  its  unions  the  opportunity  to  expand 
literacy  services  for  their  workers.  If  we  could 
do  this,  I  truly  believe  we  will  be  doing  a  great 
deal  to  give  the  people  in  this  State  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  themselves  and  their  families  the 
best  opportunity,  educational  opportunity  in  a 
state  that  will  really  break  down  all  existing  bar- 
riers. 

If  you  could  help  us  with  this  campaign,  we 
will  be  helping  each  other.  Thank  you  again. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Loud  and  clear.  Thank  you, 
Gerry. 

Our  Resolutions  Chairman,  do  we  have 
another  resolution  at  this  time  We  are  waiting 
for  the  Governor. 

MR  TAYLOR  Resolution  Number  25, 
Page  12  in  your  booklets,  Support  for  the 
Homeless. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  continue  its  efforts  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  of  the  homeless  and  that 
we  pledge  our  support  of  public  policy  and  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  housing  for  all 
Americans. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  with  Resolution  Number  25,  and  I 
move  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the 
action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion, you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded 
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VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  signify  by 
saying,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  28, 
about  Page  13  of  your  booklet,  Support  for 
Labor  and  Industries. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  and  its  affiliates 
pledge  full  support  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries  in  its  efforts  to  receive  adequate 
funding  from  the  Commonwealth. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  with  Resolution  Number  28,  and  I 
move,  sir,  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  recommendation  of  the  Chair  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee;  what  is  your 
pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  it. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you. 

We  are  awaiting  the  Governor.  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  here  promptly  at  11:00. 

I  would,  at  this  time,  because  we  have  been 
on  the  educational  theme  this  morning,  talk  to 
you  about  Dorothy  Shields,  the  Director  of 
Education  for  the  entire  AFL-CIO.  She 
pointed  out  that  we  have  the  best  scholarship 
program  in  the  entire  country.  Through  your 
dedication  to  the  future  of  working  people's 
children,  our  scholarship  program  has  grown  in 
the  last  six  years  from  $40,000  and  it  is  now  sit- 
ting at  the  $99,000  a  year  mark.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  all  should  take  deep  pride  in,  and 
when  you  talk  to  other  people  and  they  say  what 
is  the  use  of  having  a  union,  what  do  they  do, 
are  they  necessary  anymore?  Well,  this  or- 
ganization that  you  belong  to  and  support 
provides  $100,000  in  scholarships  for  seniors 
across  this  State. 

I  don't  know  of  any  other  organization  that 
does  that  for  volunteer  money.  You  won't  read 
about  it  in  the  papers.  We  have  now,  in  the  past, 
we  have  moved  our  program  away  from  this 
convention  hall  where  it  was  caught  up  in  the 
resolutions,  and  the  politics  of  the  conventions, 
to  an  educational  setting,  and  just  last  May  we 
had  our  first  dinner  and  awards  dinner  for  the 
kids  and  their  parents  out  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Library.  And  let  me  tell  you,  there  were 
300  kids,  parents,  combined  and  local  union 
leaders  sponsored  the  scholarships.  We  had  a 
great  evening  and  it  was  one  of  the  proudest 


moments  in  my  career,  to  watch  that  happen 
where  $99,000  -  of  course,  I'm  looking  to  make 
sure  that  the  brochure  says  a  minimum  of 
$100,000  by  next  spring. 

So  I  will  ask  all  of  you  to  think  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  back  to  your  locals  and  check- 
ing on  the  amount  of  your  scholarship.  If  you 
have  none,  please  join  us,  you  will  be  doing  the 
right  thing.  And  if  you  have  one,  you  might  find 
out  that  the  amount  that  it  is  at  the  present  time 
just  doesn't  match  the  needs  of  the  day.  So  be 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a  scholar- 
ship program,  the  best  in  the  U.S.  and  the  AFL- 
CIO.  and  the  best  in  Massachusetts,  as  far  as 
voluntary  donations  go,  and  please  support  it. 
Get  your  local  union  listed  among  all  the  others, 
for  our  future  and  especially  our  children's  fu- 
ture. 

We  are  still  awaiting  the  Governor.  I  wanted 
to  talk  just  a  minute,  I  will  seize  the  opportunity. 
The  problems  we  are  facing,  and  we  have  all  got 
to  work  together  on  our  image,  and  the  image 
problem  has  been  created  by  a  biased,  non- 
caring  press.  It  is  my  own  personal  opinion,  it  is 
a  methodically  well-planned  biasedness.  On  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Labor  Day  we  sub- 
mitted an  article  to  the  Boston  Globe  about  the 
history  of  Labor  here  in  Massachusetts.  Sub- 
mitted by  your  president,  supposedly  the  voice 
for  Labor.  And  they  refused  to  put  it  in.  It  was 
non-fitting.  I  didn't  even  write  the  article 
myself,  it  was  professionally  done.  They  didn't 
want  that  story  out  there. 

If  you  read  last  week's  article  on  the  profes- 
sional football  players'  strike  by  Will  Mc- 
Donough,  saying  that  the  striking  players,  the 
players  are  not  supporting  and  do  not  want  the 
help  of  the  AFL-CIO,  I  hope  you  read  that 
thoroughly.  A  clear-cut  example  of  biased  jour- 
nalism. They  were  interviewing  the  chief 
negotiator,  the  general  manager  of  the  Patriots, 
Pat  Sullivan,  and  he  was  speaking  through  that 
column  for  the  striking  players  who  were  out  on 
the  picket  line,  walking  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us.  If  that  is  fair  and  true  journalism,  then 
I  am  in  the  wrong  business. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  on  some  big 
people,  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  call  upon  each 
local  union  to  participate  in  it.  We  help  support 
his  Commonwealth  with  the  force  of  good. 
There  hasn't  been  a  darn  thing  done  for  the 
working  people  or  the  disadvantaged,  without 
the  organized  Labor  contingent  being  in  the 
forefront.  It  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  bills  are 
numbered  they  are  filed  by  reps  and  senators  on 
behalf  of  the  organizations,  and  all  the  big  ones, 
the  caring  ones,  the  compassionate  ones,  are 
filed  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  and  we 
can't  get  a  paragraph  in  the  paper. 

Nine  thousand  marching  trade  unionists, 
some  with  kids,  in  the  driving  rain,  September 
20th,  with  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  should  be  great 
print.  And  we  got  a  paragraph  about  this  big  (in  - 
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dication)  in  the  two  papers.  There  is  something 
behind  that.  That  is  ray  opinion.  I  don't  think  it 
is  too  unqualified  after  all  these  years  of  deal- 
ing with  them. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  that  on,  and 
it  will  be  a  struggle,  but  I  think  you  will  want  to 
be  there  with  me,  because  we  have  got  to  turn 
that  around. 

There  are  too  many  people  out  there  and  too 
few  of  us.  And  if  the  Boston  Globe  wants  to  say 
that  they  are  in  the  business  of  informing  the 
public,  then  I  think  they  better  start  informing 
them  about  the  forces  of  good  in  this  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
unions  therein. 

(Applause) 

A  few  announcements.  The  national  football 
players'  picket  line  is  Sunday  at  Sullivan 
Stadium  at  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  unless  the  strike  is 
settled.  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

You  know,  you  have  heard  about  our  own 
Labor  studies  in  school.  It  was  one  of  our  big 
hits  in  the  legislature.  Last  year  the  Governor 
signed  into  law  after  the  session  that  we  would 
have  a  commission  built  into  the  law,  that  a 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  representative  must 
be  on  the  commission  on  how  to  get  it  in 
throughout  all  the  schools.  This  year  on  our 
own,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  school  system  and  specifically  the 
Teachers  Union  and  the  UFCW  and  many 
others,  Carl  Proper  (Phons.)  from  the  Garment 
Workers,  headed  up  the  educational  commit- 
tee, we  have  put  together  a  social  studies  and 
civics  program  so  that  we  can  get  the  true  story 
of  Labor  taught  in  the  schools.  And  it  is  kicking 
off  this  year,  and  we  hope  that  we  will  spread  it 
out. 

I  announced  before  that  I  appeared  before 
the  43-member  executive  board  of  the  vocation- 
al education  administrators,  and  they  unani- 
mously voted  to  support  Labor  history  being 
taught  in  the  schools.  We  provide  them  with  the 
information.  They  have  the  teachers  on  their 
own  time.  I  think  they  have  about  four  teachers 
have  volunteered  to  work  on  this  project,  and 
they  have  developed  the  curriculum  that  will  be 
used.  We  have  had  the  national  AFL-CIO  come 
up  and  run  at  least  two  sessions  on  public  speak- 
ing for  trade  unionists  that  volunteered.  Once 
again,  that  will  be  going  into  the  civics  programs 
and  the  classes  here  in  Boston. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  start,  and  a  very,  very  im- 
portant area,  and  I  thank  the  UFCW  and  the 
Boston  Teachers'  Union  and  our  educational 
committee  members  for  that. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  a  little  plug  for  the 
banquet  tonight.  We  worked  hard  to  present 
some  great  entertainment.  The  Platters  will  be 
entertaining.  We  have  also  worked  hard  to  try 
and  meet  the  favor  of  the  delegates  as  far  as  the 
program  goes.  There  will  be  no  speaking 
program  tonight,  except  for  one  short  award  to 


be  given  to  a  40-year  member  of  the  Textile 
Workers  union,  and  that  will  take  about  five 
minutes.  But  outside  of  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  good  time,  and  we  hope  you  will  attend 
and  enjoy  the  Platters  and  then  a  little  dancing 
afterwards. 

We  are  going  to  move  that  right  along. 

The  Resolutions  Chairman  is  ready  with 
another  resolution. 

MR.  TAYLOR  Number  30,  In  Support  of 
Integrated  Resource  Recovery  Systems.  Page 
14  of  your  booklet. 

Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  supports  the  development  of  in- 
tegrated resource  recovery  systems  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, where  properly  designed, 
constructed,  operated,  and  sited. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  supports  legislation  to 
facilitate  the  siting  and  financing  of  waste  dis- 
posal and  resource  recovery  facilities. 

Submitted  by  Boston  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil and  Local  387,  Utility  Workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  with  Resolution  Number  30,  and  I 
move  you,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee 
be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion, the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Move  and  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Seconded 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Don't  forget,  we  have  the  Paperworkers 
union  has  been  on  strike  for  so  long  up  in  Jay, 
Maine.  Make  a  donation,  They  are  trying  to 
raise  money.  It  is  a  little  small  town.  They  get 
1500  at  their  rallies.  There  are  only  5,000  in  the 
whole  town  and  they  get  1500  at  the  rallies.  That 
is  the  spirit  they  get  at  the  strike.  They  are  sell- 
ing T  shi  rts  outside.  This  is  the  one  I  bought  and 
I  hope,  if  you  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  buy  a 
T-shirt,  please  make  sure  you  stop  and  say 
"Hello"  to  them,  and  purchase  one  to  help  their 
strike. 

We  will  be,  as  soon  as  we  could  get  our  or- 
ganization back  together  following  the  conven- 
tion, I  will  be  calling  for  either  a  caravan  or  a 
bus  or  two,  to  go  up  there  on  a  Wednesday 
night,  and  I  will  be  reaching  out  to  you.  And  if 
each  union  can  have  a  representative  carrying  a 
sign  identifying  that  union  and  file  off  those 
buses  or  however  we  get  up  there,  I  think  that 
would  really  lift  their  spirits.  They  are  going  to 
fight  this  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  not  just  an  at- 
tach on  that  local  union.  The  International 
Paper  is  doing  this  across  the  United  States. 
They  want  to  break  that  union,  and  we  can't  let 
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that  happen,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  Maine 
or  Massachusetts.  The  paperworkers  have 
several  local  unions  in  Massachusetts.  For  many 
years  they  have  not  participated  that  greatly. 
Most  of  them  are  out  in  a  lot  of  small  towns,  but 
lately  under  the  new  national  affiliation 
program  we  have  been  seeing  more  and  more 
paperworkers  affiliate  with  our  Council,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  message  to  them  to  let 
them  know  that  we  can  help  them  and  we  are 
ready  to  stand  and  walk  with  them  on  the  pick- 
et line. 

At  this  time  we  will  have  another  resolution. 

MR.  TAYLOR;  Resolution  Number  31, 
Plant  Closing. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  every  af- 
filiated local  union  make  every  effort  to  assist 
in  the  campaign  to  include  mandatory  advance 
notification  language  as  part  of  plant  closing 
legislation  at  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R.  Osborn,  President, 
and  Martin  V.  Foley,  Legislative  and  COPE 
Director,  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chair,  the  Resolutions  Committee  con- 
curs with  Resolution  Number  31,  and  I  move 
you,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the 
action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  heard  the  resolution, 
you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

What  is  your  pleasure 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Move  and  seconded 

3Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying,  Aye. 

VOICE:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

We  have  program  that  has  been  really 
bolstered  just  recently.  The  COPE  of  the  na- 
tional AFL-CIO  merged  with  the  retiree 
program.  It  is  COPE  Retiree  now  instead 
"Senior  Citizens."  We  are  going  to  bring  that 
out  into  all  the  Central  Labor  Councils  and  I 
will  speak  about  that  later.  I  have  got  the  signal 
that  our  Governor  is  here,  and  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  escort  committee  of  the 
Executive  Vice  Presidents  bring  forth  to  this 
convention  our  friend,  Governor  Michael 
Dukakis. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation) 

MR  OSBORN:  That  looks  beautiful,  that 
looks  beautiful. 

Governor  Mike,  you  could  really  tell  you  are 
at  home  here. 

It  is  my  humble  pleasure,  it  is  with  deep 
gratitude,  that  I  could  be  here  as  your  president 
and  have  the  task  to  introduce  to  you,  once 
again  to  this  house  of  Labor  at  our  annual  con- 
vention, our  Governor.  He  is  out  there  just  as 
he  has  been  here  in  the  Commonwealth  over 


the  past  years,  fighting  hard  in  a  tough  fight,  and 
it  looks  like  he  is  winning  the  battles. 

(Applause) 

Because  of  certain  rules  in  the  AFL-CIO ,  my 
talk,  my  introduction,  will  have  different  turns 
than  probably  I  would  like  to  have  this  morning, 
at  this  time.  But  we  do  know  this  Governor  has 
been  the  person  that  has  flowed  the  ink  in  his 
office  on  so  many  good,  solid,  boilerplate  pieces 
of  legislation  that  has  not  only  helped  the  or- 
ganized Labor  part  of  the  community,  but  all 
working  people  in  this  State. 

There  is  a  list  of  at  least  29  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, meaningful  legislation,  big  legislation,  that 
Governor  Dukakis  has  signed  since  I  have  been 
president  and  representing  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO,  up  there  in  his  office.  I  have  had  more 
flashbulbs  go  on  with  Governor  Mike  than  I 
have  with  anyone  else,  and  it  is  a  pleasure,  we 
want  to  keep  them  popping. 

He  has  worked  on  your  behalf.  He  owes  it  to 
this  State  to  continue  that  good  work.  And  he 
also  owes  it  to  this  country  to  try  and  help  bring 
these  programs  and  provide  these  programs  for 
all  Americans,  to  break  the  stagnation  that  has 
settled  in  since  1980.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
courageous  person  to  do  that,  someone  that 
knows  a  tough  fight,  knows  how  to  articulate  to 
all  the  people,  and  cares  for  all  the  people,  and 
that  is  our  Governor. 

And  I  present  to  you  Governor  Michael 
Dukakis,  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(Standing  ovation) 

(Applause) 

GOVERNOR  DUKAKIS:  Thank  you  very 
much.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  all  very 
much.  Thank  you  all  very  much,  and  thank  you, 
Arthur.  A  very  special  thanks  to  all  of  you.  It  is 
great  being  home. 

I  am  doing  a  lot  of  traveling  these  days,  as  you 
know,  and  this  week  has  been  particularly  busy, 
but  it  is  just  great  to  be  with  you,  and  I  want  to 
share  some  thoughts  and  some  feelings  with  you 
this  morning  because  you  have  been  so  much  a 
part  of  my  life,  and  so  much  a  part  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  State.  And  this  State  is  such  a  sym- 
bol for  people  all  over  this  country  that  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  about  that,  because 
having  been  on  the  trail  six  months  now,  a  lot  of 
ideas,  impressions,  feelings,  a  sense,  really,  of 
what  we  have  done  together  is  something  that 
you  almost  appreciate  more  when  you  are  out- 
side of  Massachusetts  than  when  we  are  so  buy 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  here. 

I  can't  begin  to  describe  for  you  the  impor- 
tance that  this  State  has  as  a  symbol  of  the  fu- 
ture for  people  all  over  this  country,  and 
especially  working  men  and  women  in  regions 
of  this  country  that  are  hurting  and  hurting 
badly. 

Two  and  a  half  percent  unemployment  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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(Applause) 

People,  as  you  have  just  done,  applaud  that 
number  when  you  talk  about  it  in  small  towns 
in  Iowa,  in  big  cities  in  the  Midwest,  in  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  of  Texas,  out  on  the  West  Coast. 
They  ask  me,  "How  did  it  happen  How  did  a 
state  that  was  an  economic  and  financial  basket 
case  12  years  ago  become  the  miracle  of  Mas- 
sachusetts?" Of  course  I  tell  them  it  is  inspired 
political  leadership,  what  else?  But  you  and  I 
know  it  is  more  than  that,  you  and  I  know  it  is 
more  than  that.  But  the  notion  that  one  of  these 
days  in  this  country  we  can  have  full  employ- 
ment again,  and  you  don't  hear  that  phrase  very 
often,  and  you  and  I  are  full-employment 
Democrats  because  we  understand  that  good 
jobs  and  decent  wages  is  what  this  country  is  all 
about  and  what  brought  my  parents  to  this 
country  and  yours  and  your  grandparents.  But 
it  isn't  just  the  number,  it  isn't  just  the  two  and 
a  half  percent,  it  is  the  fact  that  Massachusetts, 
today,  has  a  reputation  all  across  this  country  as 
a  Commonwealth  where  people  care  about 
each  other,  where  neighbors  care  about  neigh- 
bors; where  communities  care  about  com- 
munities; a  place  where  we  all  understand  that 
our  lives  are  better,  richer,  more  noble,  if  I 
could  use  that  term,  when  all  of  our  fellow 
citizens  are  sharing  in  our  economic  good  for- 
tune. 

In  eastern  Massachusetts  and  western  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  Merrimack  Valley,  Bristol 
County,  in  places  and  communities  where  four 
or  five  years  ago,  as  many  of  you  know,  we  had 
unemployment  rates  of  14  and  16  and  18  and  20 
percent,  and  where  today  people  are  working 
and  they  are  working  at  good  jobs,  at  decent 
wages,  and  where  jobs  finally  are  there.  So  that 
as  we  talk  to  our  kids  about  staying  in  school 
and  getting  that  high  school  diploma  and  get- 
ting those  skills,  as  we  reach  out  to  welfare 
mothers  and  say  to  them,  "Hey,  you  don't  have 
to  be  on  public  assistance,  we  could  help  you  to 
get  off  with  some  daycare  for  your  kids  and  real 
training  and  real  jobs  for  you."  And  as  we  say  to 
working  men  and  women  across  this  State,  "If 
you  need  new  skills,  better  skills,  we  will  work 
for  you,  our  unions  will  work  for  you,  our  com- 
panies will  work  for  you." 

We  want  every  single  citizen  in  this  Common- 
wealth to  be  part  of  the  Massachusetts  miracle, 
to  share  in  it,  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  be  able  to  live 
and  bring  up  their  kids  and  their  families  with 
some  of  the  good  things  of  life. 

We  are,  today,  a  part  of  the  country  viewed 
as  being  the  state  leader  when  it  comes  to  build- 
ing and  rebuilding  decent  and  affordable  hous- 
ing, and  there  are  building  trade  unions 
represented  here  today  who  are  very,  very  much 
a  part  of  that.  And  I  hope,  if  God  is  willing,  I  do 
end  up  at  another  address  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

(Applause) 


That  we  can  do  what  the  bricklayers  have 
done  and  the  carpenters  have  done,  create 
those  nonprofit  housing  subsidiaries;  use  those 
building  trade  pension  funds,  and  make  them 
work  for  people  all  across  this  country  so  that 
young  families  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
own  their  own  homes,  something  which  more 
and  more  families  in  this  country  will  never 
know  unless  we  work  together  with  a  national 
partnership  for  affordable  housing. 

(Applause) 

We  are  considered  to  be  far  and  away  the 
leader  when  it  comes  to  child  care  and  daycare. 
Why?  Because  we  recognize  that  in  these  times, 
where  both  husbands  and  wives  have  to  work  to 
make  ends  meet,  to  provide  a  decent  life  to  their 
kids,  that  good  child  care  and  good  day  care  is 
a  necessary  part  of  that  and  an  important  part 
of  that,  and  it  can  help  those  youngsters  get  a 
head  start.  At  the  same  time,  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  their  parents  to  work  and  to  earn  and 
to  provide  the  good  things  in  life  for  their  kids. 
And  we  are  embarked,  as  all  of  you  know,  right 
now,  on  what  will  be  the  biggest  era  in  construc- 
tion we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. Five  thousand  building  trades  jobs. 

(Applause) 

And  we  met  just  the  other  day,  I  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  City  and  representatives 
from  the  building  trade  unions  and  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  all  of  the  people  that 
have  an  interest  and  concern  for  this,  not  only 
to  make  sure  that  we  stage  those  projects  so  you 
can  move  around  town  at  the  same  time,  but  so 
that  we  could  begin  reaching  out  now  to  kids  in 
middle  schools,  in  junior  high  schools,  and  say 
to  them,  "If  you  stay  in  school,  if  you  work  with 
us,  if  you  begin  to  think  about  apprenticeship, 
you  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
skilled  craftsman  at  good  wages  and  there  is 
going  to  be  work  for  you  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see." 

And  this  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  we 
have  right  now,  working  with  all  of  you  and 
working  with  the  community  at  large,  to  create 
opportunities  and  good  jobs  at  great  wages  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  young  people,  who 
we  reach  out  to,  who  we  bring  into  this,  who  we 
help  to  stay  in  school  to  get  that  good  vocation- 
al training  to  get  into  those  apprentice 
programs  and  to  build  a  good  life  for  themsel- 
ves and  their  families.  Thanks  for  the  kind  of 
work  we  have  done  together.  And  you  know 
that  many,  many  of  these  tremendously  impor- 
tant construction  projects  could  never  have 
happened  without  the  full  participation  and  the 
leadership  of  organized  Labor  in  this  State. 

Now  we  face  another  major  challenge  right 
here  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  one  that  I  want 
to  spend  a  little  time  talking  with  you  here  about 
this  morning,  because  I  care  very  deeply  about 
it,  as  I  know  you  do.  There  are  today  in  the 
United  States  of  American  nearly  40  million 
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people  who  have  no  health  insurance  what- 
soever, none.  They  are  not  poor  enough  to 
qualify  for  Medicaid,  but  they  are  too  poor  to 
afford  health  insurance,  and  they  don't  work  for 
somebody  who  provides  it.  And  even  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, this  most  progressive  of  all  the 
progressive  states,  this  most  caring  of  all  the 
caring  states,  we  have  nearly  600,000  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  one  out  of  ten,  one  out  of  ten  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  who  literally  have  no  health 
insurance,  no  health  security  whatsoever. 
Frankly,  I  don't  know  how  you  live  without 
some  health  insurance.  I  don't  know  how  you 
live  without  health  security.  How  do  you  bring 
up  kids  in  a  family  and  how  are  you  going  to  pay 
medical  bills  if  they  get  sick  or  if  you  get  sick? 
And  yet,  yet,  one  out  of  every  ten  citizens  in  this 
progressive,  caring,  enlightened  state  have  no 
idea  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night  who  will  pay 
the  bills  for  health  care  if  somebody  in  that 
family  gets  sick. 

Now,  not  only  is  this  unacceptable  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  it  is  a  terrible  obstacle  to  the 
kind  of  opportunity  we  want  to  offer  our 
citizens.  If  you  are  a  mother  on  welfare  and  that 
worker  comes  to  you  and  says,  "Hey,  look.  We 
could  help  you,  provide  some  day  care  for  your 
children  and  provide  a  good  training  program 
for  you  and  there  will  be  a  job  and  training 
program",  but  we  can't  guarantee  her  that  she 
and  her  kids  are  going  to  have  health  insurance, 
what  kind  of  incentive  is  that  for  her  to  get  off 
of  public  assistance 

Now,  it  is  true  under  ET  that  we  provide 
some  of  you  supplemental  health  benefits  up  to 
a  year  after  she  gets  that  job,  but  then  what?  If 
you  knew,  in  this  State,  that  when  you  go  to 
work,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  there 
would  be  health  insurance  there  for  you,  that 
would  remove  a  tremendous  obstacle  for  op- 
portunity and  good  jobs  and  decent  wages  and 
self-sufficiency  and  independence  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  families  across  the 
Commonwealth. 

(Applause) 

Now,  we  have  talked  about  universal  health 
care,  I  guess  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember  meet- 
ings like  this,  haven't  we?  We  have  talked  about 
national  health  insurance.  We  have  talked 
about  basic  health  security  for  every  citizen  of 
this  country.  Some  of  you  are  old  enough  to 
remember  Oscar  Ewing.  Who  was  Oscar 
Ewing?  He  was  Harry  Truman's  health  in- 
surance guy  who  had  the  tenacity  way  back  in 
1949  to  propose  that  in  this  country  of  ours,  in 
this  great  country  of  ours,  that  there  would  be 
a  universal  guarantee  of  basic  health  security 
for  every  citizen  and  every  family  in  America. 
And  that  was  1949. 

Today  there  are  only  two  industrial  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth  that  don't  provide  a 
basic  guarantee  of  health  security  for  their 
citizens.  One  of  them  is  the  United  States  of 


America,  and  the  other  is  South  Africa;  not  very 
good  company,  I  think  you  will  agree.  Not  very 
good  company. 

(Applause) 

Every  other  industrial  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  Earth  has  some  basic  health  plan,  some 
basic  health  security,  some  basic  health  guaran- 
tee for  its  citizens,  except  for  the  United  States 
and  South  Africa.  And  if  ever  there  was  a  state 
that  is  ready  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  provide 
that  basic  guarantee  of  health  security  for  every 
single  one  of  our  citizens  and  families,  it  is  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  it  is  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

(Applause) 

Now,  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  I  don't  have  to 
tell  you  that;  nothing  is  worthwhile  that  is  easy. 
And  we  have  in  our  health  care  bill  a  number  of 
other  things  that  are  of  interest  to  working  men 
and  women  as  well.  Trying  to  keep  the  level  of 
health  and  hospital  costs  down;  trying  to  do 
something  about  health  and  hospital  costs 
which  are  25  or  30  percent  above  the  national 
level,  in  part  because  we  enjoy  very  good  health 
care  in  this  State,  and  it  is  very  expensive.  In  part 
because  we  have  some  5  or  9,000  empty  hospi- 
tal beds.  So  the  cost  is  building  up  in  not  provid- 
ing care  to  people.  We  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
plight  of  the  future  of  workers  and  employees 
in  our  hospitals.  They  deserve  decent  wages. 
They  ought  to  get  decent  wages.  We  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  pay  for  that. 

(Applause) 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  here,  after  all  we 
have  done  together,  workers'  compensation 
reform,  right  to  know,  the  only  comprehensive 
plant-closing  law  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  so  many  other  things  that  Arthur 
talked  about,  I  can't  believe  that,  working 
together,  once  again,  with  our  fellow  citizens 
across  this  State,  we  can't  make  Massachusetts 
the  first  state  in  the  history  of  this  country  to 
make  that  guarantee  of  basic  health  security  for 
every  citizen  and  every  family  a  reality.  I  know 
we  can  do  it;  I  know  we  can  do  it. 

(Applause) 

But  we  are  going  to  need  your  help.  We  need 
your  help.  We  have  got  good  legislators  up  on 
the  Hill  with  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  bill, 
and  rightly  so.  It  is  a  big,  big  piece  of  legislation. 
It  may  be  the  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  been  involved  in  in  mynine years 
as  Governor.  And  I  could  tell  you,  based  on  my 
visits  to  certain  Congressional  and  Senatorial 
offices  yesterday,  there  is  an  enormous  interest 
in  Washington  in  what  we  are  doing,  and 
tremendous  respect  and  regard  for  this  State. 
Because,  once  again,  we  are  out  there  on  the 
cutting  edge,  doing  the  kinds  of  things  that  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  Congress  would  like  to  do  all 
across  this  country.  But  I  am  going  to  need  your 
help,  so  is  the  legislature,  your  understanding, 
your  patience,  your  involvement,  your  construc- 
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tive  criticism;  just  keep  it  constructive.  We  will 
do  the  best  we  can  to  respond.  But  I  know  how 
strongly,  Arthur,  all  of  us  in  this  room  feel  about 
this.  We  have  worked  and  debated  and  talked 
and  struggled  and  passed  resolutions,  ever  since 
I  can  remember,  to  provide  some  basic  health 
insurance  for  all  of  our  citizens,  and  now  we 
have  that  opportunity.  I  don't  think  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  employees  in  this  State,  as 
a  matter  of  basic  right  and  justice,  to  provide  a 
basic  health  insurance  policy  for  their  workers' 
independence,  do  you?  It  is  1987. 

(Applause) 

And  I  think  most  of  us,  most  of  us  will  agree 
to  a  moderate  surcharge  on  health  insurance 
premiums.  And  today  we  pay  more  than  a 
modest  surcharge  to  reimburse  hospitals  for 
care,  a  modest  surcharge  to  put  in  a  fund  to  buy 
insurance  for  those  who  may  not  be  working  or 
may  not  be  otherwise  covered.  I  don't  think  that 
is  unreasonable  in  1987. 

These  are  the  issues  that  we  are  going  to  be 
working  on  together.  These  are  the  issues  on 
which,  once  again,  we  are  going  to  join  and  work 
and  struggle.  Somebody  asked  me,  "Well,  is  the 
bill  dead?"  Remember  the  workers'  compensa- 
tion bill?  How  many  lives  did  that  have?  How 
manydeaths  did  it  go  through?  Howmany  times 
did  we  look  at  each  other,  Arthur,  and  say,  you 
know,  "Is  it  still  there;  is  it  alive?"  We  worked, 
we  struggled,  we  amended,  we  adjusted,  we 
compromised  intelligently,  and  lo  and  behold, 
some  what,  9, 12, 15  months  later,  we  had  a  bill 
which,  miracle  of  miracles,  had  the  support  of 
business  and  labor  communities. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  a  9-  or  12-  or  15- 
month  gestation  period  for  the  health  bill.  We 
have  been  working  on  that  one  for  about  two 
years,  and  we  have  had  great  support  from  many 
of  you  in  this  room,  but  this  is  a  big,  big  one,  this 
is  an  important  one,  this  will  really  test  our  will 
and  our  courage  and  our  commitment  to  basic 
economic  and  social  justice  for  every  citizen  in 
this  State. 

(Applause) 

We  are  doing  a  little  temporary  regrouping 
at  the  State  House,  the  Attorney  General  is  in- 
volved, the  legislative  leadership  will  be  in- 
volved, the  health  care  community  will  be 
involved,  you  will  be  involved,  small  business 
folks  who  have  a  real  concern,  and  a  justifiable 
one,  for  the  impact  that  this  will  have  on  them, 
will  be  involved.  That  coalition  of  yours  that  has 
done  so  much  and  done  so  well,  will  be  working 
together.  But  I  cannot  believe  that,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1987,  those  same  people,  those 
same  leaders,  those  same  constituencies,  that 
same  community,  that  does  achieve  so  much, 
cannot  come  together  and  do  something  which 
all  of  us  know  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  the  good 
thing  to  do,  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  one  more 
thing.  Whatever  happens  on  that  campaign 


trail,  and  there  will  be  bumps  along  the  way,  I 
think  I  hit  one  of  the  Newton  Hills  in  Framin- 
gham  last  week,  but  I  am  an  old  marathoner, 
you  know,  and  we  are  over  the  first  one,  and  at 
least  a  couple  more  to  go,  and  maybe  more  than 
a  couple  but  whatever  happens  out  there,  we  are 
going  to  be,  work  hard  in  response,  and  many 
of  you  have  been  out  there  with  me,  talking  to 
your  counterparts  and  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  very 
helpful,  and  I  thank  you  for  those  of  you  who 
have  done  it,  but  wherever  I  go  in  this  country, 
the  thing  that  I  have  that  encourages  me,  that 
inspires  me,  that  influences  me,  that  gives  me 
the  strength  for  me  to  run  this  marathon,  is  your 
support,  your  friendship,  your  respect,  your  af- 
fection, and  your  example  of  a  caring  com- 
munity of  leaders  of  organized  Labor  who  have 
worked  so  closely  and  so  well  with  me,  with  the 
legislature,  and  will  all  of  us,  to  make  this  State 
the  symbol  it  is  across  this  country. 

We  have  helped  to  make  the  miracle  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  you  should  be  very,  very  proud, 
because  I  am  proud  of  you.  Thank  you  for  all  of 
your  help.  Thank  you  for  your  encouragement. 
Thank  you  particularly  for  the  work  you  have 
done  or  the  work  you  will  be  doing  with  us  in 
the  great  and  important  event  of  universal 
health  care.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you, 
I  look  forward  to  campaigning  with  you,  and  I 
look  forward  to  winning. 

Thank  you  all  very  much,  I  appreciate  it. 

(Standing  ovation) 

(Applause) 

VOICES:  Duke.  Duke.  Duke.  Duke.  Duke. 
Duke.  Duke. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Another  great  friend  we 
have,  another  great  friend.  You  are  lucky  you 
are  from  Massachusetts  and  we  have  got  the 
quality  of  leadership  that  we  have. 

We  have  another  dear  friend  of  ours  who  has 
taken  time  off  from  his  most  important  job 
duties  therein,  The  Attorney  General  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  has  been  a  great  friend  of  ours 
for  so  many  years,  ever  since  he  was  a  young 
man  representing  the  Middlesex  area  in  the 
State  House,  as  a  representative  in  Congress, 
outstanding  service,  always  there  for  Labor,  the 
best  in  the  country.  He  took  his  shot  at  the  U.S. 
Senate,  we  worked  hard  for  him  and  missed  by 
an  eyelash.  He  did  not  stop,  came  back,  and  he 
is  now  the  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts. 

Jimmy  Shannon  has  a  tough  job.  A  lot  of  you 
have  tough  jobs,  decisionmaking  jobs.  Some- 
times people  will  say  he  should  have  done  more, 
he  should  have  ruled  one  hundred  percent.  I 
know,  and  I  am  a  witness  that  Jimmy  Shannon 
goes  100  percent  of  the  way  for  the  Labor  move- 
ment when  he  makes  rulings. 

Recently,  a  critical  bread-and-butter  issue 
came  before  Jimmy  Shannon,  and  we  asked  him 
to  look  as  hard  as  he  could  to  find  a  way  to  help 
us.  He  turned  his  entire  staff  onto  the  job  and 
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he  carved  a  major  piece  of  the  heart  out  of  an 
anti-Labor  referendum  move  put  on  by  the 
ABC.  It  takes  this  type  of  person,  that  type  of 
courage,  that  type  of  guts,  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  the  ticket  in  these  modern  times.  In  many 
areas  money  talks,  and  in  Jimmy  Shannon's  of- 
fice working  people  talk. 

It  is  my  honor  and  my  privilege  to  bring  to 
you  the  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts, 
our  dear  friend,  Jimmy  Shannon. 

(Applause) 

MR.  SHANNON:  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy 
I  am  to  be  with  you  today.  This  is,  I  guess,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  this  organization,  the 
hundred  anniversary  of  Labor  Day  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, here  in  Massachusetts. 

I  was  thinking  as  I  was  sitting  there  at  the 
heard  table  with  Arthur,  a  hundred  years  from 
today  when  this  organization  is  celebrating  its 
bicentennial,  probably  in  this  room,  a  lot  would 
have  changed.  People  will  be  confronting  dif- 
ferent issues  than  they  are  confronting  today. 
One  thing,  though,  I  think,  won't  have  changed 
is  that  sign  that  says,  "Reelect  Arthur  Osborn 
President  of  the  AFL-CIO",  will  still  be  there. 

I  returned  this  morning  from  Washington.  I 
was  in  Washington  yesterday  to  testify  before 
Barney  Frank's  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  issue  that  he  was  holding  a 
hearing  on  is  a  very  important  issue  to 
everybody,  but  particularly  to,  I  think,  to  work- 
ing people.  We're  going  into  the  last  year  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  just  announced  a  policy  that 
has  to  do  with  Medicare,  a  program  that  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  Americans  are  dependent 
upon.  And  the  policy  is  this.  Remember  what 
they  did  to  disability  a  few  years  ago,  where  they 
told  their  people  to  cut  as  many  folks  off  the 
rolls  as  they  could?  Well,  now  what  they  told  the 
agencies  that  deal  with  Medicare  to  do,  that 
"For  every  dollar  in  benefits  you  give  out,  you 
have  to  show  that  you  have  saved  us  five.  For 
every  buck  in  benefits  that  go  to  a  sick,  elderly 
person  in  this  country,  you  have  to  show  that 
you  turned  down  five  dollars'  worth  of  benefits 
for  some  other  elderly  person." 

And  so  what  is  happening  is  that  millions  of 
people  around  the  country  are  being  denied  im- 
portant benefits,  home  care.  My  mother  is  in 
the  hospital  right  now.  She  had  an  operation  on 
her  hip.  When  she  goes  home  she  is  going  to 
need  some  care,  some  home  care.  Under  this 
policy  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  that  care.  But 
they  are  going  to  give  you  a  right  to  appeal.  You 
have  a  right  to  appeal  Medicare  decisions,  and 
the  way  they  want  to  do  that  is  they  are  going  to 
take  30  judges  and  they  are  going  to  give  you  a 
hearing  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  right  or 
your  are  right. 

And  Barney  Frank  was  holding  hearings 
yesterday  to  see  what  the  administration  had  to 
say  about  this,  to  see  what  we  all  had  to  say 


about  this,  consider  legislation  to  stop  this.  And 
I  went  down  there  and  I  said,  "I  hope  that  the 
Congress  passes  that  legislation,  and  I  hope  the 
President  signs  it  into  law,  but  if  they  don't  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  going  to 
take  the  Federal  government  to  court  to  stop 
them  from  initiating  this." 

It  is  issues  like  that  that  I  think  this  organiza- 
tion is  all  about,  and  it  is  issues  like  that  that  I 
think  the  job  of  Attorney  General  is  all  about. 
You  know,  we  in  politics  are  sometimes 
criticized,  rightly,  for  being  so  abstract  and 
theoretical  about  things.  Talking  about  the  big 
global  issues.  We  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  in 
this  State,  but  we  have  a  lot  that  remains  to  be 
done.  As  the  Governor  said,  we  have  got  too 
many  people  that  don't  have  access  to  health 
care,  this,  the  center  of  health  care  in  the  whole 
world.  We  have  got  too  many  citizens  who  are 
afraid  to  take  a  walk  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods because  drug  addicts  and  muggers, 
criminals  are  out  there.  They  are  afraid  they  are 
going  to  get  mugged  or  their  houses  robbed. 
Too  many  of  our  own  elderly  citizens  are  lock- 
ed in  their  houses  because  they  are  afraid  in  the 
neighborhoods  they  lived  in  all  of  their  lives.  We 
have  got  too  many  insurance  companies  out 
there  gouging  consumers.  Too  many  people 
can't  afford  to  put  a  car  on  the  road.  Too  many 
small  businesses  that  have  to  go  out  of  business 
and  put  people  out  of  work  because  they  can't 
get  liability  insurance.  We  have  got  too  many 
acts  of  racial  discrimination.  Too  many  people 
of  color  that  can't  send  their  kids  to  school  in 
our  cities  for  fear  that  someone  is  going  to  at- 
tack them.  And  that  is  why,  that  is  why  we  have 
to  continue  the  fight. 

Under  Arthur  Osborn's  leadership,  your  or- 
ganization has  become,  without  a  doubt,  the 
most  powerful  force  for  progress  in  this  State 
that  we  have  seen  in  a  long,  long  time. 

(Applause) 

Thank  God,  thank  God  for  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  together.  And  we  could  spend 
a  lot  of  time  talking  about  all  the  battles  that 
we've  fought  together,  Arthur.  There  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  more  in  the  future. 

I  wouldn't  be  where  I  am  today,  if  it  weren't 
for  the  help  and  the  support  and  the  friendship 
of  all  of  you  in  this  room.  I  haven't  just  remem- 
bered that  you  send  me  there,  I  remember  why, 
and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  remember  that 
throughout  my  tenure  as  Attorney  General. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation.) 

MR  OSBORN:  A  beautiful  message  and  a 
beautiful  person. 

Now,  we  will  tell  you  the  real  story.  We  are 
very  privileged  to  have  with  us  this  morning,  he 
will  be  our  last  speaker  of  the  morning,  I  hope 
you  will  stay,  because  he  is  the  person  that 
knows  the  real  story.  He  is  the  head  of  the  politi- 
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cal  arm  of  the  national  AFL-CIO.  He  is  our 
COPE  Director.  John  Perkins  is  one  of  the 
busiest  people  that  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life, 
and  usually  he  appears  like  that  (indication), 
like  this  morning,  just  so  he  could  bring  the  mes- 
sage of  Lane  Kirkland.  And  he  will  tell  you  what 
is  happening  on  the  national  level,  as  far  as  the 
political  scene  goes,  the  scene  that  holds  our 
destiny. 

So  it  is  with  great  pleasure,  I  bring  forward  to 
you  your  national  COPE  Director,  John 
Perkins. 

John? 

(Applause) 

MR.  PERKINS:  President  Osborn, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Carpenter,  officers  and 
delegates  and  guests  to  the  30th  annual  conven- 
tion. 

Let  me  begin  by  congratulating  Arthur  and 
Bob  Haynes  on  their  victory,  on  their  election. 
Arthur  and  I  have  been  involved  in  all  kinds  of 
contested  elections,  close,  some  that  we  have 
lost,  some  that  required  recounts,  but  I  can  cer- 
tainly appreciate  what  you  went  through  when 
you  are  unopposed.  My  congratulations. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you. 

MR  PERKINS:  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  introductions.  And,  Arthur,  that  was  a  kind 
introduction.  I  travel  the  country  and  I  get  to 
hear  a  lot  of  that.  Most  of  them  from  elected  of- 
ficials or  candidates  for  office.  And  they  usual- 
ly fall  in  two  categories,  one  is  the  self-made 
individual  born  in  a  very  poor  family,  log  cabin, 
dirt  floor,  self-made,  self-educated,  success 
story,  pulled  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps 
and  are  now  offering  themselves  for  public  ser- 
vice. The  generalization  on  the  other  side  of 
that  coin  is  someone  who  has  been  born  into  a 
wealthy  family,  the  best  of  everything,  best 
education,  best  opportunities,  has  solutions  for 
every  problem,  over-achiever,  in  fact  has  solu- 
tions for  problems  that  don't  exist.  And  I 
thought  I  heard  it  all  until  recently  I  was  in 
North  Dakota  and  the  candidate  for  State  Tax 
Commissioner  introduced  himself.  And  he  was 
of  the  former  school,  poor  family,  oldest  of 
eight  children,  father  killed  in  an  industrial  ac- 
cident, at  the  age  of  12  forced  to  go  to  work  to 
help  support  the  family.  And  at  the  age  of  14  he 
went  to  his  mother.  He  noticed  that  his  brothers 
and  sisters  didn't  look  like  him.  He  was  tall,  thin, 
dark-haired,  brown-eyed.  They  were  much 
shorter,  fair  skin,  blond,  redhead,  blue-eyed. 
And  he  said,  ~  Mom,  was  I  adopted?"  And  she 
said,  "Yes,  son."  Tears  welled  up  in  her  eyes.  She 
said,  They  brought  you  back."  Arthur,  I  am 
back,  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you. 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  not  much  more  than 
a  year  from  now  Americans  will  be  casting  their 
ballots  in  the  Presidential  election.  Now,  I  don't 
have  a  crystal  ball,  and  I  don't  know  who  our 
next  President  will  be,  and  I  do  not  know,  nor 


does  anyone  knowat  this  point,  exactly  what  our 
role,  the  Labor  movement's  role  will  be  in  the 
process.  I'm  sure  of  this,  however,  that  in  the 
main  event  we  will  have  an  endorsed  candidate 
that  we  will  urge  our  members  to  give  their  sup- 
port, and  that  our  machinery  will  be  turned  on 
to  fast  forward  and  that  we  will  do  everything 
that  we  can  to  win.  And  I  have  Massachusetts 
Labor  wound  up  to  be  in  the  front  ranks  of  that 
coming  struggle. 

Now,  in  1984,  in  the  Presidential  election,  you 
found  yourself  along  with  many,  many  other 
states  in  the  wrong  camp.  You  weren't  unique. 
And  my  challenge  to  you,  leaders  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Labor,  is  this,  in  1988  leave  no  stone 
unturned.  Register  your  members,  inform  your 
members,  get  your  members  out  to  vote,  and  do 
everything  you  can,  and  then  do  more. 

I  want  to  look  at  our  State  on  election  night 
in  1988,  and  see  Massachusetts  there,  where  it 
belongs.  I  am  counting  on  you,  and  I  shouldn't 
really  have  to  say  that  I  am  counting  on  you  as 
well  to  return  Ted  Kennedy  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Simply  put,  we  don't  have  a  better 
friend  in  that  spot. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

And  there  isn't  a  better  Congressional 
delegation  in  Congress  than  yours.  Keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Washington  was  a  busy  place  this  morning 
when  I  left.  Hearings  were  completed  on  Judge 
Bork's  nomination,  the  confirmation,  and  it  was 
opposed  by  the  last  count  by  a  least  55  United 
States  Senators. 

(Applause) 

The  Senate  and  House  Conference  Commit- 
tee was  meeting  on  the  trade  bill.  The  House  of 
Representatives  recently  passed  the  textile  bill 

(Applause) 

-  that  Reagan  vetoed  last  year,  and  we  failed 
to  override  by  some  seven  votes.  President 
Reagan  had  returned  from  his  vacation,  and 
remember,  the  President  had  surgery  on  his 
nose  before  he  left.  In  fact,  he  had  part  of  his 
nose  removed.  Some  people  call  it  the  pin- 
nochio  syndrome.  The  administration  was 
making  plans  for  urine  testing.  At  first  I  thought 
they  were  talking  about  our  ability  to  write  our 
name  in  the  snow.  You  people  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  good  at  it,  with  all  the  snow 
that  you  get,  crossing  those  Ts  and  dotting 
those  I's.  The  Iran/Contra  hearings  have  closed. 
The  committee  is  working  on  their  first  draft  of 
the  committee  report,  and  many  Congressional 
members  of  that  Iran/Contra  committee 
believe  the  standard  to  be  a  failure  to  feel, 
rather  than  a  failure  of  the  process.  More  than 
the  need  for  stricter  accountability  is  the  need 
for  new  legislation.  It  is  impossible  to  write  laws 
against  human  frailty. 
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You  know,  nearly  all  of  the  polls  and  surveys 
that  have  been  taken  across  this  country  indi- 
cate that  the  majority  of  the  people  believe  the 
President  was  lying  about  what  he  knew. 
However,  I  can  understand  the  President's 
frustration.  For  six  years,  the  Democrats  have 
been  saying  the  President  doesn't  know  what  is 
going  on.  Now,  the  President  admits  that  he 
doesn't  know  what  is  going  on. '(Applause) 

And  the  Democrats  say  he  is  lying  about  not 
knowing  what  is  going  on. 

I  want  to  talk  a  few  moments  about  that 
process  of  nominating  a  President  and  electing 
a  President  in  1988. 

I  believe  the  1988  election  will  look  much  like 
the  1960  election,  when  the  Republicans  retired 
a  respected,  popular  President,  but  the  people 
felt  that  the  country  had  grown  sluggish  and 
lethargic  and  the  Eisenhower  administration 
wasn't  getting  anything  done.  And  they 
nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  a  much  less 
attractive  candidate,  as  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon. 

Now,  the  first  rule  of  politics  is  that  if  a  party 
cannot  nominate  its  incumbent  President,  it 
turns  to  its  most  recent  incumbent  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Republicans  did  that  in  1960  with 
Richard  Nixon.  The  Democrats  did  it  in  1968 
with  Hubert  Humphrey  and  again  with  its  most 
recent  incumbent  Vice  President  in  '84,  with 
Walter  Mondale.  Now,  the  Vice  President  has 
a  leg  up  on  the  nomination  because  he  has 
demonstrated  loyalty,  and  that  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  George  Bush. 

Now,  the  other  part  of  this  rule  is  that  he 
loses.  They  all  lose.  And  the  reason  is  that  the 
quality  that  makes  for  a  good  Vice  President, 
loyalty,  is  not  a  very  attractive  quality  in  a 
Presidential  candidate.  Americans  don't  want  a 
President  who  is  loyal,  they  want  a  President 
who  is  independent,  who  thinks  for  himself. 
One  who  is  his  own  man,  her  own  woman.  And 
it  was  hard  to  say  that  about  Richard  Nixon  in 
1960,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  that  about  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  '68,  or  Walter  Mondale  in  '84,  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  say  that  about  George  Bush  in 
1988. 

Now,  another  rule  is  that  in  elections  where 
no  incumbent  is  running,  the  party  out  of  power 
usually  wins.  Like  the  Republicans  in  '68,  when 
no  incumbent  was  running.  Like  the  Democrats 
in  '60,  when  no  incumbent  was  running.  The 
party  out  of  power  typically  wins,  and  that  is, 
that  ought  to  give  the  Democrats  hope  for  1988. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  won't  have 
Mayor  Richard  Daly,  or  someone  like  Mayor 
Curley  around  to  help  us  count  votes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  Labor's  role 
in  this  whole  process.  The  first  two  questions 
that  I  am  asked  by  union  people  wherever  I  go 
these  days  is  "Who  is  it  going  to  be  And  "When 
do  we  get  started  The  answers  are,  in  order,  "I 


don't  know  who  it  is  going  to  be,  if  anyone."  And 
the,  "We  have  already  started. 

Now,  to  straighten  out  any  confusion  my 
responses  might  cause,  let  me  tell  you  exactly 
where  we  stand  as  of  now.  As  you  know,  last 
spring  we  invited  all  the  candidates  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle  to  respond  in  writing 
to  four  questions  on  key  issues.  They  did.  We 
reproduced  and  distributed  their  responses 
across  this  country  to  thousands  and  thousand 
of  members.  Many  of  you  have  seen  those 
reports,  both  distributed  by  the  State  AFL- 
CIO,  but  reproduced  in  the  journals  and  publi- 
cations of  your  own  international  union. 

We  also  invited  the  candidates  to  make  a  five- 
minute  video  presentation  in  response  to  one 
general  question  about  their  vision  for  the 
country.  They  made  the  videos  and  these,  too, 
have  been  reproduced  and  distributed.  Over 
12,000  of  those  videos  have  been  sent  out  across 
the  country.  And  we  asked  our  international 
union  affiliates,  after  distributing  the  written 
materials  and  arranging  for  many,  many  show- 
ings of  the  videos,  to  sound  out  their  members 
across  this  country  in  terms  of  their  Presiden- 
tial preference,  and  they  did.  And  while  there 
was  overwhelming  support  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  your  Governor,  and  perhaps 
throughout  New  England,  we  found  that  across 
this  country,  nationally,  there  is  no  clear-cut, 
decisive  preference  within  our  own  ranks  for 
any  one  particular  candidate,  and  that  among 
our  members,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
there  is  no  sound  frontrunner. 

And  as  a  consequence  of  these  findings,  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  in  August  deter- 
mined not  to  ask  the  general  board  to  meet  as 
it  did  in  1983,  to  vote  on  an  endorsement  of  a 
candidate  before  the  nominating  process  starts, 
but  to  wait.  Now,  the  door  was  left  open  for  an 
endorsement  by  the  general  board  if  there  is 
overwhelming  support  for  a  candidate  after  the 
process  begins.  So  that  is  where  we  stand  now. 
We  do  not  have  an  official  candidate,  we  might 
or  might  not  have  a  candidate  later  in  the 
process,  and  certainly  we  expect  to  have  a  can- 
didate in  the  general  election. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  question, 
"When  do  we  get  started?"  I  said  earlier  that  we 
have  already  started,  and  we  have.  The  same  Ex- 
ecutive Council  that  decided  not  to  endorse,  the 
endorsement  was  not  soon  in  the  offering,  is- 
sued and  set  voluntary  guidelines,  a  revision  of 
earlier  guidelines,  that  it  asked  its  internation- 
al unions  to  comply  with.  And  these  guidelines 
request  the  AFL-CIO  affiliates  make  no  endor- 
sement until  the  general  board  meeting  is 
called,  should  President  Kirkland  determine  to 
convene  on,  either  to  endorse  or  to  reaffirm  the 
no-endorsement  position  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

As  in  the  past,  state  and  local  central  bodies 
are  not  authorized  to  endorse  a  Presidential 
candidate  on  their  own.  Officers  and  staff  of  na- 
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tional  and  international  unions  are  requested 
not  to  participate  on  any  Presidential 
candidate's  committee  or  to  solicit  and  provide 
funds  to  a  candidate  or  any  of  the  candidates' 
delegate  committees. 

We  have  asked  further  that  political  party 
events,  conventions,  banquets,  and  all  other  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  nominating  process 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

International  unions  are  urged  to  request 
Labor  delegates  to  vote  their  individual 
preferences  so  that  such  votes  cannot  be  viewed 
as  reflecting  the  position  of  the  international 
union.  Unions  are  urged  to  extend  courtesy  and 
cooperation  to  all  of  the  candidates.  And  final- 
ly, and  most  important,  the  guidelines  strive  to 
maintain  unity  in  our  movement  and  to  permit 
local  folk,  state  folk  and  national  folk  to  func- 
tion effectively. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  these  guidelines  that 
is  intended  to  limit  the  ability  of  AFL-CIO 
unions  to  endorse  and  to  support  union  mem- 
bers and  union  officers,  including  your  State 
federation,  and  your  officers  who,  acting  as  in- 
dividuals, are  candidates  for  delegates  to  the 
nominating  conventions,  indeed,  the  guidelines 
encourage  each  national  and  international 
union  to  make  every  effort  to  educate  union 
members,  their  families,  on  their  rights  in  the 
delegate  selection  process,  and  to  stimulate 
their  participation  in  the  process. 

Now,  let  me  expand  just  on  those  two  points, 
the  delegate  selection  process  and  your  rights 
and  responsibilities  in  it.  Our  aim  is  to  involve 
as  many  wholly-informed  union  members  and 
union  families  as  possible  in  the  whole  political 
process,  on  whatever  terms  and  on  behalf  of 
whatever  candidate  they  believe  deserves  their 
support.  Now,  one  thing  that  is  for  sure,  we  will, 
by  any  fair  and  appropriate  way  within  the  AFL- 
CIO  guidelines,  try  to  elect  both  to  the 
Republican  and  to  the  Democratic  nominating 
conventions  as  many  delegates  from  AFL-CIO 
unions  as  we  possibly  can.  The  more  delegates, 
the  stronger  our  voice  will  be  in  the  ultimate 
decision.  And  whatever  course  or  courses  that 
we  follow,  I  know  that  it  is  going  to  take  one  hell 
of  a  lot  of  effort,  and  it  has  to  start  now. 

The  nominating  process  itself  has  been 
dramatically  accelerated  beyond  the  usual 
caucuses  in  Iowa,  and  the  primaries  in  New 
Hampshire,  so-called  Super  Tuesday,  comes  on 
the  8th  of  March,  17  states  along  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, starting  that  process.  Now,  we  have 
got  to  be  involved  in  everyone  of  them.  We  have 
got  to  elect  Labor  delegates.  The  requirements 
for  filing  as  delegate  and  for  running  and  all  of 
the  key  dates,  who  our  delegates  might  be,  and 
in  short,  all  of  the  information  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  process. 

Now,  national  COPE  has  prepared  a  15- 
minute  video  on  the  Massachusetts  delegate 
selection  process,  and,  Arthur,  I  know  you  don't 


have  time  a  the  convention,  but  we  are  going  to 
be  sending  you  additional  copies.  We  are  going 
to  ask  our  staff  and  Frank  Myers  and  his  staff 
to  visit  the  central  bodies  throughout  the  State. 
Each  of  your  international  unions  have  received 
a  copy  and,  along  with  the  supporting  materials 
Massachusetts  Labor  out  to  be  the  best  in- 
formed organization  when  it  comes  to  your 
delegate  selection  process,  here  in  your  State. 

Now,  meanwhile,  on  a  continuing  basis,  there 
are  activities  that  every  local  union  and  every 
central  body  ought  to  be  involved  in,  updating 
our  membership  list,  identifying  the  registra- 
tion status,  getting  information  out  to  members 
regarding  officeholders  and  the  performance  of 
those  officeholders  and  collecting  COPE  funds 
through  voluntary  checkoff  or  be  other  means. 
We  have  distributed  to  the  State  office,  to  all 
the  international  offices,  the  video  on  checkoff, 
and  we  have  and  will  provide  all  of  those  videos 
on  organizing  and  conducting  those  activities, 
checkoff,  phone  banks,  filing,  and  finally,  as  I 
said,  delegate  selection. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  feel  good  about 
what  you  achieved  in  1986,  and  I  feel  good  about 
what  we  can  achieve  in  1988. 1  feel  good  about 
our  COPE  program  and  the  support  of  it,  and 
I  feel  good  because  I  am  looking  at  a  room  full 
of  winners,  and  not  winners  for  any  selfish  or 
self-serving  reason,  but  winners  for  the  nation 
and  its  people,  for  our  members  and  our 
families. 

Our  Labor  movement  is  a  community  of 
caring  people.  The  candidates  that  we  support, 
the  programs  that  we  propose,  the  scope  of  our 
concerns,  all  reflect  the  compassion  that 
animates  trade  unionism.  We  are  entitled  to 
hold  our  heads  high  and  walk  proud  for  what  we 
have  achieved  politically  and  for  what  we  still 
strive  to  achieve,  and  it  has  been  you  who  have 
done  it  and  will  do  it  again.  And  for  that,  my 
deep  and  abiding  gratitude. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  Tom. 

(Applause) 

Very  quickly,  we  had  a  brother  who  came 
here  this  morning  and  asked  if  he  could  just 
have  one  minute  of  your  time,  who  is  Don  Sul- 
livan from  OPEIU.  He  is  the  organizing  direc- 
tor, he  is  heading  up  the  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
organizing  effort,  and  he  had  a  resolution  in 
here  that  he  would  like  to  explain  something 
about. 

MR  SULLIVAN:  Thank  you,  Arthur.  I 
would  just  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain to  the  delegates  of  this  convention  on  be- 
half of  Local  6,  why  we  are  withdrawing  our 
resolution  on  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield. 

As  many  of  you  know,  and  I  have  talked  with 
many  of  you  for  the  last  few  months  throughout 
the  Labor  community,  we  have  had  an  awful  lot 
of  problems  of  union-busting  at  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield,  and  we  did  not  feel  it  ap- 
propriate at  all  that  in  a  company  where  60  per- 
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cent  of  the  members  are  Labor  union  members 
whose  contract  calls  fro  Blue  Cross,  that  that 
type  of  behavior  was  appropriate.  But  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  through  personal 
letters  and  phone  calls  by  Labor  leaders  and 
union  members  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  contacted  Local 
6  and  arranged  for  a  meeting  between  inter- 
ested parties  to  try  to  resolve  our  dispute. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  Local  6  and  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  were  able  to  arrive  at  an 
amicable  solution  to  the  mutual  problems  in  a 
satisfactory  agreement  which  both  parties 
reached.  Among  other  things,  we  agreed  to 
withdraw  our  charges  filed  against  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  at  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  our  resolu- 
tion before  this  convention. 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  agreed  to  cease  and 
desist  on  this  scurrilous  anti-union  behavior 
and  further  agreed  to  a  stipulation  identifying 
the  segment  of  their  operation  as  an  ap- 
propriate bargaining  unit. 

On  behalf  of  Local  6, 1  want  to  thank  all  of 
you,  and  there  were  many,  many  of  you  who  sup- 
ported this  resolution  through  letters  to  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield,  and  that  was  the  only  way  we 
were  able  to  get  them  to  the  table,  to  agree  to 
sit  down  and  work  out  a  resolution  to  our 
problems. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  Arthur  Osborn,  all 
the  vice  presidents,  and  all  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  people  who  supported  this.  We  were 
able  to  succeed  in  this  situation. 

I  think  it  shows  what  we  can  do  when  Labor 
hangs  together.  Again,  thank  you  very,  very 
much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  I  want  to  give  you  one  piece 
of  good  news,  and  then  we  will  close.  First, 
before  I  give  you  the  goods  news,  I  ask  you  to 
attend  this  afternoon's  session.  The  per-capita 
tax  increase  resolution  will  be  out  this  after- 
noon. You  have  heard  all  the  things  about  this 
Council  and  how  high  it  rates,  so  I  hope  you  will 
attend  and  continue  your  support,  and  I  urge 
you  to  be  here  for  that  resolution  in  this 
afternoon's  session. 

The  good  news.  Many  of  the  trade  unionists 
around  the  Greater  Boston  area,  and  we  have 
had  some  come  down  from  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  the  Chemical  Workers  57,  only  a  lit- 
tle over  a  hundred  of  them  over  there  in 
Everett,  Monsanto,  17  weeks  on  the  line,  they 
really  had  it  tough,  they  had  one  rally  that  fell 
apart.  They  came  to  the  AFL-CIO,  we  sat  down 
and  put  our  professional  staff  to  work  for  them. 
Kevin  Murphy  wanted  to  be  here,  he  couldn't 
be  here,  he  just  wanted  me  to  tell  you  they 
fought  all  over  the  concession  on  the  health  and 
safety  end  of  it.  The  have  a  contract  that  the 
members  ratified  after  17  weeks  on  the  lines 


and  says,  he  credits  the  national  AFL-CIO  with 
that.  Thank  you  very  much. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  we  consider  that 
resolution  from  the  OPEIU  withdrawn. 

Bon  appetit.  I  will  call  this  in  recess  this 
afternoon's  session. 

I  have  one  more  little  thing.  Okay,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I  am  a  modest  person,  but  if  you  want  to 
stay,  we  are  going  to  be  sworn  in.  Also,  the 
negotiating  for  child  care  workshop,  Mass. 
AFL-CIO  Women's  Committee,  12:30  in  the 
Hancock  Room,  workshop. 

Five  executive  officers  of  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO  will  now  be  sworn. 

(Luncheon  recess) 

MR  OSBORN:  I  now  declare  the  Thursday 
afternoon  session  of  our  30th  annual  Mass. 
AFL-CIO  convention  in  order. 

At  this  time,  we  are  going  to  have  come  to  the 
microphone  to  bring  a  message,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  regional  director,  I  still 
say  he  is  the  new  regional  director,  but  time  has 
a  way  of  flying  by.  John  Flynn  has  brought  with 
him  a  large  group  of  women  trade  union 
leaders.  And  these  women  are  participating  in 
a  multi-country,  bilingual,  three-week  study 
program  titled,  The  Problems  and  Solutions  of 
Women  in  the  Work  Force".  Boston  is  the  last 
port  before  returning  home.  I  will  just  read  the 
countries  that  are  represented  and  then  ask  if 
you  will  give  them  a  warm  welcome  following. 
India,  Jamaica,  Liberia,  Paraguay,  Philippines, 
Trinidad-Tobago,  Tanzania,  Bangladesh,  Bar- 
bados, Burkina-Faso,  Bolivia,  Colombia.  All 
those  countries  have  come  together  to  work  in 
the  province  of  women.  They  are  up  here. 
Would  you  stand  up  and  wave. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  welcome  you.  Solidarity 
to  you  people. 

John  Flynn,  a  young  man  for  having  such  an 
awesome  responsibility,  and  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  since  John  came  on  the  scene  and  accepted 
the  position  of  director  of  this  region  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  he  has  had  an  open- 
door  policy  for  not  only  myself,  but  many  of  the 
officers  of  this  Council  and  the  people 
throughout  the  trade  union  movement  here  in 
Massachusetts.  We  are  working  on  several  joint 
programs,  and  he  seems  to  be  the  person  who 
cares  and  wants  to  contribute  his  energies  and 
his  resources  whenever  possible  to  help  the 
working  people. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  John  Flynn,  regional  director  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

John? 

(Applause) 

MR  FLYNN:  Arthur,  thank  you  very,  very 
much. 

It  is,  once  again,  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
address    the    honorable    delegates,    officers, 
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guests  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Council  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  And  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  President  Osborn,  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Council,  has,  once  again,  and  in  a  long  tradition, 
opened  the  doors  to  my  guests  today,  trade 
women  representing  over  12  nations  on  four 
continents  around  the  world,  who  are  visiting 
the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  our 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  State 
department. 

Ladies,  welcome. 

It  is  this  gesture  of  openness,  this  act  of 
democracy,  if  you  will,  that  I  would  like  to  dwell 
upon  for  a  few  moments  today.  But  I  am  going 
to  do  that  toward  the  end,  because  I  have  a  main 
topic  that  I  would  like  to  speak  about,  and  which 
Arthur  has  asked  me  to  talk  about  today,  and 
that  is  a  program  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  called  "Work  Force  2000".  The  focus  of 
that  project,  it  is  kind  of  like  a  Manhattan 
Project  for  skills,  if  you  will.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  is  analyze  the  future  work  force  and 
the  workplace  as  we  approach  the  year  2000. 

Now,  I  certainly  am  not  by  nature  a  futurist 
and  I  don't  have  any  particular  gift  of  prophecy, 
but  there  are  certain  situations  and  circumstan- 
ces in  this  country  today  that  should  give  us 
pause  about  the  current  pattern  of  our 
progress.  Now,  remember,  we  worked  very  hard 
for  the  economic  success  that  we  enjoy  in  this 
country  today.  It  has  been  bought  and  paid  for 
over  the  last  200  years.  The  high  standard  of 
living  enjoyed  by  most  Americans  in  contrast  to 
most  people  over  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
fueled  by  a  sustained  productivity  growth. 
There  were  bumps  along  the  way,  of  course. 
There  was  a  lot  of  progress.  Here  in  America 
the  building  trades  that  constructed  our  bridges 
and  highways  and  airports,  our  State  and 
municipal  workers,  the  health  and  welfare,  and 
the  teachers  unions  that  have  educated  our 
children,  and  also  we  have  had  arts  and  screen 
actors  guilds  that  have  enriched  our  culture  and 
others  that  have  enriched  and  insured  our 
retirement  and  have  let  us  enjoy  our  leisure 
time  as  we  age. 

But  all  the  while  this  is  true,  we  have  been, 
and  thanks  to  people  for  example  from  the 
IBEW  at  Raytheon,  all  during  this  time,  we  are 
the  guarantor  not  only  of  our  own  national 
security,  but  the  national  security  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  important  point  and  some- 
times we  forget  it,  but  we  are,  and  we  continue 
to  be,  the  most  productive  people  in  the  world. 
If  you  measure  across  every  span  of  economic 
activity,  not  only  manufacturing  but  agriculture, 
construction,  service  sector,  we  are,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  most  productive  people  in  the 
world.  So,  therefore,  any  analysis  of  the  year 
2000  we  begin  from  a  position  of  considerable 
strength.  But  admittedly,  there  are  some 
problems,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  most  of 


these  problems.  They  range  from  illiteracy  to 
international  competition,  to  demographics,  to 
maturation  in  our  own  productivity.  But  I  guess 
what  I  want  to  talk  about  today  is  not  really  one 
of  these  specifics,  it  is  more  of  an  attitude,  and 
it  is  not  an  attitude  of  malaise  which  we  heard 
about  several  years  ago,  this  is  just  the  opposite. 
It  is  an  attitude  of  complacency,  a  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  fundamental  ideals  that 
could  impair  our  quality  of  life  and  productivity 
as  people.  And  once  again  I  speak  of  the  same 
problems  that  we  talked  about  before,  every- 
thing from  drugs  to  basic  education  and  even, 
perhaps,  to  a  question  of  ethical  values  in  our 
society  today. 

Today  we  also  speak  of  a  crisis  in  employ- 
ment, the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs,  plant  clos- 
ings in  international  competition.  But  what  is  it 
that  we  are  really  talking  about?  Let's  look  at 
the  workplace  in  this  country.  It  has  changed 
even  more  rapidly  than  in  the  book  Future 
Shock  back  in  1977.  in  comparison,  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury will  pale  in  comparison  to  what  we  will  see 
over  the  next  13  years  and  beyond.  Think  of  this 
for  a  second  the  next  time  someone  laments 
about  the  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs.  Besides 
the  fact  that  it  is  really  not  rue,  on  a  national 
basis  manufacturing  jobs  have  stayed  relatively 
constant  over  two  decades,  now  in  Mas- 
sachusetts that  is  not  true,  we  lost  84,000  jobs 
since  1984, 12  percent  of  the  industrial  base,  but 
overall,  in  the  country,  jobs  have  stayed  relative- 
ly the  same  since  the  late  '50's.  But  think  of  this 
for  a  second  the  next  time  someone  talks  about 
losing  the  manufacturing  jobs,  think  of  the 
farms  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  A  third 
of  all  Americans  lived  and  worked  on  farms, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  the  parents  who  lived  on 
these  farms  saw  the  children  leave  and  go  into 
the  city  and  they  said,  "Well,  my  God,  how  are 
we  going  to  harvest  our  crops?  And  if  we  even 
do  that,  how  are  we  going  to  sell  those  crops?" 

Children  go  into  the  city.  There  won't  be  any 
jobs.  They  won't  buy  our  food.  And  even  the  in- 
dustrial plants  saw  the  statistics.  They  were  hor- 
rified. What  happened?  We  went  from  a  third 
of  Americans  on  farms  to  three  percent  of 
Americans  on  farms,  and  now  we  have  better 
food,  a  better  quality  of  food,  a  more  abundant 
supply  and  variety  of  food  and  at  a  better  price 
than  anybody  in  the  world.  And  I  think  that 
most  Americans  are  considered  better  off  be- 
cause of  that  revolution. 

Well,  this  very  thing  is  happening  on  the  as- 
sembly lines  of  the  U.S.  We  have  12  to  13  per- 
cent of  Americans  on  the  assembly  line.  Our 
studies  in  the  Bureau  of  American  Statistics 
show  that  in  the  year  2000  that  number  will  be 
around  five  percent,  but  it  doesn't  mean  that  we 
will  be  producing  less.  But  on  the  contrary,  just 
like  on  the  farming  example,  we  will  be  produc- 
ing more.  We  will  be  producing  it  with  more 
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automation,  robotics,  more  technology  overall. 
And  with  these  new  technologies  will  come  new 
kinds  of  jobs,  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  require  posi- 
tive skills,  reasoning  skills,  math  skills,  com- 
munication skills.  And  even  if  it  were  not  for 
this  technology,  we  would  be  forced  to  change 
simply  because  of  the  element  of  international 
competition. 

The  fact  is  that  this  national  cannot,  and  I 
hope  will  not,  ever  try  to  compete  on  the  basis 
of  wages,  but  if  we  don't  compete  on  the  basis 
of  wages  we  have  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  our 
motivation  and  intensification  of  our  capital 
formation,  both  human  and  otherwise. 

Now,  let  us  shift  our  attention  for  a  second  to 
the  work  force  itself.  What  will  it  be  like  like  in 
the  year  2000?  Luckily,  we  could  make  some 
relatively  safe  assumptions.  Thirteen  years 
from  now  anyone  working,  God  help  us,  will  be 
alive  today,  so  we  could  make  a  certain  assump- 
tion of  what  they  will  look  like.  The  rate  of 
growth  itself  will  fall  from  three  percent  to  one 
percent  a  year.  And  that  is  a  rapid  fall  over  the 
course  of  13  years.  Because  of  the  shrinking  size 
of  the  work  force,  the  age  of  the  work  force  will 
increase  from  35  to  39  years  old  in  the  year  2000. 
But  here  is  the  key.  Who  are  these  new  entrants 
to  the  work  force?  Predominantly  women, 
minorities  and  immigrants.  Eighty-five  percent 
women,  minorities,  and  immigrants.  And  the 
reason  that  is  important  is  this,  those  are  the 
three  groups  that  have  traditionally  been  disad- 
vantaged in  our  society  by  different  circumstan- 
ces, perhaps  by  the  circumstances  of 
discrimination  or  cultural  attitudes  that  are 
slow  to  change,  or  simply  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage difficulty  itself.  But  unless  we  provide 
them  with  more  skills  than  we  have  for  the  last 
few  years,  in  fact,  for  the  last  200  years,  we  are 
going  to  run  into  very  significant  skill  shortages 
in  this  country. 

And  let  me  add  one  thing  to  this 
demographic  composition,  and  that  is  an  im- 
portant point,  of  so  much  importance  to  this 
Council  education.  There  are  53  million  il- 
literate Americans  that  can't  read  at  the  fourth- 
grade  level.  There  are  an  additional  40,  four 
zero,  million  that  can't  read  at  the  ninth-grade 
level.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  graduating, 
everyyear  from  our  high  schools  in  this  country, 
700,000  students  who  can't  read  the  diploma 
they  receive  on  graduation  day.  Mow  do  we 
know  this?  Forty  percent,  40  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicants who  apply  as  recruits  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
they  must  have  a  diploma  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  fill  out  the  application.  Forty  percent 
can't  read  at  the  ninth  grade  level. 

Now,  I  believe  this  is  not  only  inexcusable,  it 
is  virtually  criminal  in  my  judgment,  and  it  is 
also  insanity,  if  you  think  about  the  need  for  an 
educated,  literate  and  skilled  work  force  in 
America.  Almost  30  percent  of  our  children 
who  enter  high  school  fail  to  finish;  that  is 


nationwide.  Even  in  Boston  and  our  large, 
urban  areas,  that  number  approaches  and  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent.  Well,  let  me  just  tell  you,  for 
comparison  purposes,  in  Japan  it  is  less  than 
five  percent. 

Teachers  themselves  have  received  a  declin- 
ing sharing  of  the  education  dollar.  In  1973  al- 
most 50  percent  went  to  teachers'  salaries.  Ten 
years  later,  1983,  it  had  dropped  to  38  percent, 
and  now  it  is  probably  around  32  percent.  It  was 
too  low  at  50  percent.  And  you  have  got  to  ask 
where  the  rest  of  the  money  is  going. 

In  Japan,  we  might  as  well  talk  about  that,  we 
compare  ourselves  to  them  in  everything  else; 
in  Japan,  teachers  are  in  the  top  percentile  of 
any  profession  on  the  basis  of  salary  in  that  na- 
tion. Now,  I  don't  understand  how  we  can  allow 
this  to  continue,  to  tolerate  it,  in  business,  in 
Labor,  in  government,  at  every  level.  I  do  know 
one  thing,  jobs  are  being  created  and  they  are 
being  created  in  spite  of  some  of  the  rhetoric 
you  have  here.  They  are  not,  they  are  not  mini- 
mun-wage  jobs.  The  only  category  of  job  that 
falls  in  the  U.S.  in  absolute  numbers  since  1982 
are  minimum-wage  jobs,  and  they  dropped  by 
25  percent.  Jobs  that  pay  over  $10.00  an  hour 
have  increased  by  50  percent  over  that  same 
period. 

Well,  now,  there  is  one  element  of  real,  tan- 
gible optimism  in  this  whole  business,  and  that 
is  that  our  prospects  are  that  this  economy  will 
create  significantly  more  jobs  that  we  are 
preparing  our  children  with  the  skills  to  fill 
those  jobs.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  challenge 
and  an  opportunity,  an  opportunity  that  we 
never  really  had  in  this  country  in  years.  We  can, 
for  the  first  time,  address  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant problems  the  American  society  has 
ever  faced,  that  is,  minority  unemployment, 
female  unemployment,  youth  unemployment, 
immigrant  unemployment.  Think  about  that  for 
a  second,  think  about  the  impact  on  crime,  on 
poverty,  on  infant  mortality,  on  illiteracy.  If  we 
have  a  job,  if  we  prepare  everybody  for  a  job, 
they  have  a  job. 

For  the  next  10,  15,  20  years,  but  at  some  - 
this  will  continue.  We  will  continue  to  create 
jobs,  but  at  some  point  the  job  generation  in  the 
course  of  this  economy  is  going  to  run  out  of 
steam.  It  is  going  to  run  out  of  steam  unless  we 
have  the  people  who  could  hold  that  productive 
opportunity.  And  that  is  where  we  are  not  doing 
enough  of  a  job. 

Right  now  at  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  we  have  several  programs  under  our 
Work  Force  2000  Project  to  address  this  situa- 
tion. We  are  following  an  absolute  commitment 
to  human  resources  and  human  development, 
and  one  of  our  primary  legislative  concerns  of 
$800,000,000. 

The  Youth  Training  Program  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  is  the  only  domestic 
agency  with  an  increased  budget.  In  1988,  this 
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proposal  is  an  effort  for  remedial  education  and 
training  for  youth,  not  just  during  the  summer, 
not  just  in  makeshift  jobs  for  a  couple  of 
months,  but  all  year. 

Secondly,  we  have  a  proposed  dislocated 
worker  readjustment  program.  For  years  I  have 
heard  comments  that  if  someone  loses  their  job 
you  have  to  put  in  an  application  why  they  lost 
their  job.  Because  of  international  competition, 
because  they  ran  out  of  energy  sources,  because 
the  controller  ran  away  with  funds.  If  somebody 
is  out  of  work  and  wants  to  go  back  to  work,  we 
should  train  them  to  do  so. 

And  last  of  all  I  should  say,  though,  that 
government  intervention  is  not  going  to  solve 
all  the  problems.  If  we've  got  60  million 
Americans  that  are  illiterate,  let's  commit  our- 
selves right  now  to  wiping  out  ten  percent  a  year 
so  that  by  the  year  2000  we  won't  have  a  literacy 
problem  in  the  U.S.  anymore. 

We  have  a  30  percent  dropout  rate  in  our 
schools.  Let's  set  a  goal,  let's  wipe  that  out  by 
ten  percent  a  year. 

We  have  got  unemployment  insurance  some- 
times just  sustaining  people  in  their  misery. 
Let's  make  it  a  reassurance  program  so  it 
doesn't  just  sustain  people,  but  gives  them  self- 
respect  and  dignity  to  get  a  better  job.  We  have 
to  commit  ourselves  to  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

At  a  recent  Labor  Day  breakfast  I  attended, 
the  chaplain  asked  each  of  us  during  the  invoca- 
tion to  hold  hands.  Now,  I  was  reminded  of  a 
story  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  as  told  by  his 
son  John.  He  went  to  England  to  visit  Churchill. 
Churchill  was  dying,  on  his  death  bed,  couldn't 
talk.  Eisenhower  walked  in,  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed  and  clasped  his  hand.  They  couldn't  talk 
to  one  another.  For  a  half  hour  they  just  sat 
there.  Finally  Eisenhower  walked  out  of  the 
room  and  his  son  John  said  to  him,  "What  were 
you  doing,  dad?"  And  he  said,  "We  were  just 
saying  good-bye."  And  I  don't  know  what  it  was 
about  that  story  that  so  captured  my  imagina- 
tion, about  those  two  incredible  giants  of  the 
first  half  and  into  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century,  but  it  seemed  to  me  so  indicative  and 
illustrative  of  what  we  had  to  do  in  this  country, 
to,  instead  of  talking  about  problems,  to  grasp 
each  other's  hands  and  commit  ourselves  as 
human  beings. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  resiliency,  the  deter- 
mination and  the  destiny  of  the  American 
people,  be  they  black  or  white,  red  or  yellow,  all 
races,  all  colors,  all  former  nationality.  I  think 
they  in  America  will  all  achieve  their  rightful 
place  in  business,  government,  the  trade  union 
movement,  medicine,  law,  all  the  professions, 
and  not  necessarily  is  government  eager  for 
legislating  those.  That  may  be  necessary,  but 
they'll  earn  it  the  old-fashioned  way,  by  strength 
in  number,  by  organizing,  by  the  ballot  box,  and 


if  necessary,  by  taking  it  to  the  streets,  whether 
it  is  in  1770, 1970  or  the  year  2070. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  refer  back 
to  my  remarks  earlier  about  the  historic  tradi- 
tion of  openness  and  fair  play  in  the  history  of 
fair  play,  which  from  my  perspective  so  vividly 
characterizes  what  the  AFL  stands  for,  not  only 
in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  America.  It  is 
to  the  same  songs  of  openness  and  fair  play  and 
democracy,  those  ideals  which  have  graciously 
been  extended  to  my  guests  today,  trade  union 
women  from  nations  most  of  us  only  dream  of. 
It  is  these  ideals  for  which  I  appeal  to  you  today. 

As  most  of  you  know,  I  serve  a  Republican 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  I  was  appointed  by 
a  Republican  President  of  the  U.S.,  and  I  don't 
make  any  apologies  for  it.  On  the  contrary.  But 
I  believe,  however,  that  you  have  the  right,  and 
maybe  an  obligation,  to  hear  some  of  us  out. 
There  are  those  of  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  like  you  do  believe  certain  things,  that 
the  basic  rights  enjoyed  by  most  Americans  in 
this  country,  in  fact  too  often  taken  for  granted 
by  most  Americans  in  this  country,  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  sweat,  the  tears,  the  blood, 
and  the,  yes,  the  lives  of  union  members  of  the 
last  century  or  more.  The  struggle  continues  to 
this  day. 

These  are  the  victories  and  milestones  we 
sometimes  take  for  granted.  The  struggle  for  a 
40-hourworkweek,  did  corporate  America  in  its 
generosity  and  benevolence  win  this  right  for 
Americans?  No,  unions  did.  Paid  holidays,  paid 
vacations,  once  again,  was  it  corporate 
America,  did  corporate  America  win  these 
rights  for  working  men  and  women?  No,  it  was 
unions.  Health  care,  life  insurance,  decent  pen- 
sion plans,  health,  a  healthy  working  environ- 
ment. Once  again,  not  by  the  generosity  and 
unselfishness  of  corporations,  they  were  won  by 
men  and  women  just  like  you  in  this  room  today. 

Now,  there  are  some  of  us  Republicans  who 
understand  this,  but  for  too  long  the 
Republican  party  in  general  practice  and  the 
Republican  party  in  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  the 
unions  were  concerned,  they  have  ignored  each 
other  and  vice  versa.  But  that  is  putting  it  far 
too  politely.  If  the  truth  be  known,  they  have 
been  cursing  each  other  for  over  a  century,  and 
I  believe,  personally  speaking,  it  has  been  the 
Republican  parry's  fault.  But  now  there  are 
some  of  us  who  would  like  to  see  this  change. 

For  the  last  year  I  have  been  traveling 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
England,  extolling  the  virtues  of  a  new  labor- 
management  relationship.  And  I  have 
repeated,  over  and  over  again,  the  system,  the 
systems  of  checks  and  balances  in  a  Labor 
management  relationship  is  crucial.  If  one  side 
becomes  too  strong  or  too  dominant,  that  void 
is  filled,  and  too  often  it  is  filled  by  government, 
totalitarian  government.  The  same  doctrine 
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holds  true  for  the  two-party  system  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  this  nation. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  speak.  We  are  not  asking 
for  automatic  concurrence,  only  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  case  on  its  merits.  Don't 
lock  us  out.  And  just  because  it  has  been  this 
way  for  so  long,  become  a  tradition  almost, 
doesn't  mean  it  can't  change. 

I  conclude  with  this  tale  about  long-standing 
tradition,  and  I  tell  it  at  my  own  expense.  There 
is  a  story  going  around  that  Ed  Egan,  our 
OSHA  Labor  liaison,  and  for  my  money  one  of 
the  finest  public  servants  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  country,  we  were  having  a  short  talk 
and  I  asked  Eddie  about  his  party  affiliation. 
And  then  he  said,  well,  he  was  a  good,  strong 
Democrat.  And  I  said,  "Oh,  I  thought  so.  Why 
are  you  a  Democrat?" 

And  he  said,  well,  he  sort  of  went  blank  for  a 
second,  shifted  his  weight  from  one  leg  to 
another,  and  if  you  know  Ed  Egan  he  considers 
that  exercise.  So  he  looked  up  and  said,  "Well, 
my  father  was  a  Democrat,  a  good  Democrat, 
and  my  grandfather  was  a  good  Democrat." 
And  I  said,  "Eddie  that  is  no  reason  to  be  a 
Democrat.  What  if  your  father  was  a  horse  thief 
or  your  grandfather  was  a  horse  thief,  would 
you  be  a  horse  thief?"  "I  would  be  a 
Republican." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much,  John. 

We  have  real  surprise,  delightful  surprise. 
We  were  saddened  when  our  dearest  friend  in 
politics,  our  most  productive  friend  in  politics 
over  the  years,  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
representing  us,  Ted  Kennedy,  couldn't  come. 
He  is  tied  up.  He  is  tied  up.  But  Ted  Kennedy 
is  here  and  couldn't  be  a  better  representative 
of  his  dad. 

We  have  got  with  us  Ted  Kennedy,  Junior,  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  his  dad.  And  Ted  has  been 
busy  now  for  two  and  a  half  years  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  facing  the  challenges  that  are 
placed  on  handicapped  people  in  the  work 
force.  He  has  done  a  heck  of  a  good  job,  he  is  a 
proud  representative  of  the  Kennedy  tradition 
and  family  and  his  dad,  U.  S.  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy. 

Ted  Kennedy,  Junior 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation 

MR  KENNEDY:  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
know  many  of  you  heard  this  morning,  when  you 
heard  that  Ted  Kennedy  was  going  to  be  here, 
I  know  you  were  expecting  a  different  person, 
but  you  know,  now,  you  have  to  very,  very 
specific  about  which  Kennedy  you  are  inviting 
here. 

Arthur,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  intro- 
duction, and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
recent  victory.  Maybe  after  the  speech  I  could 


get  some  pointers  from  you  about  how  to  run 
unopposed. 

My  father  very  much  wanted  to  come  here 
and  be  with  you,  and  his,  his  work  and,  as  the 
chair  of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
precluded  his  coming  here  today.  But  I  just 
wanted  to  come  in  and  fill  you  in  on  the  type  of 
things  he  is  working  on  in  Washington  right 
now,  but  before  I  get  into  that,  I  can't  help  not 
say  something  about  Judge  Bork.  I  think  many 
of  you  do  know  that  my  father  really  did  take 
the  ball  in  leadership  in  this  country,  and  I  don't 
think  there  is  anyone  even  on  Labor  Day  that 
thought  that  there  was  a  chance  that  Judge 
Bork  would  be  defeated.  He  is  wrong  on 
workers'  rights,  he  is  wrong  on  women's  rights, 
and  he  is  wrong  on  civil  rights. 

(Applause) 

And  just  the  day  before  yesterday,  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  my  father  is  a 
member,  as  well  as  the  Labor  Committee,  sent 
a  clear  message,  "No  to  Judge  Bork".  And  I 
think  that  someone  should  tap  Reagan  on  the 
shoulder  and  wake  him  up  from  the  nap  he  has 
been  taking  for  eight  years  and  let  him  know  ex- 
actly how  they  feel. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  coming  up  this  fall 
is  Congress's  notification  legislation,  and  I 
know  many  of  you  understand  what  that  means. 
It  means  that  if  a  person  is  going  to  be  working 
in  a  certain  workplace  with  a  higher  risk,  they 
should  be  notified.  And  could  one  person  in  this 
room  tell  me  why  somebody  would  oppose 
notifying  the  worker  about  the  health  hazards 
because  of  his  job-related,  because  of  being  ex- 
posed to  it  in  his  job?  And  this  is  the  type  of 
legislation  which  is  being  opposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Two  million  Americans  every  year  are  dis- 
placed because  their  plants  close,  leaving,  giving 
them  a  seven-day  notice.  And  I  think,  and  my 
father  has  been  leading,  really,  in  trying  to  just 
provide  some  reasonable  warning  to  people. 
And  often  these  decisions  are  made  years  in  ad- 
vance in  these  board  meetings.  And  there  are 
many  studies  that  show  that  workers  can  get 
back  on  their  feet  if  they  just  simply  have 
enough  time  and  people  are  notified.  And  could 
anybody  in  this  room  tell  me  what  sense  it 
makes  to  allow  somebody  to  go  on  and  then  tell 
them  seven  days  before  their  plant  is  going  to 
close  that  they  don't  have  a  job?  And  that  is,  this 
type  of  legislation  is  going  to  be  coming  up  in 
the  fall,  and  my  father  is  going  to  need  your  help 
on  that,  too. 

Today  it  is  minimum  wage,  $3.35  an  hour.  It 
is  a  fact  that  it  is  worth  less,  the  spending  power 
of  the  dollar  is  worth  less  than  in  1938.  That 
means  that  if  a  worker  is  supporting  a  spouse,  a 
dependent,  working  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks 
out  of  the  year,  he  is  going  to  fall  below  the 
poverty  line.  And  what  we  have  in  our  country 
right  now  is  full-time  work  means  full-time 
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poverty.  And  my  father  has  been  the  leading 
person  on  that  Labor  Committee  trying  to  in- 
sure that  people  get  a  decent  wage  for  the  work 
that  they  do. 

(Applause) 

Parental  leave  is  one  issue  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  me,  because  I  know 
parental  leave,  basically,  and  medical  leave 
provide  people  with  unpaid  leave,  and  help 
them  come  back  into  their  job  without  losing 
their  job.  When  I  was  in  the  hospital  some  12 
years  ago,  I  was  lucky  to  have  my  parents  by  my 
bedside.  But  I  talk  to  children  now  and  I  talk  to 
parents  now  who  have  to  travel  a  long,  long  way. 
Boston  has  got  one  of  the  greatest  medical  com- 
plexes in  the  world.  People  come  from  all  over 
the  world  and  they  have  to  risk,  they  have  to  risk 
their  jobs  to  be  at  the  bedside  of  their  kids  up 
at  Children's  Hospital.  That  parental  leave  bill 
is  really,  really  important,  because  parents 
should  not  have  to  choose  between  caring  for 
their  kids  and  having  their  job  at  risk  when  they 
get  back. 

(Applause) 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  work  that  many 
of  the  unions  around  Massachusetts  have  been 
doing  in  trying  to  expand  job  opportunities  for 
people  with  disabilities.  People  with  disabilities 
in  our  country  represent  a  minority  and  should 
be  considered  as  a  minority.  And  we  are  fight- 
ing for  our  civil  rights  every  single  day,  much  the 
same  as  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the  '60's 
and  the  women's  rights  movement  that  has 
gone  before  us.  But  right  now,  two-thirds  of 
every,  all  people  with  disabilities  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  and  are  able  to  work,  can't  get  a  job, 
and  the  reasons  are  not  so  much  the  physical  or 
mental  condition  of  these,  of  these  people,  but 
because  of  outdated  practices  and  policies. 

We  have  policies  right  now  which  further 
make  people  dependent  on  the  system,  and  that 
is  wrong.  And  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
employers  in  Massachusetts,  we  have  a  network 
now,  of  about  300  corporations  around  the 
State  who  are  active  in  hiring  and  promoting 
people  with  disabilities  into  their  work  force. 
And,  you  know,  it  is  not  just,  it  is  not  just  the  de- 
pendency that  is  created  in  this  community,  but 
it  costs  all  of  us,  one  out  of  every  $12  spent  in 
Washington  is  used  in  some  kind  of  welfare 
program,  and  that  is  so  much  money  to  spend 
for  such  a  low  quality  of  life  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  say,  "Listen,  give  us  a  job  and  let 
us  become  independent."  And  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  are  working  on  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. And  many  of  the  unions,  many  of 
whom  are  present  here  today,  have  been  really, 
really  important  in  pushing  this  type  of  move- 
ment. Because,  you  know,  if  we,  some  people 
don't  take  the  ball  and  run  with  it,  some  people 
always,  it  always  take  some  people  to  really,  to 
really  make  the  difference  and  start  these  things 
rolling. 


And  these  are  the  type  of  tissues  that  I  am  in- 
volved with  here  today.  The  crisis  of  affordable, 
accessible  housing  in  Boston.  There  is  no  affor- 
dable, accessible  housing.  We  have  a  transpor- 
tation system,  it  is  separate,  not  even  separate 
and  equal,  not  only  are  we  people  with  dis- 
abilities asked  to  ride  on  the  back  of  the  bus,  we 
can't  even  get  on  the  bus  if  we  have  a  mobility 
impairment.  And  these  issues  which  we  are 
talking  about  today  I  think  affect  all  of  us,  be- 
cause we  have  to  realize  that  disability  rights  are 
the  civil  rights  movement  of  the  1980's,  and  by 
the  year  2000, 25  percent  of  our  population  are 
going  to  be  senior  citizens.  And  because  people 
are  living  longer,  because  of  modern  medicine, 
and  because  of  medical  techniques,  people  are 
living  longer  which  means  people  are  living 
longer  with  visual,  hearing  impairments.  It  is 
bad  enough  the  way  we  treat  our  senior  citizens 
today,  but  wait  for  25  years,  we  will  still  be  build- 
ing inaccessible  buildings,  inaccessible  public 
transportation  and  no  jobs.  We  are  going  to  be 
in  big  trouble. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  these 
issues.  And,  again,  my  father  really  wanted  to 
come  here  and  tell  you  how  appreciative  he  has 
been  of  your  help  in  the  past,  and  let  you  know 
that,  come  1988,  we  are  going  to  be  coming 
around  to  your  different  communities.  My 
father  is  up  for  re-election.  I  am  going  to  be 
working  on  his  campaign,  and  I  look  forward  to 
coming  and  talking  to  you,  because  we  will  need 
your  help.  Thank  you. 

(Applause) 

(Standing  ovation.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Ted,  all  I  want  to  say  is  that 
when  you  start  your  own  personal  campaign  and 
you  want  that  advice,  when  you  are  ready,  I  am 
ready. 

(Applause) 

MR.  KENNEDY:  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  microphone  the  Chairman  of  the 
Constitution  Committee,  John  Phinney. 

John  Phinney 

MR.  PHINNEY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
fellow  delegates.  I  refer  to  Resolution  24  for  the 
per-capita  tax  increase,  let  me  read  it  to  you. 

Whereas:  There  has  not  been  a  per-capita  in- 
crease since  1982;  and 

Whereas:  The  cost  of  running  our  organiza- 
tion has  grown  along  with  inflation  over  the  past 
five  years;  and 

Whereas:  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Council  to 
provide  the  same  level  of  service  and  programs 
of  the  past; 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  per- 
capita  tax  be  raised  ten  cents  monthly  effective 
November  1, 1987. 

Filed  by  the  Executive  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  examining  the  records 
put  forth  to  us  and  after  meeting  with  you  and 
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your  delegates,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  the 
members  of  the  Constitution  Committee  unan- 
imously recommend  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Thank  you. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  per-capita  increase.  You  have  heard 
the  recommendation,  unanimous  recommen- 
dation of  the  Constitution  Committee.  What  is 
your  pleasure 

VOICE;  Move. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Second  it 

VOICE:  Second  it. 

MR  OSBORN:  On  the  motion,  all  those  in 
favor  of  this  motion  signify  by  saying,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed 

God  bless  you;  we  are  still  in  business. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  All  I  can  say  to  you  is  cor- 
porate America  in  Massachusetts  knows  what 
is  happening,  and  we  do,  too.  Right  in  this  hall, 
we  have  taken  one  step  and  they  are  scared,  and 
you  just  just  allowed  us  to  go  forward  and  fight 
them  hard,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Tommy  Donahue  is  here. 
Tom  Donahue,  Junior  is  here. 

We  will  go  to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Jack 

MR  TAYLOR  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Resolution  Number  26,  page  13  in  your  green 
booklet. 

Therefore  Let  It  Be  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  initiate  a  com- 
prehensive affiliation  program,  putting 
emphasis  on  one-one-one  organizing  meetings 
with  the  officers  of  non-affiliated  locals. 

Submitted  by  Robert  J.  Haynes,  Financial 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Ironworkers  Local  7. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
has  concurred  with  Resolution  Number  26,  and 
I  move,  sir,  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion on  affiliation,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee.  Moved  and  seconded? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Seconded. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  At  the  mike,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Bobby  Haynes. 

MR  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

During  my  campaign,  as  I  have  traveled 
across  the  State,  we  talked  about  all  affiliations 
in  that  campaign,  and  one  of  the  things  that  I 
want  to  do  over  the  next  few  years  is  work  with 
my  brothers  and  sisters  to  reach  out  to  trade 
unionists  in  this  State  and  make  sure  they  are 
all  affiliated  with  this  great  Council,  so  that  the 
work  that  we  do  will  be  the  work  of  every  trade 
unionist. 

I  urge  you  to  be  in  contact  with  me,  to  help 
me  seek  out  those  unionists,  trade  unionists  in 


this  Council,  in  this  State,  that  are  not  affiliated 
with  us.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  pass 
this  resolution.  It  is  important  for  us,  it  is  im- 
portant as  a  message  for  me  to  go  out  there  and 
try  to  bring  everyone  into  this  Council. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

MR  OSBORN:  Anything  further  on  the 
resolution 

Move  for  the  vote.  All  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Do  we  have  any  further  resolutions  at  this 
time 

At  this  time  the  work  of  the  Constitution 
Committee  has  been  completed  I  would  accept 
a  motion  to  discharge  that  committee  with 
thanks  for  their  work. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

Thankyou,  John  Phinney  and  all  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

Okay.  We  just  heard  from  Ted  Kennedy, 
Junior,  and  we  have  the  reals  pleasure  now  of 
moving  to  another  family.  You  heard  my  son 
second  my  nomination  the  other  day.  Tom 
Donahue,  Junior  is  here,  and  set  up  a  few  dis- 
plays, and  Tom  is  involved  with  a  coalition  of 
five  international  unions,  and  until  last  year 
Tom  was  an  assistant  to  the  office  of  President 
Jack  Joyce  of  the  brickies.  And  we  all  know  and 
love  our  brickies  here  in  Massachusetts. 

Tom  has  also  worked  for  the  non-profit  Con- 
stitutional Right  Group.  People  for  the 
American  Way,  and  spent  two  and  a  half  years 
in  the  office  of  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  in 
Washington.  You  must  have  enjoyed  Ted 
Kennedy's  speech  very  much.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  bring  to  you  today,  Tom  Donahue, 
Junior. 

Tom 

(Applause) 

MR  DONAHUE:  Good  afternoon.  I  thank 
you,  President  Osborn,  distinguished 
delegates,  guests,  friends. 

I  am  very  deeply  honored  to  be  here  before 
you  this  afternoon.  I  know  there  is  another  Tom 
Donahue  in  Washington.  He  is  only  an  impos- 
tor. There  is  another  Ted  Kennedy  in,  for  that 
matter,  in  Washington.  I  don't  know  what  they 
do  there,  but  I  heard  they  keep  very  busy. 

I  am  here  today  from  Washington,  DC.  on 
behalf  of  five  international  AFL-CIO  unions. 
They  are  the  unions  that  have  members  in  the 
tobacco  industry.  Those  unions  include  the 
bakery  confectionary,  tobacco  workers,  the 
sheet  metal  workers,  the  carpenters,  the  fire 
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employees  and  machinists.  Together  they  make 
up  the  Labor  side  of  the  Labor-Management 
Committee  of  the  tobacco  industry. 

Those  and  indeed  all  AFL-CIO  unions  have 
shared  for  years,  since  their  inception,  a  com- 
mitment to  occupational  safety  and  health.  This 
afternoon  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
an  issue  on  the  horizon  of  occupational  safety 
and  health,  and  that  issue  is  indoor  air  quality. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  unions'  in- 
volvement in  the  tobacco  industry  started  when 
a  Labor-Management  Committee  was  formed 
three  years  ago  to  conduct,  as  its  First  priority, 
an  in-depth  study  and  review  of  the  existing  bat- 
tle on  the  question  of  indoor  air  quality. 

They  wanted  to  separate  the  facts  from  the 
fiction.  They  reviewed  all  about  it,  talked  to  the 
best  industrial  hygienists  in  the  business,  back- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Safety  at 
AFL-CIO  headquarters  and  OSHA  directors 
of  all  affiliates.  And  they  began  to  learn  what  I 
think  is  some  very  interesting  information 
about  the  air  that  we  breathe.  That  is  not  Labor 
air,  that  is  not  non-Labor  air,  it  affects  all 
workers.  But  perhaps  the  unions  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  insure  that  the  air  that  their 
members  are  breathing  is  clean,  is  healthy,  is 
safe. 

It  is  always  been  true  that  the  employer  has 
and  should  bear  the  responsibility  for  cleaning 
indoor  air.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Committee  is  the  sheetmetal 
workers'  president,  Edward  Carlo.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  now  is  direct  your  attention  to 
the  monitors  placed  along  the  pillars  in  the  con- 
vention hall. 

President  Carlo  introduces  a  tape  which  says 
much  better  than  I  do  what  the  issues  are 
regarding  indoor  air  quality,  why  it  is  an  issue 
which  is  increasingly  found  on  the  collective 
bargaining  table. 

I  was  talking,  when  I  first  met  with  officials  of 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  last  summer,  I 
learned  of  a  couple  of  particular  cases  where 
poor  ventilation,  inadequate  duct  work  by 
design  to  cut  costs,  had  led  to  serious  health 
hazards.  I  am  speaking  specifically  to  the 
Prudential  Center  downtown.  Without  proper 
ventilation,  indoor  air  could  be  a  direct  threat 
to  your  members. 

Without  any  further  delay,  if  we  could  roll  the 
tape,  and  I  believe  it  is  13  minutes,  so  it  won't 
be  a  long-playing  tape. 

(Tape  shown) 

MR.  DONAHUE:  I  just  want  to  say  in  clos- 
ing, that  we  do  have  a  booth  as  you  exit  the  con- 
vention hall  on  the  left-hand  side  where  there 
are  more  materials  available,  and  I  will  be  avail- 
able if  you  would  like  to  discuss  any  of  the  in- 
formation on  the  tape.  Please  stop  by  and  say 
"Hello".  Once  again,  thank  you,  President  Os- 
born,  and  all  the  delegates  for  letting  me  appear 
here  today. 


(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  At  this  time,  we  will  bring 
the  Resolutions  Committee  to  the  microphone. 

Jack? 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair. 

Resolution  Number  5,  Support  of  Advertis- 
ing Rights,  on  page  5  of  your  green  booklet. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  recognizes  the  need  for 
First  Amendment  protection  as  basic  to  the 
fundamental  values  of  our  political  and 
economic  systems;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  go  on  record  as  opposing 
alt  government  prohibitions  on  the  advertising 
and  promotion  of  legal  products. 

Submitted  by  Joseph  C.  Faherty,  Executive 
Vice  President,  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
has  concurred  with  Resolution  Number  5,  and 
I  now  move,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee be  the  action  of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Is  there  a  mo- 
tion 

VOICE:  Move  to  be  adopted. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Seconded 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  will  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

We  have  one  more  important  resolution  for 
today.  I  appreciate  your  indulgence. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  7,  To 
Support  the  Construction  of  Facilities  to  be 
Operated  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
in  the  Worcester  Area,  Page  6  of  your  green 
booklet. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  go  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  plan  that  proposes  the  use  of 
appropriated  funds  to  construct  a  new  wing  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Cen- 
ter that  would  be  operated  by  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter; and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  support  the  use  of  these 
funds  to  establish  and  construct  a  new  facility 
for  Worcester  State  Hospital  that  would  con- 
tinue to  provide  much-needed  services  under 
the  operation  and  control  of  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  notify  Governor  Dukakis 
and  the  House  and  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  its  opposition  to  the  use  of 
capital  outlay  funds  to  establish  a  new  wing  a 
the  Medical  Center  and  of  its  support  for  the 
use  of  these  funds  for  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  facilities  at   Worcester  State 
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Hospital  to  be  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health. 

Submitted  by  Joseph  M.  Bonavita,  Executive 
Director,  AFSCME  Council  93,  AFL-CIO. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  has  concurred 
with  Resolution  Number  7.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recommend  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be 
the  action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
Move  for  adoption? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR  OSBORN:  Seconded 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  Chair  would  like  to 
relinquish  its  chair  at  this  time  to  Brother  Joe 
Joyce. 

MR  JOYCE:  Brother  Osborn  has  relin- 
quished this  chair  in  order  to  speak  on  the  mo- 
tion. At  this  time,  Brother  Arthur  Osborn, 
President  of  this  Council,  will  speak  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  resolution. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Brother  Joe.  I  would  just  urge  you  to  support 
this  resolution.  The  monies  are  already  allo- 
cated, and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  make  sure 
that  this  building  is  built  by  union,  trade  union 
people,  and  it's  staffed  by  trade  union  workers, 
and  if  it  is  under  the  Mental  Health  Division, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  and  kick  our 
way  in  for  probably  ten  years.  And  it  is  a  very 
important  resolution  and  I  urge  your  unani- 
mous support. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR  JOYCE:  Move  for  the  vote. 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  JOYCE:  The  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  JOYCE:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
will  move  right  along.  I  appreciate  you  staying. 
People  have  been  so  good  throughout  the  con- 
vention, I  have  noted  you  individually,  the  ones 
who  are  at  the  end  of  the  session.  You  are  all 
great. 

Listen,  at  this  time,  we  have  had  an  ongoing 
problem  in  the  IBEW,  through  the  IBEW,  in 
communications,  and  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  our  Local  1228,  IBEW,  and  our  sisters  and 
brothers  have  been  taking  it  by  the  chin.  They 
were  fighting  against  awesome  odds.  I  talked 
today  of  the  unfairness  of  the  print  media,  and 
now  in  the  electronic  area  it  is  twice  as  bad,  and 
they  are  up  against  the  wall,  and  they  have  con- 
tinually reached  out  for  our  support.  We  have 
tried  to  get  it  to  them.  It  is  not  as  quickly  as  they 
might  want,  but  we  are  behind  them,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  their  President,  the  Presi- 


dent of  1228,  to  the  microphone  to  give  you  a 
message  on  behalf  of  the  union. 

Harvey  Morris 

MR  MORRIS:  Thank  you,  Arthur  Osborn. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  and  officers  of 
1228, 1  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  great  convention. 

Local  1228  represents  approximately  650 
technicians,  new  photographers,  operators, 
directors,  talent,  producers,  electricians,  build- 
ing maintenance  and  other  personnel  at  radio 
and  television  stations  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire.  We  have  agree- 
ments with  some  familiar  call  letters  like  WBZ- 
TV  and  Radio,  WCVB-TV,  WNEV-TV, 
WRKO  and  WROR  Radio,  WSBK-TV,  WLVI- 
TV,  WHDH  Radio,  WQTV,  WEEI  Radio,  and 
WMRQ  Radio,  all  licensed  in  Boston,  and 
WARA  Radio  in  Attleboro.  In  the  New  Bed- 
ford/Providence market  we  represent  WLNE- 
TV,  and  in  Rhode  Island  we  represent 
WJAR-TV  and  WSBE,  the  educational 
television  station.  We  are  currently  negotiating 
first  agreements  at  WHLL-TV  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  at  WNDS-TV  in  Deny,  New 
Hampshire. 

We  are  a  union  that  actively  attempts  to  or- 
ganize within  our  jurisdiction,  which  means  we 
have  come  up  against  fierce  opposition. 

A  five-year  struggle  to  represent  the  news 
room  couriers  at  WBZ-TV,  the  highlights  of 
which  include  a  finding  by  an  Administrative 
Law  Judge  in  the  union's  favor  on  all  counts  of 
an  unfair  labor  charge  relative  to  the  layoff  of 
unit  members  after  a  representation  election 
and  the  subcontracting  of  all  the  work  they  pre- 
viously performed.  The  ALJ's  findings  were 
subsequently  upheld  upon  appeal  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board;  we  anticipate 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting,  owners  of  WBZ- 
TV,  taking  this  case  as  far  as  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

An  ongoing  commitment  to  the  employees  of 
Channel  27  that  began  in  early  1984,  when  the 
same  layoff  tactic  was  used  after  the  union  peti- 
tioned the  NLRB  that  it  represented  the 
production  and  engineering  departments; 
rulings  by  the  NLRB  in  the  union's  favor  and 
subsequent  settlements  have  brought  financial 
redress  to  those  laid  off,  and  the  union  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  for  a  first  contract  with  Hill 
Broadcasting,  the  station's  current  owner. 

A  two-year  effort  to  negotiate  a  first  agree- 
ment in  which  such  basic  provisions  as  union 
security,  successors  and  assigns  and  manage- 
ment rights  have  yet  to  be  resolved.  The 
regional  director  of  the  NLRB  has  issued  a 
complaint  against  CTV  of  Deny,  owners  of 
WNDS-TV,  on  charges  by  1228  of  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  for  its  refusal  to  bargain  about 
economic  proposals  made  by  the  local  for  in- 
clusion in  a  first  agreement.  At  a  recent 
demonstration  in  support  of  the  WNDS/IBEW 
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bargaining  unit  held  in  downtown  Nashua, 
trade  unionists  boosting  our  efforts  included 
Dan  Toomey,  president  of  the  Nashua  Central 
Labor  Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Nashua 
firefighters  union,  and  representatives  from 
IUE,  as  well  as  members  of  1228. 

Diligent  policing  of  agreements  to  protect 
our  members'  rights  and  benefits  as  negotiated. 
A  strong  belief  in  providing  information  to  the 
membership  through  the  publishing  of  a 
monthly  newsletter,  The  1228er",  which  has  be- 
come nationally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
local  union  publications.  Computer  buffs  might 
be  interested  in  knowing,  it  has  recently  entered 
the  telecommunications  revolution  with  the  in- 
troduction of  an  electronic  edition  available  on 
CompuServe's  Broadcast  Professionals  Forum. 

A  broadcast  union  conference,  sponsored  by 
Local  1228,  was  held  in  Boston  on  September 
12,  to  address  issues  that  were  raised  by  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  convention  entitled,  "What's  the 
Future  of  Broadcast  Unions".  That  panel  sug- 
gested that  there  might  not  be  a  role  in 
broadcasting's  future  for  unions,  and  the  1228 
conference  was  convened  to  explore  some  of 
the  issues  raised,  and  to  develop  ideas  that 
would  make  the  future  of  broadcast  unions  cer- 
tain. The  conference  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  NABET  and  IATSE  as  well  as 
IBEW  locals  from  across  the  country,  including, 
I  must  add,  President  Osborn  of  the  Mass. 
AFL-CIO,  IBEW  2nd  District  Vice  President 
John  Flynn  and  his  assistant,  Paul  Loughran; 
IBEW  2nd  District  International  Executive 
Council  member  Jim  Mulloney,  whom  many  of 
you  know  as  the  business  manager  of  IBEW 
Local  1505.  In  his  keynote  address,  Local  1228 
business  manager  Kenneth  Flanagan  summed 
up  the  origin  of  the  current  anti-union  move- 
ment when  he  said  that  "When  Ronald  Reagan 
decided  to  eliminate  the  Professional  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  union,  and  did  so  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  public,  and  the  lack  of 
effective  opposition  by  Labor  in  general,  a  new 
era  in  Labor  relations  dawned  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  waning  days  of  that  administra- 
tion, I  believe  that  there  are  those  in  broadcast- 
ing who  are  trying  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
situation  before  the  pendulum  begins  its  swing 
back  in  the  opposite  direction." 

Broadcasting  was  initially  conceived  as 
"belonging  to  the  people",  and  thus  the  use  of 
the  airwaves  was  regulated  by  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1933,  which  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  its  broad  power  to  establish 
technical  standards,  licensing  of  operators, 
licensing  of  stations,  requirements  for  public 
service  programing,  limitations  on  commercial 
time.  The  successful  passing  of  the  FCC's  ex- 
amination for  a  first-class  radio  license  was  the 
culmination  of  long  hours  of  study  and  training 


and  indeed  was  the  ticket  to  employment  for 
anyone  desiring  to  be  a  broadcast  technician.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  a  technician's  most  valued 
pieces  of  paper  were  the  FCC  license  certificate 
displayed  at  his  place  of  employment  and  the 
card  in  his  wallet  that  proclaimed  that  he  was 
represented  by  and  a  proud  member  of  a  broad- 
cast Labor  union. 

Broadcasters  have  long  advocated  deregula- 
tion, and  in  the  Reagan  administration  they 
found  a  leadership  that  would  certainly  cham- 
pion their  cause.  Reagan's  appointment  of 
Mark  Fowler,  a  staunch  advocate  of  deregula- 
tion and  market  place  solutions,  as  chairman  of 
the  FCC,  has  brought  about  the  deletion  of 
hundreds  of  pages  of  technical  and  licensing  re- 
quirements, the  reduction  of  station  logging  re- 
quirements to  a  bare  minimum,  eliminated  the 
first-class  radio-telephone  operator's  license 
and  removed  the  three-year  rule  regarding  the 
sale  of  broadcast  properties.  It  is  this  last  issue 
that  potentially  may  wreak  the  most  havoc  on 
broadcast  unions.  With  open  season  having 
been  declared  on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  corporate  takeovers,  attacks  on 
the  basic  understructure  of  the  unions  are  be- 
coming rampant.  New  owners  and  long-term 
owners  alike  are  seeking  changes  in  broadcast 
agreements  that  are  designed  to  cripple  and  ul- 
timately destroy  the  unions.  I  see  this  attack  as 
coming  on  four  crucial  issues:  Successors  and 
assigns  clauses;  exclusive  jurisdiction;  seniority; 
and  union  security. 

The  purchase  of  Channel  6  in  New  Bed- 
ford/Providence by  the  Libertarian  Freedom 
Newspapers  has  brought  to  us  a  management 
that  has  been  attempting  to  eliminate  any  effec- 
tive Labor  union  at  the  station.  In  a  simul- 
taneous attack  on  all  four  fronts,  the  company 
has  sought  to  replace  the  prior  agreement's  suc- 
cessors and  assigns  language,  requiring  any  pur- 
chaser of  WLNE-TV  to  assume  the  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  with  language  requiring 
only  advising  the  new  owner  of  the  "existence  of 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement".  In  the  area 
of  jurisdiction,  the  company  proposes  to  let 
anyone  perform  the  technical  duties  covered  by 
the  contract  whenever,  in  the  management's 
opinion,  it  is  cheaper  for  them  to  do  it  that  way. 
In  seniority,  the  company's  proposal  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  seniority  groups  to  seven, 
thus  diluting  the  current  seniority  rights  of  bar- 
gaining unit  members. 

In  addition,  they  propose  to  replace 
seniority-based  wage  rates  with  so-called  merit 
wages.  This  concept  has  reared  its  ugly  head  in 
other  broadcast  negotiations  around  the 
country.  In  addition,  the  company  proposes  an 
open-shop  agreement.  As  many  of  my  members 
have  said,  "What  good  is  a  union  if  seniority  is 
meaningless?" 

We  have  been  engaged  in  a  four-way  battle 
with  Freedom-WLNE  to  try  to  bring  a  just  and 
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fair  agreement  for  our  members.  We  have 
waged  an  aggressive  Channel  6  boycott  cam- 
paign called  "Switch  Off  6",  in  which  thousands 
of  informational  leaflets  and  "Switch  Off  6" 
bumper  stickers  have  been  distributed.  For 
their  support  and  participation  in  our  informa- 
tional picket  lines,  we  are  grateful  to  the  staff 
and  officers  of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO,  the  mem- 
ber locals  of  the  Greater  New  Bedford  and 
Cape  Cod  Labor  Council,  the  Fall  River 
Central  Labor  Council,  as  well  as  organized 
Labor  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Rhode  Island  AFL- 
CIO,  the  Providence  Central  Labor  Council.  I 
should  also  mention  the  Rhode  Island 
politicians  who  supported  the  Channel  6 
boycott  by  not  purchasing  commercial  time  on 
WLNE-TV. 

(Applause) 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  merger  of  RCA 
Corp.,  parent  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  into  General  Electric,  we  see  a  best 
and  final  offer  implemented  by  the  company, 
that  includes  provisions  in  all  four  areas  that 
caused  a  strike  by  NABET  against  NBC  that  is 
now  in  its  15th  week. 

Also  on  the  national  level,  six  weeks  of  con- 
tinuous negotiations  between  the  IBEW  and 
CBS  for  a  national  agreement  culminated  in  the 
company  presenting  a  final  offer  that  includes 
proposals  that  attack  many  of  the  same  issues. 
The  union  negotiating  committee  is  currently 
evaluating  the  company's  offer. 

We  are  about  to  be  challenged  by  another 
union-busting  company  when  the  sale  of  Chan- 
nel 38  to  Gillette  Holdings  is  consummated. 
George  Gillette,  the  sole  owner  of  Gillette 
Holdings,  likes  to  use  the  services  of  the  law 
firm  of  King,  Ballow  at  the  bargaining  table. 
The  Ballow  of  King  Ballow  is  one  Robert  Bal- 
low, Esq.  who  has  built  his  practice  on  the 
breaking  of  unions.  At  that  panel  discussion, 
"The  Future  of  Broadcast  Unions",  held  during 
the  recent  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters convention  in  Dallas,  panel  member 
Ballow  was  quoted  as  saying  "If  the  union  can't 
shut  the  employer  down,  the  union  can't  beat 
the  employer."  Mr.  Gillette  has  been  charac- 
terized at  the  bargaining  table  by  his  attorney 
as  a  man  that  does  not  believe  in  labor  unions, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  union  security  clauses 
in  any  labor  agreement  his  companies  agree  to. 

He  has  also  been  quoted  as  not  believing  in 
pension  plans  and  that  workers  should  provide 
for  themselves  during  their  active  working 
years.  Attorney  Ballow  also  is  of  the  belief, 
"Unions  have  never  done  anyone  any  good." 

Our  September  conference  produced  an  ex- 
cellent dialogue  regarding  the  issues  raised,  and 
plans  are  currently  being  made  to  convene 
another  conference  of  New  England  broadcast 
local  unions  in  order  to  continue  to  explore  the 
vital  issues  that  face  us  in  the  future.  Thanks 
again  to  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  and  its 


member  locals  for  their  aid  and  assistance,  and 
we  look  forward  to  your  continued  assistance  in 
combatting  future  problems. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  addressing  this 
convention. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you  so  much,  Harvey. 

At  this  time  we  will  move  right  along.  I  want 
to  announce,  if  there  are  any  vice  presidents 
that  are  running  on  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  slate, 
there  is  a  caucus  called  by  that  team  at  4:00 
o'clock. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  will  take  a 
couple  more  resolutions.  Don't  forget,  there  is 
great  entertainment  tonight,  have  a  few  before 
then,  but  make  sure  that  you  are  ready  and 
could  still  stand  up  and  dance,  because  there  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  dancing.  We  will  move  the 
program  around  and  have  some  good  fun 
tonight. 

Resolutions  Chairman,  Jack  Taylor. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  32, 
Page  15  of  your  green  booklet. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  every  effort 
be  made  to  exert  influence  on  union  pension 
funds  to  guarantee  investment  in  development 
and  industries  where  union  members  will  be 
provided  work;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  we  support  the 
efforts  of  workers  and  our  unions  to  gain  access 
to  the  decisionmaking  process  in  the  invest- 
ment of  our  deferred  income  benefit  funds. 

Submitted  by  James  Farmer,  President  and 
Joseph  Joyce,  Executive  Secretary/Treasurer, 
Greater  Boston  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Chair,  the  Resolutions  Committee  con- 
curs with  Resolution  Number  32,  and  I  move, 
sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body. 

MR.  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion, you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee.  Move  for  adoption 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Move  seconded. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

One  more. 

MR.  TAYLOR:  Resolution  Number  33, 
Mass.  AFL-CIO  OSHA  Resolution. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  OSHA  im- 
mediately double  the  number  of  qualified  in- 
spectors in  Massachusetts;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  OSHA  enforce 
the  law,  including  employer  recordkeeping,  in- 
spections, and  penalties;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  any  delays  of 
complaints  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Senatorial  and  Congressional  committees  so 
they  can  take  appropriate  action  to  remedy  the 
situation. 
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Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied;  safety 
delayed  isn't  safety  at  all.  An  injury  to  one  is  an 
injury  to  all. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Health  and  Safety  Committee. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  concurs  with 
Resolution  Number  33,  and  I  move,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion, you  have  heard  the  recommendation  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee.  Move  for  adoption 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time,  once  again,  thank  you  especial- 
ly those  who  have  stayed  till  the  end.  I  do  have 
you  all  noted,  and  somehow  at  Christmas  I  will 
get  to  you. 

If  there  are  no  objections,  we  will  adjourn 
this.  We  will  convene  tomorrow  morning.  We 
will  have  a  good  party  tonight  and  a  good  recep- 
tion. So  being  no  objections,  I  will  call  this  meet- 
ing to  a  conclusion  and  we  will  reconvene 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Time  ended  3:41  p.m.) 
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(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

MR.  OSBORN:  May  I  please  have  your  at- 
tention. We  will  now  call  this  Friday  morning 
session  of  the  convention  of  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO  to  order. 

The  invocation  for  this  morning's  opening  is, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  Reverend 
Canon  Jeanne  Sproat.  She  is  from  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  Boston. 

(Invocation) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thank  you,  Reverend. 

First,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  delegates  for 
their  presence  this  morning,  for  their  atten- 
dance. It  is  understandable,  after  such  an  active 
night  last  night  and  great  entertainment  and 
then  this  morning's  election  that  is  in  process  at 
this  moment,  and  will  last  until  noontime,  I  un- 
derstand the  attendance  being  somewhat  light, 
but  my  appreciation  goes  out  to  you. 

We  do  have  some  very  interesting  speakers, 
and  also  we  have  a  few  resolutions  to  complete. 

I  would  like  now  to  present  the  Credentials 
chairperson,  Elinor  King,  for  a  temporary 
report  of  the  Credential  Committee. 

MS.  KING:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  delegates  to  the  80th  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  This  is  the  second 
report  of  the  Credentials  Committee.  As  of  5:00 
p.m.  on  10/8/87  there  were  properly  seated  585 
delegates  from  342  local  unions  and  councils, 
representing  170,193  members.  The  committee 
recommends  adoption  of  this  report,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  so  move. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  second 
report  of  the  Credentials  Committee.  It  is  not  a 
final  report.  The  count  was  585  delegates 
registered.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  to  accept. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  in  favor  say,"Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  OSBORN:  All  opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  bring  to 
the  microphone  Anne  Fitzpatrick.  Anne  is  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Right 
to  Housing  Project.  As  you  know,  we  got  in- 
volved in  this  project,  this  movement,  if  you 
could  call  it  that,  and  I  do  call  it  that,  and  is 
trying  to  raise  the  visibility  of  the  problem  of 
not  only  affordable  housing,  but  also  for  the 
homeless,  and  all  the  problems  that  come  into 
being  by  not  having  the  right  to  the  American 
dream,  a  home  of  your  own.  And  we  are  very 
proud  of  Anne  and  all  her  colleagues,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  ten  original  petitioners. 

(Applause) 

MS.  FITZPATRICK  I  want  to  thank  Arthur 
Osborn  and  his  able  assistant,  John  Laughlin, 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address  you 
this  morning. 


As  Arthur  mentioned,  he  was  one  of  our  ten 
original  petitioners  that  got  the  petition  process 
started  here  in  Massachusetts  last  August. 

As  Arthur  said,  we  are,  I  am  Anne  Fitzpatrick 
from  the  Massachusetts  Right  to  Housing 
Project.  Our  goal  is  to  amend  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Constitution  to  include  the  right  to 
affordable  and  decent  housing  for  every  resi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

We  maintain  that  housing  is  as  essential  to 
human  dignity  and  community  vitality  as  any  of 
the  other  rights  that  we  enjoy  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  maintain  that  housing  is  as  essential  to 
human  dignity  and  human  vitality  as  any  of  the 
other  rights  to  which  we  are  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution  and  that  without  housing,  in  fact, 
a  citizen  or  a  family  cannot  exercise  those  rights. 
You  can't  register  to  vote.  You  can't  enjoy  the 
right  to  privacy.  Your  children  would  have  dif- 
ficulty going  to  school  and  so  on.  So  we  main- 
tain, therefore,  that  that  right  ought  to  be  equal 
with,  or  on  a  level  with  the  other  rights  that  are 
guaranteed. 

The  AFL-CIO,  in  the  last  year,  has  been  a 
major  supporter  of  ours,  especially  in  the  Build- 
ing Trades  Council.  And  President  Tom  Evers 
of  that  council  has  made  big  efforts  on  our  be- 
half on  the  housing  question. 

We  are  asking  for  your  help  again  this  fall. 
The  constitutional  amendment  process  is  a  long 
difficult  one.  I  might  add,  an  exceedingly 
democratic  process  in  Massachusetts.  This  fall 
we  must  collect  over  50,000  signatures  of 
registered  voters  on  petitions.  When  we  collect 
those  signatures  by  the  middle  of  November, 
the  legislature  in  joint  session  must  consider 
our  question  next  spring.  We  need  to  get  the  af- 
firmative votes  of  25  percent  of  the  joint  mem- 
bership of  the  joint  legislature  in  the  spring, 
that  the  votes,  that  it  has  to  happen  again  in  the 
spring  of  1989.  In  which  case,  the  question 
would  qualify  for  the  next  statewide  ballot, 
which  would  be  November  of  1990.  So  you  are 
going  to  be  hearing  a  lot  from  me  over  the  next 
few  years. 

We  attempted  this  last  year,  in  an  all-volun- 
teer effort,  we  didn't  have  any  paid  staff,  or  an 
office  we  could  call  our  own,  and  we  collected 
48,000  signatures.  Only  2500  short  of  the  num- 
ber we  need  this  year.  So  we  are  highly  en- 
couraged about  our  prospects  this  year  now  that 
we  do  have  a  staff,  due  in  part  to  the  generosity 
of  a  number  of  local  unions  in  Massachusetts  as 
well  as  a  couple  of  foundations  in  the  State. 

We  also  engaged  in  some  lobbying  last 
spring,  and  in  a  very  successful  hearing  in  front 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Com- 
mittee in  the  State  legislature.  Our  question 
was  approved  unanimously  by  that  committee, 
and  we  have  received  the  pledges  of  40  legis- 
lators out  of  the  50  that  we  need  already  on  our 
question,  and  we're  not  even  back  in  the  legis- 
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latureyet.  So  it  looks  as  though  this  time  we  are 
going  to  put  it  over  the  top,  but  there  is  a  long 
way  to  go.  And  the  first  step  is  the  signatures.  I 
want  to  ask  you,  if  possible,  foryou  to  take  peti- 
tions back  with  you,  take  them  to  your  work 
places,  have  your  fellow  members  sign  them, 
have  your  neighbors  sign  them,  anyone  who  is 
registered  to  vote  may  sign  a  petition  and 
anyone,  whether  they  are  registered  or  not, 
could  solicit  signatures. 

I  will  have  petitions  and  some  literature  at 
this  front  table  here  for  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested, and  I  understand  that  we  will  be  able,  per- 
haps, to  do  a  mailing  to  the  locals  at  some  point 
in  the  next  couple  of  weeks  for  those  of  you  who 
are  not  able  to  get  petitions  today. 

We  need  your  hep.  Every  person's  effort 
counts  in  this.  I  know  that  you  agree  with  me 
that  the  dram  of  raising  a  family  in  a  decent 
home  that  you  could  afford  is  a  dream  that 
everyone  in  our  Commonwealth  should  share 
and  be  able  to  participate  in. 

Thankyou  very  much  for  your  time,  and  if  you 
have  any  questions,  or  if  I  could  send  you  more 
information,  please  just  come  and  see  me  at  this 
front  table  (indication).  Thank  you  so  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thankyou,  Anne. 

Next,  we  move  into  an  area  that  I  have  had 
great  concern  about,  that  it  just  doesn't  seem  to 
get  the  recognition  for  its  value  to  the  move- 
ment and  the  State  and  the  country  at  large.  The 
community  service  part  of  the  AFL-CIO  is  out 
there  whenever  there  is  a  strike.  Whenever 
there  is  a  member  who  has  a  problem,  the  shop 
stewards  could  call  in  to  get  transportation  for 
people,  for  their  cobalt  treatments.  It  reaches 
into  every  area  of  despair  and  concern  in  the 
community.  And  we  tap  into  it  every  time  there 
is  a  strike,  I  immediately  reach  out  to  your  labor 
liaisons. 

We  have  about  eight  or  nine,  nine  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  and  from  them  are  all  the 
trade  unionists,  mostly  local  union  leaders. 
They  do  a  great  job.  With  their  permission,  I 
formed  a  Statewide  committee  and  they  meet 
regularly.  And  we  have  a  direct  connection  with 
the  national  AFL-CIO  community  service, 
Frank  Emmetts,  the  national  leader  of  the 
IBEW,  and  doing  a  real  good  job.  We  are  going 
to  try  and  make  sure  that  each  central  labor 
council  has  an  active  community  service  com- 
mittee, and  once  we  establish  ourselves  at  that 
point,  we  feel  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to 
procure  a  Statewide  Mass.  AFL-CIO  fulltime 
community  service  representative.  We  are 
working  toward  that  goal,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
one  foryou  all  to  pitch  in  and  help  out  on  in  your 
central  labor  councils  and  your  locals. 

I  am  very  privileged  today  to  have  one  of  the 
most  active  trade  unionists  that  I  have  run  into 
in  a  long  time,  and  very  innovative,  too.  He 
comes  up  with  a  new  idea  every  month.  John  F. 


Sullivan  of  the  steelworkers  up  in  the  Worcester 
area,  and  he  is  a  service  director  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  headquarters  in  Worcester.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  a  spokesman 
for  the  labor  liaison  and  community  service 
here  this  morning. 

John,  Brother  John 

(Applause) 

MR.  SULLIVAN:  On  behalf  of  my  brother 
community  service  representatives,  I  thank  Ar- 
thur and  the  Mass.  State  AFL-CIO  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  speak  here  today  on  a 
very,  very  important  matter.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce to  you  first,  so  you  know  who  they  are 
and  where  they  are,  in  Boston  we  have  four,  two 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  Bob  Rodwell  and  Joe 
Quirk.  In  Quincy,  Dick  Piccuito,  and  in  Lynn  we 
have  Al  Hamilton.  In  the  Merrimack  Valley  we 
have  Ken  Harkins,  and  in  the  New  Bedford  area 
we  have  Helen  Miranda.  In  Springfield  we  have 
Vinnie  DiMonaco,  and  in  Holyoke  we  have  our 
state  chairman,  Bob  Goshea.  Believe  it  or  not, 
they  are  the  most  active  people  I  have  ever  met 
in  my  entire  life. 

But  I  come  in  here  to  sell  you  another  project. 
If  you  told  me  30  years  ago  that  I  would  spend 
the  last  years  of  my  life  putting  my  hand  in 
people's  pockets,  I  would  tell  you  that  you  are 
crazy.  But  that  is  basically  what  I  do  for  a  living 
now.  I  see  the  importance  of  what  could  be  ac- 
complished under  community  services.  I  see 
how  much  organized  Labor  is  needed,  now 
more  than  ever,  in  helping  their  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  services  in  their  community. 

I  know  when  you  hear  people  speak  of  home- 
lessness  you  think  of  the  street  alcoholic.  I 
would  like  to  take  you  to  a  few  shelters  where 
you  find  the  average  age  of  persons  living  in  our 
shelters  today  are  28  years  of  age.  You  are  talk- 
ing of  entire  families  now  living  in  our  streets, 
and  you  say.'That  can't  happen."  If  you  are 
mathematicians,  most  of  us  who  have 
negotiated  contracts  now  know  when  you  are 
talking  a  service-oriented  economy  that  pays 
$7.00  an  hour  and  they  are  paying  rent  from 
anywhere  from  a  low  of  500  to  a  high  of  a 
thousand,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  one 
of  two  things,  either  eat  or  sleep,  but  they  won't 
do  both.  And  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  watch  what  is 
happening. 

You  watch  what  is  happening  to  our  elderly, 
our  handicapped.  You  watch  what  happens 
now,  the  raising  of  food,  and  what  has  been 
done  in  our  area,  especially  here  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  over  the  last  four  years. 

To  give  you  an  example  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, over  150,000  people,  your  brothers  and 
sisters,  have  been  fed  through  our  food  lines, 
through  your  community  service  repre- 
sentatives. That  is  one  hell  of  an  accomplish- 
ment, yet  it  goes  unseen.  But  it  doesn't  go 
unseen  at  the  United  Way  programs,  your  dot- 
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lars  pay  for  it.  We  depend  upon  what  you  do  and 
what  you  give  to  the  United  Way. 

Through  the  years,  we  have  always  received, 
always,  from  most  international  unions,  and 
from  Mass.,  and  always  from  Arthur  Osborn 
and  the  State  Mass.  AFL-CIO,  their  endorse- 
ment of  the  United  Way  campaign,  and  it  has 
been  excellent.  But  what  is  more  important  is 
the  individual  local  to  endorse  the  United  Way 
campaign,  and  if  there  is  no  Campaign  in  your 
company  or  in  your  union,  make  sure  there  is 
one.  I,  you  know,  I  look  out  and  I  think  people 
would  say  to  you,"Well,  why  are  you  trying  to 
tell  us  how  important  the  bucks  are?  We  give." 

I  think  the  lesson  of  dependency  was  taught 
to  me  about  five  years  ago  in  something  that  I 
will  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live.  I  was  speaking 
with  an  individual  who  is  head  of  the  Youth 
Guidance  Center  in  Worcester.  The  community 
United  Way  sponsors  the  Youth  Guidance' 
Committee,  and  the  YG  director  explained 
what  his  job  was  and  where  the  funds  came 
from,  the  United  Way,  and  he  explained  that 
they  worked  with  the  police  officers  in  the  com- 
munity to  instruct  them  on  how  to  handle  a 
seven-  or  eight-year-old  boy  or  girl  who  has  just 
been  raped,  because  how  that  child  is  handled 
in  the  first  few  minutes  is  what  is  going  to  deter- 
mine what  is  going  to  happen  to  that  child  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  that  morn- 
ing, before  he  came  to  this  company  to  speak, 
the  last  person  he  saw  was  an  11-year-old  girl 
who  had  gone  home  from  school,  walked  into 
the  kitchen,  and  found  her  mother  hanging.  He 
said/it  will  take  me  two  years  to  remove  the 
guilt  from  that  child's  heart,  that  she  feels  she 
is  responsible  for  her  mother's  death,  for  had 
she  hurried  home  from  school  without  talking 
or  fooling  with  her  friends,  she  could  have  saved 
her  life."  He  said,"We  could  remove  that  guilt, 
but  we  will  never  remove  from  her  eyes  what  she 
saw.  He  said, "I  looked  at  the  child  and  I  sudden- 
ly realized  how  dependent  that  child  is  upon  me 
for  her  existence  in  life." 

And  when  you  speak  of'dependency",  a  few 
years  ago  I  learned  what  it  is  to  be  dependent.  I 
am  totally  handicapped.  I  have  a  limited  use  of 
my  hands  and  legs.  I  depend  upon  whoever  sits 
with  me  at  a  table  to  assist  me  to  eat.  I  am  not 
saving  this  for  pity,  I  am  trying  to  teach  you  a 
lesson  of  dependency.  I  depend  upon  other 
human  beings.  I  depend  on  my  wife  to  dress  me, 
and  because  of  that  I  could  exist  a  normal  life, 
and  I  could  face  it  every  day  with  a  smile.  But 
how  many  people  in  your  community  look  to 
you  for  your  leadership,  as  leaders  of  organized 
Labor? 

There  is  no  question,  in  my  heart,  the  most 
charitable  people  I  have  ever  met  are  those  who 
serve  one  another  for  a  better  way  of  life,  and 
then  in  doing  so  we  do  the  same  things  for  the 
entire  community. 


You  have  a  role  to  play,  a  very  important  role. 
You  could  take  the  first  giant  step  in  making 
your  community  a  better  way  of  life,  and  when 
you  do  it,  it  doesn't  depend  upon  individuals,  it 
doesn't  fall  back  and  say,  look  at  Joe  Jones,  but 
it  looks  at,  they  see  a  union  leader  stepping  out 
in  the  forefront  to  help  a  fellow  neighbor,  a  fel- 
low union  member,  a  member  of  his  family.  If 
everybody  was  to  stop  two  seconds  in  this  entire 
hall  and  think  of  all  the  services  that  are 
provided  by  the  United  Way,  and  I  can  easily  say 
there  isn't  one  person  in  this  entire  hall  that 
cannot  say  in  his  lifetime  that  either  he  or  a 
member  of  his  family  hasn't  been  moved  and 
touched  by  the  United  Way's  services. 

We  need  you,  we  need  you  now  more  than 
ever,  because  we  are  looking  at  Ronald 
Reagan's  cuts.  We  have  seen  what  has  hap- 
pened. We  talk  about  the  matching  dollars  of 
Federal  and  State  funds;  they  don't  exist.  They 
depend  upon  United  Way  to  raise  the  entire 
funding  of  almost  every  program  now.  There  is 
a  greater  bite  taken.  So,  as  Arthur  in  his  leader- 
ship has  indicated,  we  are  looking  for  a  State 
leader  in  community  services.  It  is  important  to 
coordinate  all  our  actions,  but  the  first  step  is 
for  you  and  every  city  and  every  town  to  or- 
ganize your  community  service  committee,  and 
then  take  the  second  step  and  become  active  in 
your  United  Way.  For  what  you  have  con- 
tributed in  the  past  of  your  time  and  your 
money,  I  thank  you,  and  I  thank  the  Mass.  AFL- 
CIO  for  the  opportunity  to  being  here.  God 
bless  you. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Great  message,  John.  I  am 
glad  you  picked  United  Way  rather  than  union 
leadership.  In  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO,  you  could 
really  deliver  the  message,  and  based  on  that  I 
see  John  O'Shea  in  there  with  some  of  the  labor 
liaisons  that  do  the  service  throughout  the 
State.  Why  don't  you  just  stand  and  give  a  little 
round  of  applause  for  your  brothers  in  the  bal- 
cony there. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you. 

Moving  along,  and  I  see  the  next  speaker,  but 
if  we  could  hold  for  a  minute.  We  are  going  to 
move  to  resolutions  for  a  minute  and  our  Chair- 
man, Jack  Taylor. 

Jack? 

MR  TAYLOR  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Resolution  Number  35,  Organizing  Support, 
Page  17  of  the  green  booklet. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  Council  pledges  to  assist 
our  affiliated  locals  with  organizing  leads, 
political  assistance  or  any  logistical  support  we 
are  capable  of  providing  to  the  organizers  of 
our  affiliated  unions. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council. 
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Mr.  Chair,  the  Resolutions  Committee  con- 
curs with  Resolution  Number  35. 1  move,  you, 
sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion. You  have  heard  the  recommendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure 

VOICE:  Move  it. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  to  adopt. 

Second  it 

VOICE:  Second  it. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say," Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  TAYLOR  Resolution  Number  36, 
Support  of  MASSCosh. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Thirtieth 
Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  go  on  record  as  reaffirming 
its  support  of  MASSCosh  and  its  valuable  work 
on  behalf  of  Massachusetts  workers,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO  urge 
all  of  its  affiliated  local  unions  to  support 
MASSCosh  by  affiliating  with  it  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  it. 

Submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Health  and  Safety  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  with  Resolution  Number  36.  I  move 
you,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  by  the 
action  of  the  body. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion on  MASSCosh,  and  you  have  heard  the 
recommendation  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee. 

What  is  your  pleasure 

VOICE:  Move  it. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  to  adopt. 

Seconded 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  say,  Aye. 

VOICE:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  TAYLOR  Resolution  Number  37, 
Support  for  American  Shipping  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Industries. 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  make  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  save  the  American  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  industry  by  using  every  means  at  its 
disposal  to  revitalize  this  critical  section  of  our 
national  economy. 

Submitted  by  Arthur  R  Osborn,  President, 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
concurs  with  Resolution  Number  37.  I  move 
you,  sir,  that  the  action  of  the  committee  be  the 
action  of  the  body. 


MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  it. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,"Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

A  very  important  resolution  that  was  almost 
the  first  start  of  our  demise  in  the  world  markets 
when  we  gave  up  our  own  fleets  and  the  flags 
that  sail  the  fleets. 

I  would  like  to  announce  at  this  time  one  of 
our  past  presidents,  Joseph  Sullivan  is  in  the 
John  Scott  Nursing  Home  at  233  Middle  Street 
in  Braintree.  I  will  repeat  that.  Joe  was  out  of 
the  old  meatcutters,  and  when  the  meatcutters 
and  retail  merged  together  in  the  UFCW,  the 
current  UFCW,  Joe  came  out  of  the  meatcut- 
ters, and  for  a  long  time  they  always  identified 
it  just  as  meatcutters.  In  our  council  when  I  was 
the  vice  president,  Joe  was  the  president.  And 
there  was  another  Joseph  Sullivan  who  was  the 
vice  president,  and  everyone  kept  getting  them 
mixed  up.  The  other  was  the  hotel-restaurant 
union.  So.  it  ended  up  they  nicknamed  the  vice 
president  Hotel  Joe  Sullivan,  and  our  presi- 
dent, the  meatcutter,  Hot  Dog  and  Hamburg 
Joe  Sullivan.  He  was  a  great  person,  he  is  a  great 
person,  and  he  is  pretty  sick  right  now,  and  I  will 
read  it  off  slowly,  and  if  someone  could  find  the 
heart  to  send  him  a  card  and  say  he  was  missed 
at  the  convention,  I  will  appreciate  it.  Joseph  A. 
Sullivan,  John  Scott  Nursing  Home,  233  Middle 
Street,  Braintree  02184.  Thank  you. 

At  this  time,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
bring  a  trade  unionist  to  the  microphone,  a  per- 
son who  is  serving  us  as  a  public  servant  now, 
recommended  for  his  position  by  many.  One  of 
the  groups  was  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO.  I  know  you 
all  know  Jimmy  Snow  well.  He  is  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  Industries,  but  I  don't  know 
how  well  you  know  about  his  struggle  in  his  job 
to  provide  services,  where  he  is  continually  and 
constantly  underfunded  and  understaffed,  and 
he  probably  won't  say  that  because  he  could  get 
in  trouble,  but  I  could  say  it  because  we  are 
forming  a  special  committee  to  address  that 
issue. 

When  these  budgets  come  around,  for  some 
reason  we  do  not  appear  in  the  numbers  that  we 
should,  because  we  pass  all  the  laws  that  are 
needed,  whether  it  is  on  child  labor  laws  or  right 
to  know,  or  plant  closing  or  whatever,  prevail- 
ing wage.  But  if  you  don't  have  inspectors  and 
people  in  State  government  to  monitor  and  to 
seek  out  the  problems  and  bring  the  problems 
to  prosecution,  to  the  point  of  prosecution,  then 
the  law  is  worth  nothing.  And  Jimmy  and  his 
crew,  they  work  very  hard.  Yet  I  know,  and  I 
know  most  of  the  leadership  knows,  that  the  in- 
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spectors  are  not  out  there.  We  have  got  to  fight 
for  them,  and  we  will  be  up  there  for  the  next 
budget. 

Jim,  I  would  like  you  to  bring  a  message  from 
your  department  to  the  convention  at  this  time. 

Jimmy  Snow,  out  front. 

(Applause) 

MR.  SNOW:  Thank  you,  Arthur,  very  much. 

It  is  great  to  be  here,  to  my  second  conven- 
tion now  as  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  and  it  is  also  nice  to  be 
here  on  Friday  morning.  You  know,  the  impor- 
tant policymakers,  the  Secretary  and  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  other  important  politicians,  have  all 
addressed  you  this  week,  and  I  come  before  you 
now  and  I  explain  to  you  how  we  implement  the 
decisions  that  they  make.  So  that  is  more  than 
appropriate.  And  on  the  way  over  here  I  was 
trying  to  figure  out  some  analogy  to  describe 
how  that  all  works,  and  I  came  up,  I  started  com- 
ing up  with  the  circus  parade  and  the  guy  that 
comes  after  it  to  straighten  things  up.  And  then 
I  said,"No,  that  is  not  a  really  very  good  idea,  so 
forget  it." 

What  follows,  really,  is  a,  sort  of  a  year-end 
roundup  of  what  is  shaping  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries  with  our  folks  and  per- 
haps our  State,  and  really  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  are  at  least  as  busy  as  we  have  ever  been 
in  our  hundred  and  some-odd  years  in  service 
to  workers  in  Massachusetts. 

In  describing  what  we  are  doing,  I  would  have 
to  say  that  there  are  two,  really,  overshadowing 
issues  that  have  arisen  in  the  last  year  that  have 
preoccupied  us  and  which  have  involved  us  in  a 
great  many  meetings  and  a  great  many  delibera- 
tions. 

First  of  those  is  the  passage  of  Chapter  706 
of  the  Acts  of  1976,  which  is  a  far-reaching  and 
very  important  piece  of  legislation  to  every 
worker,  potentially  affecting  every  worker  and 
every  member  of  the  unions  in  this  organiza- 
tion, and  that  is  the  act  to  empower  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries  to  regulate  the 
existence,  rally,  of  asbestos  in  workplaces.  And 
in  my  opinion,  the  bill  charges  us  with  two 
responsibilities.  One,  to  regulate,  perhaps  as  in- 
tensively as  any  other,  more  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  this  State,  at  least,  and  that  is  the 
asbestos  removal  industry. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  it  really  reaches  into 
every  other  industry  which  may  function  in  an 
environment  where  asbestos  may  exist.  That  is 
true,  certainly,  in  the  wide-open  construction 
industry.  It  is  true  in  the  public  sector.  Increas- 
ingly these  days  the  legislature  is  including 
public  employees  in  some  of  our  statutes,  and  it 
is  true  in  all  the  rest  of  the  private  sector,  only 
because  we  are  surrounded  by  this  menace. 

And  briefly,  we  are  going  to  be  involved  as 
the  legislature  has  directed  us  to  do,  to  license 
asbestos  removal  contractors,  to  certify 
workers,  to  require  their  training  in  the  safe 


handling  and  removal  of  asbestos,  to  train  those 
in  consulting,  through  their  auxiliary  capacities 
as  consultants  in  the  asbestos  removal  industry, 
and  in  fact  to  train  those  that  may  come  in  con- 
tact, incidental  to  the  rest  of  their  respon- 
sibilities, may  come  in  contact  with  asbestos, 
and  that  includes  most  of  the  related  trades  in 
the  construction  industry,  and  includes  anyone 
in  the  maintenance  and  service  trades,  and  con- 
ceivably all  kinds  of  people.  We  are  going  to  be 
finding  that  out  in  the  next  year,  as  we  imple- 
ment this  law. 

And  I  think,  for  our  part,  the  most  important, 
or  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this 
law  is  that  for  the  first  time  the  department  can 
come  into  a  workplace,  detect  a  hazardous 
situation  involving  the  substance,  and  direct 
that  the  job  in  progress  be  shut  down  on  the 
spot.  It  is  not  an  authority  that  we  have  in  any 
other  of  our  many  statutes,  and  we  are  expect- 
ing to  make  vigorous  use  of  this  provision  of  the 
law,  because  after  all  it  is  the  only  way  of  really 
getting  an  effective  policy  going  on  this  very 
hazardous  set  of  situations. 

So,  we  have  been  enjoying  our  relationship 
with  organized  Labor.  We  have  worked  hard 
with  the  the  labels  and  the  asbestos  workers  in 
the  building  trades  generally.  We  look  forward 
to  continuing  our  work  with  them  as  they  en- 
deavor to  train  their  employees,  their  members, 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  regulations  that 
we  will  promulgate  later  this  month  would  be 
the  toughest  set  of  asbestos  regulations  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  that  you  deserve  no 
less. 

Equally  important,  the  other  major  develop- 
ment in  our  work  in  the  last  year  since  we  last 
met,  was  a  crisis  that  had  developed  in  the  area 
of  prevailing  wage.  Now,  many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  situation  that  exists  now  with 
the  potential  for  referendum  questions,  but 
what  may  not  be  as  well-known  is  that  earlier 
this  year,  in  fact  about  this  time  last  year,  the 
State,  its  building  tradesmen  and  the  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth,  were  facing  nearly  a  com- 
plete breakdown  in  the  status  of  the  prevailing 
wage  law.  We  had  been,  unfortunately,  the  vic- 
tim of  a,  a  very  unpredicted  and  surprising 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth,  that  while  not  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  construction  trades,  in  fact,  was 
on  a  fast  track  to  interrupt  the  prevailing  wage 
system  in  the  public  sector,  the  public  works 
construction  process. 

And  at  about  this  time  last  year,  a  little  bit 
before  the  convention,  we  had  come  before 
your  officers,  President  Osborn,  Tom  Evers, 
Joe  Joyce,  the  secretary,  my  boss,  Paul  Eustace, 
and  explained  that  you  were  facing,  imminent- 
ly, a  decision  in  the  courts  that  would  interrupt, 
probably  interrupt  all  public  works  jobs  in  the 
State  and  seriously  threaten  the  whole  prevail- 
ing wage  system. 
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And  out  of  these,  such  as  the  one  I  just 
described,  with  the  help  of  Marty  Foley,  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  organization,  legislation  was 
filed  and  passed  in  the  last  minutes  of  the  last 
session  which  prevented  the  collapse  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  I  felt  it  was  important  to  mention  that 
today  because  we  have  survived  one  battle  on 
prevailing  wage,  and  I  think  that  we  are  confi- 
dent that  we  will  survive  the  next  one.  And  I 
would  like  to  thank  Arthur  and  Tom  and  Jack, 
and  all  of  you  for  your  help  in  that  effort,  and 
hope  that  the  next  effort  is  equally  as  success- 
ful. And  I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  it  was 
a  friendly  State  government,  including  most 
especially  Mike  Dukakis,  who  was  there  when 
the  time  came  to  sign  that  piece  of  legislation. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  on  prevailingwage,  which  many  of  you 
may  not  know  about  either.  It  wasn't  widely 
heralded,  it  is  a  more  technical  piece,  and  puts 
the  legislature  carefully  on  the  record,  and  the 
Federal  government,  on  supporting  the  prevail- 
ing wage  accord.  It  gives  reciprocity  to  judges 
for  supporting,  in  tandem  with  our  efforts,  to 
include  the  process  of  disbarment  in  our  han- 
dling of  prevailing  wage  cases.  We  think  this 
technical  change  in  the  prevailing  wage  law  is 
going  to  give  the  law  the  teeth  that  we  all  think 
it  needs  to  make  contractors  in  the  less 
legitimate  sector  of  the  construction  industry 
more  attentive  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  and 
other  legislation. 

Finally,  to  give  you  an  update  on  the  handoffs 
that  we  receive  from  the  legislation,  we  expect 
to  be  implementing  an  act  passed  by  the  legis- 
lation and  signed  by  Governor  Dukakis,  em- 
powering us  to  set  regulations  on  temperatures 
in  the  workplace,  and  particularly  in  respect  to 
cold-weather  situations  and  indoor  occupa- 
tions, and  we  hope  that  by  early  next  year  we  will 
have  some  sort  of  a  draft  on  temperature  re- 
quirements in  the  workplace. 

A  reminder,  legislation  that  your  organiza- 
tion forced  through  the  legislature  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  in  Massachusetts,  saw 
another  face  of  itself  and  acted  on  it  in  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  July  1st,  when  the  minimum 
wage  in  Massachusetts  went  to  3.65.  And  of 
course  on  July  4th  of  next  year  will  go  to  3.75. 
And  be  aware  of  that. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  which  is  relative- 
ly new,  which  you  are  going  to  want  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  and  we  out  in  the  hallway  at  our 
table  have  a  rundown  on,  is  legislation  entitling 
employees  in  the  Commonwealth,  all 
employees,  public  and  private,  for  that  matter, 
to  see,  to  copy  ,  and  to  distribute  too,  if  they 
choose,  the  contents  of  their  personnel  records. 
And  really,  it's  another  sort  of  sleeping  giant 
out  there  waiting  to  be  used  by  employees,  and 
I  see  the  potential  for  tremendous  business  in 
the  area  of  personnel  records. 


And  while  I  am  on  the  issue  of  legislation,  we 
would  like  to  remind  you  that,  in  concert  with 
your  legislative  directors  and  your  officers,  we 
are  involved  in  a  quiet  effort  to  increase  the 
fines  for  violation  of  several  of  our  laws.  First, 
we  filed  legislation,  as  did  the  Federation,  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  a  violation  of  the  child 
labor  law.  That  bill,  right  now,  is  numbered 
Senate  1814,  is  in  the  Senate's  third  reading. 
And  another  bill  which  was  the  subject  of 
original  legislation  filed  both  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  by  your  organization,  House  5552,  a 
bill  to  increase  fines  for  violations  of  the  busi- 
ness laws,  safety,  health,  prevailing  wage,  mini- 
mum wage,  non-payment  of  wage,  et  cetera. 
And  we  think,  to  give  our  police  task  a  little  bit 
more  forcefulness,  we  would  benefit  very  much 
in  the  passage  of  those  bills. 

On  the  question  of  child  labor,  I  guess  it  is  a 
fair  question.  I  am  driven  to  ask.  Does  it  seem 
to  you  that  the  people  in  this  room  are  the  only 
people  that  are  concerned  about  kids  in  the 
workplace?  It  certainly  does  to  me,  particularly 
in  the  last  year. 

I  guess  the  reaction  that  the  media  and  some 
in  politics  have  had  to  the  child  labor  issue  in 
the  last  18  months  has  been  that  it  is  sort  of  a, 
you  know,  it  is  a  giant  thing,  it  is  really  a  crime 
in  1987,  we  couldn't  possibly  have  a  child  labor 
problem.  But  yet,  earlier  this  year,  the  turn  of 
the  year,  we  developed  statistics  that  showed 
that  there  were  as  many  as  2,000  kids  who  were 
employed  illegally  in  Massachusetts,  who  were 
getting  hurt  on  the  job.  Now,  that  doesn't  mean 
that  is  all  the  kids  that  get  hurt  and  it  doesn't 
mean  that  is  all  the  kids  that  were  illegally 
employed,  but  there  were  2,000  with  some  kind 
of  injury  that  were  employed  illegally,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  rather  profound  statistic,  and  it 
got  some  interest. 

And  I  would  only  call  to  your  attention  there 
is  a  sense  that  the  child  labor  couldn't  possibly 
be  an  issue  in  the  late  1980's  or  late  20th  cen- 
tury, and  that  is  certainly  an  instinct  that  I  think 
the  legislature  feels  in  some  ways,  it  is  certainly 
an  instinct  that  the  Federal  government  is 
beginning  to  feel,  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  is  creating  a  committee 
studying  the  revamping  of  child  labor  laws.  And 
I  don't  know  what  the  outcome  of  that  would 
be,  but  judging  from  the  experience  we  have 
hand  with  our  statute  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  I  think  that  bears  watching,  and 
I  appreciate  very  much,  and  I  think  everybody 
in  the  Department  appreciates  very  much  your 
help  in  this  area. 

And  I  would  only  add  that  it  wasn't  more  than 
36  hours  ago  that  I  signed  an  order  of  prosecu- 
tion for  an  employer,  a  plastics  manufacturer  in 
Worcester  County,  employing  a  14-year-old  in 
a  plastics  factory,  regularly  working  eight  four- 
hour  shifts  in  relation  to  a  contract  labor,  tem- 
porary service  company,  So  violations  are  out 
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there,  they  have  meaning,  they  have  substance, 
and  I  think  they  deserve  everyone's  attention, 
and  I  certainly  appreciate  your  help  on  that 
issue. 

Internal  dues  in  the  Department.  As  Arthur 
has  mentioned,  the  push  that  you  are  planning 
on  our  budget,  and  I  can't  encourage  you 
enough  in  that  regard.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
we  very  quietly  have  been  working.  We  are  dis- 
covering that  in  some  respects  it  is  up  to  us  to 
do  a  good  job  asking  for  money,  and  that  when 
we  do  we  have  a  receptive,  or  more  receptive 
audience  than  perhaps  we  would  have  believed 
we  would  have  this  year  in  our  budget,  a  ten  per- 
cent increase  in  our  Held  activities  and  another 
across-the-board  ten  percent  increase  to  deal 
with  the  asbestos  issue  that  I  described.  And  so, 
I  can't  imagine  with  your  help  that  those  num- 
bers aren't  going  to  grow,  and  grow  impressive- 
ly, and  really  restore  the  Department  to  where 
we  all  think  it  needs  to  be. 

Another  footnote  to  our  budget  this  year.  We 
will  be  creating  in  the  Division  of  Occupation- 
al Hygiene  a  product  toxicity  unit  to  help  health 
care  professionals  who  are  oftentimes  not  as 
well  informed  as  they  might  be  on  the  issue  of 
toxicity,  and  we  are  increasing  that  effort,  real- 
ly, as  we  speak. 

A  year  or  so  ago  we  had  in  the  Department, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  women  managers.  This  year 
we  have  as  many  as  a  third  of  our  management 
are  women,  including  the  appointment  in 
January  of  a  new  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Karen  Courtney,  working  with  the  assistance  of 
your  organization.  I  think  we  all  appreciate  that. 

Further  on  regulations.  We  are  expecting,  in 
the  next  few  months,  to  finally  render  our  con- 
struction industry  standards.  We  are  active  in 
the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health,  and 
we  think  that  the  safety  standards  that  we  have 
got  in  the  planning  and  promulgation  stage  are 
going  to  be  the  best  in  the  country,  and  that  in- 
cludes OSHA.  And  by  the  way,  we  have,  at  this 
moment,  six  prosecutions  under  way  involving 
electrocution  in  the  Commonwealth. 

So  we  are  going  to  try  and  do  our  bit  to  stop, 
really,  the  hemorrhage  of  safety  and  health 
problems  and  workplace  injuries  in  this  State, 
and  we  appreciate  helping  the  building  trades 
on  that  issue.  And  we  also  have  a  de-leading 
standard.  The  legislature  now  is  considering 
tougher  legislation  on  the  issue  of  lead  paint 
removal. 

We  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  legislature  to 
act,  we  are  going  to,  we  have  been  in  the  last  six 
months,  working  with  people  in  the  paint,  con- 
tracting and  building  trades  organizations,  to 
come  up  with  a  standard  for  the  safe  removal  of 
lead  paint,  and  we  hope  that  that  will  come  into 
place  about  at  the  time  that  the  new  lead  paint 
law  being  pushed  by  Representative  Mc- 
Donough,  John  McDonough  of  Boston,  is 
enacted. 


Finally,  we  expect  to  promulgate  a  field 
sanitation  standard  early  next  year  to  comple- 
ment the  OSHA  standard,  and  perhaps  be  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  effective  than  the  OSHA  standard 
recently  promulgated. 

A  piece  of  our  business  that  I  think  is  fitting 
to  begin  wrapping  up  my  comments  with  is  all 
the  talk  of  the  Governor's  health  care  bill  this 
week  and  how  important  that  bill  is  and  what  we 
all  have  to  do  to  get  it  enacted.  We  have  es- 
timated in  the  last  couple  of  days  that  as  many 
as  a  thousand  people  come  through  our  doors 
in  a  give  year  with  a  kind  of  an  asterisk  to  this 
whole  problem.  These  are  people  who  under- 
stood that  they  were  covered  by  health  plans 
provided  by  their  employers.  And  I  say  "under- 
stood", because  when  they  got  to  the  hospital, 
when  they  got  to  the  doctor's  office,  or  got 
home,  and  got  the  bill  for  that  kind  of  service, 
they  found  out  that  while  they  had  a  plan  at 
work,  the  employer  failed  to  pay  the  premiums, 
and  thus  the  coverage  was  not  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  their  illness  or  injury. 

And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that  issue, 
because  that  problem  is  dealt  with  in  the 
Governor's  bill  and  is  dealt  with  in  the  other 
versions  of  the  bill.  And  as  bad  as  it  is  for  people 
to  work  for  a  living  and  not  get  paid,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  major  piece  of  our  business,  I  think 
it  is  equally  bad,  and  it  may  be  worse,  that  folks 
labor  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
covered  by  a  health  care  plan  when  in  fact  ac- 
tions of  an  employer  have  rendered  it  meaning- 
less. And  I  think  that  that  is  an  additional 
reason  that  we  should  all  pay  attention  to  that 
bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that,  as  all  of  you  are,  that 
developments  would  be  positive  in  that  regard. 

Finally,  I  want  to  close  by  thanking  some 
people  from  the  Department  who  have  been 
around  this  week  to  answer  your  questions,  to 
provide  information,  to  consul  with  you,  and  to 
celebrate  with  you  this  great  convention.  Jerry 
O'Leary,  Ed  Worthy,  Bert  Farnum  and  Art 
Butler  are  all  from  our  Department  who  have 
been  here,  worked  hard,  and  we  appreciate 
their  efforts,  and  we  obviously  appreciate  their 
efforts  year-round  along  with  everyone  else  in 
the  Department.  And  my  thanks  to  President 
Osborn,  your  officers,  and  to  all  of  you  for  your 
support  in  the  last  year,  and  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  next  year. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Thanks,  Jim.  Probably  the 
most  important  department  in  all  of  State 
government  as  far  as  workers  are  concerned. 
They  deserve  our  support. 

I  will  call  the  Resolutions  Committee  Chair 
back.  We  have  one  final  resolution. 

MR.  TAYLOR  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair.  We 
have  a  late-filed  resolution  filed  by  Local  1228 
ofthelBEW. 
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Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  continuing  efforts 
of  the  IBEW  Local  1228  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  jobs  of  its  members  employed  in  the 
television  and  radio  broadcast  industry,  as  well 
as,  taking  an  aggressive  stand  to  combat  union- 
busting  tactics,  be  supported  by  the  delegates  to 
this  convention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee 
recommends  adoption. 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  Local  1228  of  the  IBEW.  You 
heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  on  the  resolution.  What  is  your 
pleasure?  Do  you  move  to  adopt 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  say,  Aye. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  say  a  nice,  warm 
hello  to  an  international  vice  president  of  the 
utility  workers,  Joe  Luciano,  who  is  up  here 
from  New  York  in  order  to  be  with  us  this  morn- 
ing. 

Joe? 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Commissioner  Snow  men- 
tioned the  Governor's  health  care  legislation, 
and  the  Governor  highlighted  that  in  his  ad- 
dress. It  is  my  responsibility,  as  your  president, 
to  make  sure  that  you  understand  that  this 
council  has  voted  not  to  support  that  bill  until 
the  areas  of  concern  are  corrected.  And  there 
are  a  few  still  left.  We  are  working  with  the 
Governor's  people  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  to  correct  these.  The  Governor's  staff 
has  been  great,  great,  and  we  have  worked  out 
most  of  the  problems  with  the  Governor's 
people.  However,  that  is  in  the  House,  and  once 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  get  ahold  of  that 
bill,  it  is  not  the  Governor's  bill  anymore;  they 
own  it  until  they  release  it.  And  some  things 
have  happened  there  that  are  not  acceptable. 
The  balance-billing  end  of  it  is  not  completely 
ironed  out  to  our  satisfaction,  and  work  is  being 
performed  in  that  area. 

The  public  employees  have  had  problems 
with  being  held  harmless  in  that  area,  and  we 
have  released  that  part  of  it  to  them,  and  we  are 
not  moving  until  they  say  that  they  are  satisfied. 

There  are  part-time  workers  problems  that 
we  are  working  on.  There  are  a  few  other  con- 
cerns. But  my  message  is  that,  is  it  time  for 
everyone  in  Massachusetts  to  have  health  care 
coverage?  Of  course  it  is.  Is  it  time  for  the 
McDonald's  and  Burger  Kings  to  pay  their  fair 
share  to  workers  and  other  people  having 
coverage?  Of  course  it  is.  But  we  could  not  sign 
on  a  bill  unless  we  make  sure  all  our  members 
are  covered.  So  no  matter  how  hard  it  would  be, 
we  are  getting  great  cooperation  from  the 


Governor's  administration.  That  is  in  the  legis- 
lature. And  there  are  some,  a  lot  of  interest 
going  on  over  there,  and  work  by  many  different 
parties. 

And  so  as  this  progresses,  we  will  have  a 
Statewide  meeting  on  it,  probably  on  Thursday, 
and  working  on  it  again,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governor's  staff  and  members  from  the  State 
legislature.  But  until  we  are  satisfied,  we  are 
withholding  our  support,  and  that  has  to  be  a 
matter  of  record  at  this  convention. 

At  this  time,  I  was  asked  by  Bill  Fopley, 
regional  director,  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  rally 
for  the  bus  drivers  on  their  problem,  in  Mat- 
tapan  Square  on  Tuesday.  But  my  assistant  was 
supposed  to  receive  the  time,  and  I  don't  have 
that  with  me  before  we  close.  I  hope  my  assis- 
tant will  provide  me  with  that  information. 

Is  Linda  Kaboolian  here? 

I  think  by  this  time  many  of  you  have  been 
worn  down  to  the  point  that  I  have.  The  elec- 
tions credentials  will  be  closing  out  at  1 1,  we  will 
have  a  final  report.  The  election  will,  the  voting 
will  cease  at  12:00.  Shortly  after  we  will  start 
counting  the  ballots,  and  we  will  bring  the 
results  to  you.  Under  the  rules,  we  cannot  ad- 
journ the  convention  until  after  the  voting 
ceases,  or  while  they  are  counting.  So  we  will 
remain  in  session  until  12  o'clock. 

In  the  meantime,  I  know  that  union  label 
president,  Gerald  O'Leary,  Gerry  Cardinal,  ex- 
cuse me,  I  am  in  trouble  - 1  told  you  I  was  wear- 
ing down,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Scanlon, 
Eddie  O'Leary  and  the  crew,  if  they  are  ready 
to  do  the  drawings  for  the  raffle,  I  think  because 
of  that  you  will  stay  around  for  five  minutes.  We 
will  take  a  five-minute  recess  while  theyprepare 
themselves.  And  I  do  appreciate  your  attentive  - 
ness  at  this  convention.  We  passed  a  lot  of 
resolutions. 

I  would  like  a  motion  to  discharge  the 
Resolutions  Committee,  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  hard  work,  if  I  could. 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR  OSBORN:  Move  seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,"Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Jack,  and  tell  all  the  members 
that  I  say,"Thank  you." 

I  did  have  a  protest  handed  in  yesterday.  We 
had  a  protest  on  the  seating  of  delegates  on 
Wednesday,  and  it  went  to  a  hand  vote  and 
separation  of  hall.  And  following  that  I  have 
now  received  a  new  protest. "I  protest  the 
nomination  of  Dorothy  Thomas,  who  is  not  a 
duly-elected  delegate  from  Local  26."  And 
Fraternally,  Lucy  Festa. 

And  at  this  time  I  have  to  rule  that  the 
Credentials  Committee  and  the  Appeals  and 
Grievances    Committee    registered    Dorothy 
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Thomas  as  a  delegate  and  their  reports  have 
been  accepted  by  a  vote  of  this  convention.  And 
also,  the  protest  has  also  been  considered  by  the 
committee  in  convention  and  rejected.  So  in  all 
due  respect,  the  protest  is  out  of  order,  and  I 
will  inform  the  sister  if  she  wants  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  this  protest. 

With  that,  I  will  call  Gerald  Cardinal  up  to 
the  podium.  Gerald,  do  you  think  that  everyone 
has  had  a  chance  to  get  their  slips  in?  I  see  them 
still  -- 

MR.  CARDINAL:  Well,  it  is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity to  either  buy  or  put  your  tickets  in  the 
box. 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  will  have  a  five-minute 
recess,  please. 

(Break) 

(Raffle  held) 

MR  OSBORN:  While  we  have  you  and  still' 
have  a  quorum,  I  would  like  to  bring  us  back 
from  recess  and  have  our  final  Credentials 
Committee  report  at  this  time,  and  so  we  could 
then  discharge  the  Credentials  Committee. 

MS.  KING:  Good  morning  again. 

The  final  report  of  the  Credentials  Commit- 
tee. Properly  registered  as  of  11  a.m.,  653 
delegates  representing  376  local  unions, 
108,880  votes.  The  committee  recommends 
adoption,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  so  move. 

At  the  end  of  the  adoption  we  would  like  the 
committee  to  be  released.  They  did  a  heck  of  a 
job,  and  if  you  could  give  them  a  round  of  ap- 
plause, I  would  appreciate  it. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  You  have  heard  the  final 
report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  to  have 
adoption  and  also  to  discharge  with  many 
thanks  to  that  committee.  I  would  appreciate 
that  motion. 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  OSBORN:  So  moved. 

Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  those  in  favor  say,  Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

I  have  been  asked  to  ask  everybody  on  that 
prevailing  wage,  a  very  critical  issue.  One  of  my 
sisters  asked  me  to  make  sure  when  you  see 
those  petitions  out  there,  do  not  sign  them. 
They  are  in  shopping  centers.  What  they  are 
doing  is  trying  to  bust  that  important  part  of  the 
trade  union  movement.  Do  not  sign  those  peti- 
tions and  notify  my  office  or  building  trades  of- 
fice immediately  when  you  see  anyone 
gathering  those  type  of  signatures.  Thank  you. 

(Recess) 

MR  OSBORN:  I  would  like  to  go  back  into 
regular  session.  We  have  one  final  speaker  that 
is  very  important,  Linda  Kaboolian.  She  is  the 
Director  of  the  HarvardTrade  Union  Program, 
and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Lynn 


Kaboolian  had  come  into  some  problems,  but 
she  had  fought  her  way  over  here,  and  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  let  her  bring  her  mes- 
sage to  you  at  this  time  I  would  appreciate  it. 

We  have  had  a  longstanding  relationship  with 
the  Harvard  Trade  Union  program.  There  are 
alumni  out  there,  and  Linda  has  tried  real  hard 
to  hold  that  Program  above  water,  and  she  is 
doing  real  good  on  your  behalf. 

Linda? 

MS.  KABOOLIAN:  I  am  really  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  come  and  address  this  con- 
vention, and  I  am  really  thankful  to  Arthur  for 
the  invitation,  but  the  next  time  I  want  to  be 
before  the  raffle. 

I  am  celebrating  this  week  my  first  anniver- 
sary as  Executive  Director  of  the  Harvard 
Trade  Union  Program,  and  I  am  following  in, 
but  I  am  not  filling,  the  shoes  of  my  distin- 
guished predecessor,  Joe  O'Donnell.  I  am  not 
sure  that  Joe  is  here,  but  many  of  you,  I  know, 
know  Joe,  and  love  him,  and  he  deserves  that 
kind  of  acclaim,  because  he  was  a  terrific  and 
still  is  a  terrific  Labor  educator. 

I  am  not  filling  his  shoes,  because  nobody  my 
age  could  have  accomplished  in  a  lifetime  all 
that  Joe  O'Donnell  has  for  education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  in  the  country.  Before  I  tell  you 
a  little  bit  something  about  myself  and  how  I  got 
to  be  Joe's  successor,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  did 
not  plagiarize  this  speech  from  Joe  Biden,  I 
plagiarized  it  from  Tip  O'Neill,  and  Tip  O'Neill 
says  that  all  Democrats  have  the  right  to  say 
these  things  about  themselves  as  long  as  it  is 
true. 

I  am  a  third-generation  union  member.  I  am 
the  first  person  in  my  family  to  go  to  college,  to 
go  to  graduate  school,  to  be  a  union  officer,  and 
to,  obviously,  to  teach  at  Harvard. 

In  my  family  a  college  education  was  some- 
thing that  we  all  dreamed  about,  but  unfor- 
tunately, most  of  the  people  in  my  family  who 
wanted  to  go,  couldn't,  and  that  is  why  I  honor 
the  privilege  of  opening  up  the  gates  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished,  prestigious,  and  rich 
universities  in  this  country  to  representatives  of 
men  and  women  working  in  this  country. 

This  year,  the  Harvard  Trade  Union 
Program  celebrates  45  years  of  service  to  the 
Labor  movement,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  another  century  at  Harvard,  because  at  Har- 
vard they  measure  all  time  in  terms  of  centuries. 

Before  I  let  you  go  to  lunch,  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  education  and  money.  Educa- 
tion is  expensive,  but  we  recognize  that  the  dol- 
lars we  spend  on  children  are  an  investment  in 
the  future.  Labor  education,  and  I  don't  mean 
just  my  program,  all  programs,  are  expensive, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  forget  to  budget  for  them, 
or  to  reallocate  the  money  when  something 
more  pressing  comes  along.  But  Labor  educa- 
tion is  an  important  investment  in  the  future  of 
the  Labor  movement.  And  in  this  period  of 
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economic  transition,  an  unfriendly  Federal  ad- 
ministration, we  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
some  new  challenges. 

Now,  I  come  out  of  the  Midwest,  and  let  me 
tell  you  that,  relative  to  the  State  that  I  come 
from,  Massachusetts  is  truly  blessed.  We  have  a 
lot  of  stuff  going  on  here:  our  hot  economy;  a 
relatively  favorable  political  environment;  and 
a  strong  Labor  movement  with  some  terrific 
leaders.  We  also  have  some  of  the  best  Labor 
education  programs  in  the  entire  world,  not  just 
the  country.  And  we  have  a  Labor  movement 
that  supports  those  programs,  and  that  is  ter- 
rific. 

So  let  me  tell  you,  when  you  are  thinking 
about  how  to  spend  your  dollars,  think  strategi- 
cally about  Labor  education;  it  is  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  future  of  the  Labor  movement. 
And  trust  me,  please  visit  us  while  our  program 
is  in  session.  You  are  welcome  at  Harvard 
University  and  we  would  really  love  to  see  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  OSBORN:  We  are  going  to  continue 
with  that  good  support  of  that  program,  Linda 
deserves  it  and  certainly  the  program  deserves 
it. 

One  other  brief  message.  Joe  Kelleher,  safety 
director  of  Local  1505,  he  is  serving  now  on  the 
Governor's  committee  on  the  safety  division  of 
workmen's  comp.,  on  the  committee  that  puts 
out  the  grants  to  labor-business  committees 
and  labor-management  committees,  and  Joe 
Kelleher  is  my  brother  from  my  local  union  and 
good  friend. 

Joe,  come  to  the  phone,  the  microphone,  and 
tell  them  all  about  the  grant  you  are  going  to 
give  them. 

MR.  KELLEHER:  I  thank  you,  Arthur.  I 
have  a  brief  message  and  it  won't  take  too  long. 

(Applause) 

MR.  KELLEHER  I  just  want  to  explain  to 
you,  there  are  monies  available  from  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Accidents,  and  it's  for 
training.  It  is  a  brand  new  program,  It  is  under 
the  new  guidelines  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion that  was  fought  for  very  well  by  organized 
Labor  and  Arthur  Osborn  in  this  State.  You 
could  get  up  to  30,000  for  a  small  business,  a 
local,  for  educational  purposes.  That  grant 
money,  to  get  it,  you  have  to  get  a  request  for 
proposal  from  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Accidents  at  600  Washington  Street  in  Boston. 
That  proposal  has  to  be  in  by  November  6th. 

Now,  just  to  give  you  a  brief  background. 
When  they  first  had  their  meeting  back  on  Sep- 
tember 14th,  I,  myself,  and  95  other  repre- 
sentatives from  all  over,  I  was  the  only  Labor 
representative.  We  voiced  strong  objection  to 
only  allowing  until  November  2nd  for  putting 
these  proposals  in.  We  fought  to  have  them  ex- 
tended and  we  won  about  another  five  or  seven 
days. 


If  you  don't  understand  the  needs  for  train- 
ing, let  me  tell  you  the  number  one  killer  in  the 
workplace  was  falls  and  second  was  electrocu- 
tion. Now,  in  the  IBEW,  so  you  understand, 
electrocution  was  number  one.  Forty-seven 
percent  of  the  people  killed  in  the  workplace 
from  electrocution,  the  majority  of  those  were 
low  voltage.  Just  so  you  understand,  low  volt- 
age, we  are  talking  120  volts,  120  volts.  You  have 
got  120  volts  in  your  house.  And  that  is  the  part 
where  we  have  to  raise  education  and  awareness 
of  the  hazards  of  that.  Those  people  who  were 
dying  in  those  situations  were  dying,  really,  un- 
kowledgeable. 

Anyway,  I  would  want  to  throw  in  one  other 
plug  for  the  Labor  division.  If  you  don't  belong, 
if  your  local  union  doesn't  belong,  for  $125.00  a 
year  you  should,  to  get  yourself  educated  there. 
They  work  hand  in  hand  in  getting  these  bills. 

We  fought  in  this  State  for  a  right  to  know 
law  that  called  for  mandatory  training  on  a  year- 
ly basis.  It  does  not  have  that  requirement.  The 
Labor  division  is  pushing  the  Labor  Safety 
Council  to  adopt  a  policy  for  OSHA  to  have  a 
mandatory  training.  If  we  win  that,  that  is  a  vic- 
tory for  organized  Labor. 

One  last  thought  I  will  leave  you  with,  I  just 
want  you  to  understand  that  in  Labor,  in  the 
workplace,  if  an  employee  poisons  his  boss,  that 
is  called  murder.  If  a  boss  poisons  an  employee, 
that  is  called  an  industrial  accident.  One  last 
thing.  There  is  grant  money.  The  request  for 
funds  have  to  be  in  by  November  2nd.  Call  the 
AFL-CIO  on  Monday  and  they  will  direct  you 
to  the  organizations  that  will  help  you  prepare 
the  proposal.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Great.  You  are  doing  a  good 
job  for  us  up  there.  And  that  is  another  thing, 
we  have  a  friendly  Governor,  and  we  are  being 
asked  to  give  names  for  different  committees.  I 
am  starting  to  run  out  of  volunteers,  and  we 
have  got  to  have  coverage,  you  know,  in  all  those 
different,  important  areas,  but  by  Joe  working 
on  that  committee,  a  lot  of  good  unions  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  grants,  and  their  workers 
will  be  better  off  for  that.  So  when  we  put  out 
the  call  for,  or  if  you  have  any  special  interests, 
let  my  office  know.  The  pay  is  not  good,  but  the 
work  is  long,  so  I  know  you  will  enjoy  it. 

VOICE:  Arthur,  will  you  announce  the 
dedication  by  the  Governor  on  October  14th  at 
the  Back  Bay  South  End  waiting  room  in  honor 
of  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  and  the  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph committee  has  asked  me  to  do  that 
dedication. 

MR  OSBORN:  The  Governor  will  be  there 
October  14th,  10:15,  Back  Bay  south  end  wait- 
ing room  of  the  commuter  rail,  Amtrak.  Thank 
you. 

Now,  at  this  time  I  am  going  to  turn  it  back 
to,  we  are  going  to  recess,  and  I  will  turn  it  back 
to  my  dear  friend,  Gerald  Cardinal. 
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(Applause) 

(Recess) 

MR.  OSBORN:  Just  a  quick  announcement, 
that  in  15  minutes  the  election  polls  will  close, 
so  that  anyone  who  has  not  voted,  15  minutes 
before  the  polls  close. 

Thank  you. 

VOICE:  And  don't  forget  Lucy  Festa. 

(Recess) 

MR  OSBORN:  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  voting  polls  have  closed.  The  election 
committee  is  having  a  sandwich  inside  the 
room.  The  count  will  start  at  1  o'clock.  Ob- 
servers for  candidates  should  clear  through  the 
Chair. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  for  the  ad- 
journment of  this  Mass.  AFL-CIO  convention, 
or  we  will  come  back  to  the  microphone  or  make 
sure  that  I  announce,  or  the  election  committee 
announce,  the  results  of  the  election  committee 
to  you.  The  polls  are  closed. 

VOICE:  I  make  a  motion  that  we  adjourn. 

VOICE:  Let's  give  Arthur  Osborn  a  big  hand 
for  carrying  on  a  successful  convention. 

(Applause) 

MR  OSBORN:  Thank  you.  George  give  me 
salutes  all  year  long.  They  are  a  different  kind, 
but  I  appreciate  this. 

VOICE:  Arthur,  I  make  a  motion  we  ad- 
journ. 

VOICE:  Second  it. 

MR  OSBORN:  A  motion  has  been  made 
and  seconded.  All  those  in  favor  say,  Aye. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  OSBORN:  All  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

God  bless  you.  You  are  good  trade  unionists. 
Let's  hope  for  the  best  in  the  election,  all  those 
that  are  participating,  and  we  will  have  the  an- 
nouncement as  soon  as  the  count  is  made. 
Thank  you. 

(Gavel  struck  three  times.) 

(Time  ended  11:16  a.m.) 
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